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PREFATORY  NOTE 

In  1918  there  appeared  under  the  same  title  which  the 
present  work  bears  a  volume  of  studies  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  expressing  "the  desire  of  those  who  are  or 
have  been  identified  with  work  in  philosophy  at  Columbia 
to  encourage  research  and  the  exercise  of  historical  imagina- 
tion, and  to  contribute  something  to  the  work  being  done 
in  this  department  of  human  interest."  The  present  vol- 
ume marks  a  continuation  of  that  endeavor. 

The  contributors  to  this  volume  either  are  or  have  been 
members  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  of  Columbia 
University.  Professor  Balz  is  now  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  Professors  McClure  and  Lamprecht  of  the 
University  of  Illinois ;  the  other  contributors  are  at  Colum- 
bia. 

The  editors  wish  to  express  their  obligation  to  the  editors 
of  the  Revue  de  Metaphysiqiie  et  de  Morale  for  their  kind 
permission  to  translate  and  reprint  the  article  which  ap- 
pears as  a  Supplement  to  this  volume. 

The  Editors 


THE  ''SOCRATIC  DIALOGUES"  OF  PLATO 
John  Dewey 


THE  "SOCRATIC  DIALOGUES"  OF  PLATO ^ 

John  Dewey 

Every  student  of  Plato  knows  what  advance  has  been 
made  in  interpreting  many  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato, 
notably  Euthydemus,  Theaetetus,  etc.,  by  detection  of  con- 
temporary schools  of  philosophy,  especially  the  Cynics, 
Cyrenaics  and  Megarics,  figuring  under  the  guise  of 
sophists  of  a  by-gone  generation.  But  interpreters  who 
employ  this  idea  as  a  matter  of  course  for  dialogues  from 
the  "middle  period"  on,  still  cling  piously  to  the  idea  of 
a  genuinely  Socratic  early  period.  They  hold  that  the 
themes  and  general  tenor  of  the  Lesser  Hippias,  Laches, 
Lysis,  Charmides,  etc.,  are  genuinely  Socratic,  even  when 
they  are  not  claimed  to  be  literal  reports.  This  is  an 
extraordinary  tribute  to  Plato's  dramatic  power.  But  in 
my  judgment  it  leaves  us  without  the  key  to  understand- 
ing these  early  dialogues,  and  also  without  a  clew  to 
their  relation  to  the  later  dialogues.  It  is  worth  while 
to  adopt  a  contrary  hypothesis  and  proceed  in  a  reverse 
direction.  We  may  assume  that  while  the  dialogues  are 
indubitably  early  ones,  they  are  aimed  at  rival  thinkers 

1  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  a  point  of  view  for  interpreting 
the  Platonic  dialogues  rather  than  to  develop  that  point  of  view  into  an 
adequate  piece  of  scholarly  research.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
references  to  important  literature.  One  reference  must  be  made,  however, 
that  to  Karl  Joel's  articles  on  Der  X670S  Sw^cpdriKos  in  the  Archiv  fuer 
Oeschichte  der  PhUosophie,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  466,  and  Vol.  IX,  p.  50,  1895-6. 
These  articles  are  the  source  of  the  method  used  in  this  paper,  and  have 
^ided  me  in  reading  Plato  since  I  became  acquainted  with  them.  I  acknowl- 
edg:e  also  indebtedness  to  Benn  for  the  conviction  that  the  sophists  were 
divided  into  two  schools,  one  naturalistic  and  the  other  humanistic  and  that 
this  division  accounts  for  the  form  which  many  problems  assume  in  Plato. 
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who  claimed  to  be  true  Socraties.  They  are  intended  to 
show  that  the  views  which  these  rival  thinkers  advance  are 
full  of  confusion  and  contradictions.  The  joke,  so  trans- 
parently clear  to  Plato's  own  audience,  is  heightened  by 
putting  the  confutation  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates  him- 
self. He  ironically  shows  that  the  views  derived  from  him 
are  not  capable  of  maintaining  themselves  against  an  el- 
ementary examination. 

The  purpose  of  the  dialogues,  however,  is  not  just  to 
ridicule  Plato 's  rivals  in  philosophy.  It  is  also  to  bring  out 
the  nature  of  certain  problems  and  to  define  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prepare  for  a  constructive  treatment.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  Plato  was  intensely  sensitive  to  the 
ideas  and  problems  of  other  thinkers.  He  advanced  in  his 
own  development  by  mastering  and  absorbing  the  thoughts 
of  others.  It  was  almost  ine\atable  that  there  should  be 
an  early  period  in  which  he  was  chewing  upon  the  systems 
of  rival  schools,  when  he  felt  that  he  had  a  grasp  on  their 
problems,  on  the  elements  of  truth  in  them,  and  on  the 
points  where  they  went  wrong,  and  when  he  was  more 
concerned  to  confute  them  as  systems  and  elicit  their  prob- 
lematic factors  than  to  offer  his  independent  solutions.  My 
hypothesis  is  that  this  phase  of  his  development  constitutes 
the  so-called  Socratic  period. 

Before  entering  upon  a  detailed  discussion  we  may  con- 
sider some  antecedent  probabilities.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  the  bare  fact  of  the  rival  groups  in  Athens,  a  num- 
ber of  them  taking  the  name  of  Socrates,  while  others  like 
the  literary-rhetorical  group  attacked  all  philosophers. 
Also  we  know  that  dialogues  centering  about  the  figure  of 
Socrates,  were  a  common  mode  of  literary  composition,  the 
rhetoricians  attacking  Socrates,  the  philosophers  replying 
and  putting  him  in  a  good  light,  and  also  attacking  one 
another  if  not  by  name  then  by  masked  indentifications 
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easily  penetrated.  The  probability  that  Plato  reserved 
the  expression  of  his  antagonism  to  the  Megarics,  to 
Antisthenes,  etc.,  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  that  his 
dramatic  and  competitive  spirit  did  not  fasten  upon  his 
contemporaries  from  the  start,  seems  slight.  Those  who 
conceive  that  in  early  youth  Plato's  arrogant  and  self- 
assured  spirit  humbly  devoted  itself  to  his  master  and  to 
thinkers  of  a  by-gone  age,  and  wrote  dialogues  intended 
(as  even  Gomperz  holds)  merely  to  show  the  dialectic 
superiority  of  Socrates  to  the  men  of  Socrates'  own  time, 
do  not  seem  to  observe  ordinary  psychological  canons. 
They  make  no  effort  to  recover  the  contemporary  scene. 

Philosophical  rivaliy  w^as  also  bound  up  with  political 
factionalism.  The  aristocratic  connections  of  Plato  made 
him  a  ready  mark  for  the  gibes  of  the  ' '  democratic ' '  Cynic 
school.  Moreover  he  was  ' '  state-minded, ' '  while  the  Cynics 
were  anti-political.  And  while  the  Cyrenaics  preached 
accommodation  to  society  and  utilization  of  all  its  benefits, 
they  also  preached  that  the  wise  man  would  abstain  from 
active  political  participation,  while  the  Plato  who  later 
taught  that  philosophers  should  be  rulers  can  hardly  have 
been  innocent  of  political  bias  in  his  early  period.  In  view 
of  Socrates'  own  abstention  from  political  life,  it  is  evident 
that  the  other  ''Socratics"  had  a  prima-facie  case  against 
Plato  with  respect  to  their  genuine  discipleship,  and  that 
Plato  would  have  to  devise  a  plausible  reason  to  account 
for  Socrates'  practical  deviation  from  the  theories  he 
attributed  to  him.  When  Plato  became  interested  in  the 
physical  speculations  of  the  Pre-Socratics  he  suffered  from 
a  similar  embarrassment,  a  liability  to  attack  as  not  a  true 
Socratic,  which  the  Cynics  at  least  would  force  home  to  him. 

Every  reader  of  Plato  knows  how  much  of  obscurity  and 
confusion  is  found  in  his  choice  of  topics,  in  the  sequence 
of  problems  and  arguments,  in  the  peculiar  turns  given  to 
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the  ar^ments,  and  how  frequently  obvious  sophisms  are 
attributed  to  Socrates.  He  knows  also  to  what  little  avail 
eonimentators  have  wrestled  with  these  difficulties.  It 
seems  likely  that  if  we  had  as  full  records  of  the  other 
schools  of  his  day  as  we  have  of  Plato's  own  writings,  we 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  key,  and  that  until  further 
manuscripts  are  discovered  we  shall  be  at  a  loss.  Upon 
the  whole  it  seems  less  hazardous  to  use  Plato  to  piece  out 
the  reconstruction  of  other  thinkers  of  his  day  than  it  is 
to  interpret  Plato  while  ignoring  them.  At  least  we  can 
adopt  the  hypothesis  that  when  somebody  in  a  dialogue 
seriously  presents  a  view  which  is  criticized  by  Socrates  we 
have  an  echo  of  some  teaching  of  some  contemporary  school. 
The  allusion  may  be  quite  direct,  so  that  any  cultivated 
person  in  Athens  could  immediately  locate  its  bearing.  It 
may  be  indirect,  a  generalized  reference  to  some  doctrine 
that  had  given  Plato  pause,  and  by  wrestling  with  which  he 
had  advanced  a  stage  in  his  own  thought.  Today  in  read- 
ing James,  Eoyce  and  Santayana  any  careful  reader  can 
find  a  multitude  of  such  indirect  and  perhaps  often  sub- 
conscious cross-references;  a  common  intellectual  back- 
ground of  Hai^^ard  is  presupposed.  And  any  scheme  of 
philosophical  interpretation  is  inept  which  forgets  that 
everj^  thinker  thinks  against  as  well  as  with  the  views  of 
his  contemporaries  and  associates.  It  is  especially  inept 
when  applied  to  the  Athenian  temperament  and  social  con- 
ditions. Today  we  write  direct  criticism,  naming  our 
antagonist.  The  urbane,  competitive,  dramatic,  prestige- 
seeking  Greek  adopted  a  veiled  method. 

Coming  more  closely  to  the  contents  of  the  early  di- 
alogues, we  are  met  by  the  well  known  fact  that  in  each 
dialogue  Socrates  subjects  to  hostile  criticism  views  which 
are  Socratic  in  tenor,  views,  moreover,  which  he  himself 
accepts  in  the  dialogue,  while  deploring  his  inability  to 
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establish  them  satisfactorily,  and  which  afterwards  reap- 
pear, in  modified  and  deepened  form,  in  Plato's  construc- 
tive dialogues.  The  interpreters  who  claim  that  these 
dialogues  are  Socratic  are  full  of  ingenious  explanations  of 
why  Socrates  attacks  his  own  doctrines.  Jowett  is  hardly 
to  be  cited  for  philosophical  acumen,  but  his  naivete 
makes  him  worth  quoting.  Of  the  Charmides  he  says  "we 
see  with  surprise  that  Plato,  who  in  his  other  writings 
identifies  good  and  knowledge,  here  opposes  them;"  of  the 
Lysis  that  "Socrates  has  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  a  sort  of  eristic  or  illogical  logic;"  of  the  Laches 
that  the  knowledge  which  is  identified  with  virtue  is  "here 
lost  in  an  unmeaning  and  transcendental  conception;"  of 
the  Protagoras  that  the  truth  advanced  by  Socrates  "is 
paradoxical  or  transcendental."  And  yet  Jowett  rests 
sure  in  the  faith  that  all  these  dialogues  in  spite  of  their 
transcendental  and  dialectic  character  belong  genuinely  to 
the  homely,  practical  Socrates!  It  surely  would  be  much 
simpler  to  hold  that  the  "Socratic"  views  and  methods 
which  are  criticized  are  those  of  men  pretending  to  speak 
in  Socrates'  name,  which  Plato  then  ridicules  in  the  name 
of  Socrates  himself,  involving  them  in  obscurity. 

More  specifically  the  main  theme  of  these  earlier  di- 
alogues is  the  relation  of  knowledge,  virtue  and  the  good. 
Secondary  but  derived  topics  are  the  unity  and  plurality 
of  virtues,  and  the  teachability  of  virtue;  that  is,  knowl- 
edge and  virtue  in  process  of  becoming.  It  is  incredible 
that  Plato  would  have  represented  Socrates  questioning  his 
own  thesis,  the  connection  of  virtue  and  knowledge,  and 
of  both  as  means  to  an  end  of  benefit  or  good,  unless  there 
had  arisen  conceptions  of  knowledge,  virtue  and  good  which 
Plato  was  interested  in  criticizing  and  repudiating.  In 
the  Lesser  Hippias,  Socrates  from  certain  premisses  drives 
the  argument  to  the  conclusion  that  only  the  good  man 
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can  do  injustice  involuntarily.  The  premisses  have  a  spe- 
cious Soeratic  coloring  in  the  analogy  of  moral  knowledge 
and  virtue  with  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  artisans.  But 
when  Hippias  says  he  cannot  accept  the  conclusion,  So- 
crates says  "Neither  can  I."  No  wonder  many  have 
rejected  the  authenticity  of  the  dialogue  when  it  seems  to 
end  in  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  a  genuine  Soeratic  doc- 
trine. But  the  case  stands  otherwise  if  what  is  criticized 
is  the  Antisthenean  interpretation  of  Soeratic  knowledge 
and  skill.  Of  Antisthenes  at  least  this  much  is  known. 
He  began  as  a  rhetorician  and  literary  interpreter,  espe- 
cially of  Homer.  After  becoming  acquainted  with  Socrates 
late  in  life,  he  expounded,  by  means  of  allegorical  symbol- 
ism, Homer  as  a  teacher  of  Soeratic  morals.  He  preached 
return  to  nature  along  with  the  necessity  of  strict  discipline 
of  the  passions  and  desires,  in  order  that  man  may  be  fre€ 
or  self-possessed  and  self-sufficient.  He  opposed  institutions, 
especially  political  ones,  to  nature  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  either  conventional  or  arbitrary.  Governments 
taught  injustice,  deceit,  intrigue  and  introduced  luxury 
and  corruption.  Aside  from  the  poets  —  allegorically  un- 
derstood —  the  artisans  are  those  who  have  knowledge. 
They  know  their  business,  their  material,  their  objects. 
Their  art  is  skill,  virtue.  They  obtain  it  by  discipline,  by 
practice,  based  on  natural  aptitudes.  Among  the  arts 
some  are  false  since  they  are  concerned  with  luxuries, 
others  natural,  because  dealing  with  and  meeting  the  neces- 
sities of  nature,  food,  shelter  and  clothing.  The  truly 
independent  soul  will  unite  as  many  of  these  arts  as  possible 
in  himself  so  as  to  be  free.  This  self-sufficiency  is  good 
or  happiness. 

In  this  account  appears  a  genuine  Soeratic  element,  but 
interpreted  in  a  way  which  differs  radically  from  that  of 
Plato.     We  note  especially  the  exaltation  of  practice  over 
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logical  and  theoretical  science  as  means  of  attaining  virtue, 
and  the  attack  not  merely  on  existing  institutions  but  on 
the  political  state  as  such.  In  the  former  point,  Antis- 
thenes  was  influenced  by  the  INIegaric  dialectic,  except  that 
instead  of  using  it  to  deny  plurality  and  establish  the  unity 
of  good,  being  and  truth,  dialectic  was  regarded  as  merely 
of  negative  use,  to  refute  others  who  connect  tnie  knowl- 
edge with  the  use  of  a  logical  method.  We  know  from 
other  dialogues  that  Plato's  standing  term  for  the  Cynics 
was  uncultivated,  uneducated,  which  by  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle had  become  a  technical  name  for  all  who  denied  the 
value  of  logical  method.  Upon  the  political  side,  we  know 
the  pains  which  Plato  took  to  show  that  knowledge,  in  the 
form  of  correct  opinion  of  death  and  other  things  which 
arouse  fear,  can  be  generated  and  maintained  only  in  an 
organized  state  which  is  ruled  by  the  truly  wise. 

The  trend  of  the  dialogue  is  now  obvious.  Hippias  ap- 
pears as  a  rhetorician.  His  theme  is  Homer.  He  is  the 
master  of  all  arts,  and  self -sufficient.  Then  it  is  shown 
that  the  man  who  is  the  master  of  an  art  is  just  the  one 
who  is  able  to  deceive  others,  and  the  artist  or  craftsman 
who  can  deceive  others  voluntarily  is  better  than  the  one 
who  deceives  accidentally.  The  analogy  is  then  extended 
to  objects,  artificial  ones,  like  rudders,  bows,  natural  ones 
like  the  eye.  Then  it  is  shown  of  the  soul  also  as  a  tool 
or  organ  having  a  function.  Hence  the  wise  in  anything, 
who  in  Socratic  fashion,  is  defined  as  virtuous  and  hence 
able  to  produce  good  or  benefit,  is  also  the  one  who  can 
produce  at  will  either  good  or  evil ;  the  capable  soul  is  the 
one  who  can  do  injustice  voluntarily  and  the  only  one  who 
can. 

The  conclusion  is  irresistible,  given  the  premisses.  But 
we  recall  that  Plato's  great  contribution  to  discussion,  the 
one  he  borrows  from  geometry  and  prides  himself  upon 
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contributing  to  philosophy,  is  that  all  such  premisses  are 
hypotheses,  defining  problems,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
conclusion  consists  in  its  explication  of  the  meaning  of  the 
premisses.  The  premiss  here  is  the  Cynic  identification  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  with  the  wisdom  and  skill  of  the 
artisan.  Absurdity  results  because  this  view  is  carried 
over  to  moral  virtues.  The  reason  for  the  absurdity  is 
clearly  indicated.  "What  is  true  of  relative  ends,  ends  that 
ultimately  are  only  means,  has  been  assumed  to  be  true 
of  real  or  absolute  ends,  the  goods  of  the  soul.  As  is  so 
often  pointed  out  in  other  dialogues,  the  physician  knows 
what  health  is  and  how  to  attain  it.  The  good  of  health, 
or  whether  it  would  be  better  to  die,  he  does  not  and  can- 
not, as  physician,  know.  A  supreme  science,  a  science  of 
Good  and  ends  in  themselves  is  thus  clearly  indicated,  and 
the  absence  of  it  is  shown  to  be  the  weakness  of  Hippias  as 
a  representative  of  a  rival  school.-  The  one  who  knows 
this  ultimate  good  cannot  possibly  act  unjustly  either 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily. 

In  the  Laches,  reference  to  distinctive  schools  is  highly 
indirect,  but  reference  to  the  problem  which  divided  the 
schools  is  obvious.  Laches  is  a  conserv^ative,  opposed  to  all 
philosophizing,  but  a  Spartanizer,  and  as  such  attached  to 
exercise  and  practise  as  the  means  of  attaining  virtue,  and 
also  a  strong  believer  in  original  natural  aptitudes.  He  is, 
so  to  speak,  a  Cynic  without  knowing  it.  Nicias,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  lover  of  culture  and  philosophic  discussion; 
he  is  a  humanist.  He  introduces  his  conception  of  the 
virtue  of  courage  as  connected  with  wisdom  as  something 
he  had  heard  from  Socrates  —  a  sufficient  warning  to  the 
wise.  He  expressly  denies  that  the  knowledge  of  special- 
ists or  artisans  is  the  kind  of  wisdom  searched  for.     He 

2  Cf.  The  Republic,  505,  that  if  we  knew  everything  else  perfectly  but  did 
not  know  the  essential  form  of  the  good  it  would  not  profit  us. 
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also  denies  that  natural  courage,  lacking  forethought,  is  in 
any  sense  a  virtue.  He  points  to  the  need  of  a  theoretical 
knowledge  of  grounds  of  things  to  be  feared,  a  knowledge 
different  in  kind  from  that  of  the  artisan.  Like  Plato  he 
is  a  critic  of  Cynic  morals.     Yet  Plato  criticizes  him. 

The  thing  which  stands  out  is  that  if  the  difficulty  is  to 
be  overcome,  there  must  be  different  kinds  or  degrees  of 
knowledge  and  hence  of  virtues.  Nicias  is  impaled  on  a 
dilemma.  Without  knowledge,  there  is  no  courage ;  there 
must  be  knowledge  of  danger,  of  threatening  evil.  But 
with  perfect  knowledge,  there  would  be  complete  knowledge 
of  evil  and  of  good,  hence  no  fear,  but  only  prudence,  and 
hence  no  possibility  of  courage.  Nothing  could  point  more 
clearly  to  the  need  of  some  genuine  knowledge  which  al- 
though genuine  is  less  than  wisdom.  In  the  Meno  as  well 
as  in  the  Theaetetus,  right  opinion  is  introduced,  and  right 
opinion  exactly  answers  the  difficulty  for  both  courage  and 
temperance.  The  exact  definitions  are  given  in  the  Repub- 
lic, where  courage  is  defined  as  opinion,  not  perfect  knowl- 
edge, an  opinion  about  the  things  which  should  and  should 
not  be  feared  based  upon  the  laws  of  the  state  as  formulated 
by  the  truly  wise.  The  opinion  is  embodied  in  custom  by 
the  latter.  The  problems  of  the  unity  and  plurality  of 
virtues  and  of  the  teachability  of  virtue  are  thus  both 
solved.^ 

It  is  strange  that  Plato's  negative  dialectic  should  have 
persuaded  so  many  of  his  interpreters  against  Plato's  own 

3  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Protagoras  ends  with  a  reversal  of  the  original 
positions,  Socrates  finally  holding  that  virtue  is  teachable  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Protagoras  had  treated  citizens  as  they  happen  to  exist  in  present 
states  as  its  teachers.  The  discussion  apparently  switches  to  the  problem  of 
the  unity  and  plurality  of  virtues  —  to  the  perplexity  of  many  commentators. 
But  the  solution  of  one  question  is  the  solution  of  the  other.  In  a  state  ruled 
by  the  wise,  the  unity  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue  maintained  by  the  wise 
renders  possible  right  opinion,  a  plurality  of  virtues  and  the  teachability  of 
virtues  —  all  in  the  realm  of  generation  —  for  the  many. 
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express  teachings,  that  he  held  to  an  exclusive  unity  of  vir- 
tue, and  to  a  denial  of  the  need  of  practise  or  habit  in 
attaining  and  maintaining  virtue.  The  fault  is  perhaps 
Aristotle's,  because  of  his  charge  that  Plato  ignored  the 
necessity  of  practise  to  safeguard  man  from  the  seductions 
of  the  passions.  But  the  view  is  contrary  to  fact.  Tem- 
perance and  courage  involve  knowledge;  but  since  they 
exist  in  the  realm  of  change  and  therefore  in  that  of  pract- 
ical art,  they  demand  skill  acquired  through  exercise  and 
formed  into  habit.  The  too  common  refusal  in  spite  of 
the  Republic  to  recognize  Plato's  own  position  is  largely 
connected  with  the  interpretation  of  the  early  ethical  di- 
alogues as  Socratic.  Regard  them  as  dialectic  refutations 
of  thinkers  claiming  to  be  Socratic,  and  their  positions  are 
not  only  consistent  with  the  teachings  of  the  Republic  but 
state  the  problems  whose  solutions  are  there  given.  If 
Nicias  had  perceived  that,  given  knowledge  of  ends  and 
goods  which  do  not  change,  a  virtue  and  knowledge  become 
possible  which  are  attained  by  practise  under  the  direction 
of  the  truly  wise,  he  would  have  escaped  the  dilemma.  But 
Nicias  stands  where  the  Cyrenaics  stood.  He  is  Socratic 
enough  to  proclaim  the  importance  of  knowledge  for  virtue. 
He  does  not,  as  Plato  does,  see  that  knowledge,  even  in  the 
form  of  right  opinion  as  to  things  which  change  such  as 
pleasures  and  pains,  depends  upon  insight  into  Being  — 
that  which  does  not  change. 

The  discussion  of  sophrosyne  in  the  Charmides  is  com- 
plementary, though  considerably  more  complicated.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  figures  of  the  dialogue  are  Plato's 
friends  and  relatives  and  that  the  atmosphere  is  a  friendly 
non-controversial  one;  while  at  the  same  time  the  arg- 
uments, as  far  as  Critias  is  concerned,  are  quite  formal 
and  turn  on  highly  technical  points,  such  as  the  existence 
and  meaning  of  self -relation,  the  difference  between  knowl- 
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edge  that  we  know  and  ivhat  we  know;  between  specific 
particular  knowledge  and  abstract  universal  knowledge. 
The  dialogue  also  distinguishes  carefully  the  meaning  of 
terms,  and  the  distinction  is  serious  although  there  is  some 
humor  about  Prodicus  as  their  real  author.  It  seems  to 
me  that  only  a  paucity  of  historic  imagination  can  attribute 
such  themes  to  the  historic  Socrates,  especially  as  they  are 
just  the  technical  distinctions  with  which  Plato  positively 
occupies  himself. 

The  point  upon  which  Critias  is  finally  tripped  gives 
the  key  to  the  problem  of  the  dialogue  and  to  its  reserved 
solution,  if  not  quite  clearly  to  the  philosophical  school 
masked  by  Critias.  The  latter  has  set  up  a  science  of 
sciences  as  the  wisdom  which  gives  the  virtue  of  sophrosyne. 
The  science  of  the  good  is  expressly  subordinated  by  him 
to  this  science.  In  prior  discussion  in  the  dialogue  it  has 
been  shown  that  it  is  the  special  sciences  which  give  special 
goods,  like  health,  etc.,  and  that  a  science  of  science  is  of 
no  avail  in  obtaining  them,  and  that  the  only  science  which 
is  of  final  use  is  the  science  of  the  good  itself.  Thus  the 
argument  of  Critias  has  been  going  in  a  circle.  Not  the 
life  according  to  knowledge  makes  men  act  rightly  and  be 
happy,  even  if  all  sciences  be  included,  but  the  life  accord- 
ing to  only  one  science,  that  of  good  and  evil.  Here  is  an 
obvious  hint,  expanded  to  the  full  doctrine  of  the  Repub- 
lic, that  the  science  of  the  Good  is  the  ultimate  science,  not 
a  subordinate  one,  and  that  knowledge  of  knowledge  (that 
is,  logic)  is  subordinated  to  it,  not  vice-versa^ 

4  The  correspondence  with  the  Republic  505,  is  almost  point  for  point. 
The  multitude  call  pleasure  the  good,  but  even  those  whose  "definition 
identifies  pleasure  and  the  good  are  forced  to  admit  the  existence  of  evil 
(harmful)  pleasures."  The  more  enlightened  call  the  good  phronesis.  "And 
you  are  aware,  my  friend,  that  the  advocates  of  the  latter  opinion  are  unable 
to  explain  what  they  mean  by  insight,  and  are  compelled  at  last  to  explain 
it  as  insight  into  the  ijood,  and  are  in  a  ridiculous  difficulty."  The  reference 
to  some  well-known  philosophic  doctrine  and  to  a  well-known   criticism  of  it 
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The  dialogue  does  not  lack  for  other  hints.  Socrates 
after  rejecting  the  idea  that  the  wisdom  which  gives  virtue 
is  identical  with  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  knowledge, 
quite  gratuitously  remarks  that  such  a  knowledge  would 
be  useful  to  the  learner,  making  learning  easier,  clearer 
and  also  enabling  him  whenever  he  has  any  knowledge 
to  test  the  knowledge  of  others;  and  that  the  trouble  has 
been  that  we  have  been  seeking  from  knowledge  of  knowl- 
edge (or  logic),  something  more  than  it  can  yield.  Still 
earlier  after  criticizing  the  doctrine  of  self-relation  (which 
is  obviously  akin  to  an  undoubted  later  Platonic  notion) 
he  contents  himself  by  saying  that  in  some  cases  it  is  in- 
admissible, namely  in  number,  as  that  is  relativistically 
defined,  while  with  respect  to  other  things  a  "great  man" 
is  needed  to  determine  whether  an  absolute,  or  self -related 
exists,  and  how  wisdom  is  connected  with  it. 

The  reference  here  to  number  and  computation  is  surely 
ironical  and  the  irony  is  part  of  the  confutation  of  Critias. 
Plato  had  no  false  modesty  in  thinking  himself  the  great 
man  who  could  solve  the  problem  of  the  self- related !  and 
in  other  dialogues  he  expressly  denies  the  relative  char- 
acter of  number.  Since  a  half  is  also  a  double  (with 
respect  to  something  else)  mathematics  cannot  be  a  science 
of  relatives  of  this  sort.  (See  Phaedo,  101,  and  Republic, 
438,  439  and  479.)  Critias  after  defining  number  as  re- 
quired for  a  proper  utiliatarian  computation  of  the  good 
as  relative  and  then  arguing  from  it  to  a  self-related  — 
knowledge  of  knowledge  —  is  guilty  of  self-contradiction. 

is  unmistakable.  Of  course,  critics  have  recognized  the  similarity  to  the 
argument  and  conclusion  of  Laches,  but  holding  that  the  latter  is  genuinely 
Socratic  have  been  much  puzzled  to  explain  it.  But  in  fact  we  have  here  the 
explicit  assertion  of  a  supreme  science  of  objective  good  which  is  negatively 
indicated  in  Laches  as  the  key  to  any  true  knowledge  of  knowledge,  and  as  a 
superior  knowledge  and  virtue.  Compare  also  Republic  509,  where  it  is 
expressly  said  that  knowledge  resembles  the  Good  but  is  not  (the)  good 
absolutely  or  without  qualification. 
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The  popular  notion  that  the  Cyrenaics  identified  virtue 
with  pleasure  as  well  as  pleasure  with  the  good  is  absurd. 
They  identified  virtue  with  knowledge  of  the  greater  plea- 
sure; this  can  be  attained  only  hj  computation  or  calcula- 
tion. A  serusation  of  pleasure  may  have  been  regarded  as  the 
most  certain  know^ledge  of  good,  but  this  kind  of  knowledge, 
taken  by  itself,  could  hardly  be  the  kind  of  knowledge 
which  gives  skill,  art,  virtue.  Discrimination  of  lesser 
from  greater  pleasures,  or  knowledge  of  knowledge,  is 
required.  From  independent  sources  we  know  that  the 
Aristippeans  esteemed  dialectic  as  a  tool  and  that,  al- 
though they  were  humanists  rather  than  naturalists,  they 
prized  knowledge  of  nature  so  far  as  that  conduced  to  hu- 
man welfare  —  a  motive  which  finally  drew  them  to  the 
atomists  for  their  cosmology,  and  which  finds  its  final  ex- 
pression in  Lucretius.  As  compared  with  the  Cynics, 
Plato  regarded  them  as  ' '  refined. ' '  ^ 

Even  if  Protagoras  be  not  classed  as  a  "Socratic"  di- 
alogue, (it  certainly  belongs  in  the  same  group  as  those 
just  considered)  it  is  worth  turning  aside  a  moment  from 
the  Charmides  to  note  the  similarity  of  atmosphere.  The 
Protagoras  of  the  dialogue  called  by  that  name  is  less 
obviously  a  caricature,  or  mask,  than  he  appears  in  the 
Theaetetus.  But  he  is  equally  Cyrenaic  in  temper.  In 
accord  ^\ith  his  usual  method  of  reasoning  from  premisses 
hypothetically  adopted,  Socrates  starts  with  the  identi- 
fication of  good  and  pleasure.  The  argument  then  shows 
that  pleasures  differ  in  quantity,  and  hence  measurement 
is  required  —  compare  the  computation  of  Charmides. 
Hence  knowledge  of  measurement  stands  higher  than  plea- 
sure. The  science  of  number  and  measure  is  explicitly 
I'eserv^ed  for  later  discussion.  Note  also  that  even  in  the 
Protagoras,  the  concept  of  number  as  relative  is  not  ques- 

5  See  Theaetetus,   156;   Philebus,   53. 
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tioned ;  that  is,  Plato  admits  a  discussion  in  terms  of  greater 
and  less.  Of  course  it  may  be  contended  that  Plato  at  this 
period  had  not  himself  advanced  beyond  this  notion,  and 
that  it  was  only  later  that,  by  realizing  the  absolute  nature 
of  number,  he  succeeded  in  straightening  himself  out  on 
the  topic  of  pleasure  and  its  connections  with  knowledge 
and  with  good.  But  if  we  adopt  the  hypothesis,  not  violent 
in  the  case  of  a  mathematician,  that  Plato  already  had  his 
insight  as  regards  number,  we  find  everything  dovetailing 
with  remarkable  precision.  Pleasures  are  relative,  in  the 
realm  of  becoming.  As  such  .they  are  greater  and  less.  A 
hedonist,  one  who  does  not  rise  above  the  plane  of  genera- 
tion, must  then,  if  he  is  Socratic  at  all  in  retaining  an 
identification  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  define  virtue  as 
knowledge  of  greater  and  less.  Thereby  he  lets  in  calcula- 
tion and  measurement  as  superior  pleasure.  Submit  num- 
ber and  measure  to  examination,  and  they  are  found  to 
take  us  into  the  region  of  the  self -related  or  absolute  —  out 
of  generation  into  being.     The  dialectic  is  perfect. 

A  point  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Protagoras  is  worth 
notice  with  respect  to  the  Laches  and  Charmides.  When 
courage  comes  under  discussion,  Protagoras  takes  a  depre- 
ciative  view  of  it ;  it  is  not  like  other  virtues ;  it  is  a  mere 
gift  of  nature.  But  Socrates  controverts  him  by  showing 
that  an  element  of  knowledge  is  required  if  courage  is  a 
virtue,  and  thus  affiliates  it  to  the  other  virtues.  To  the 
Cyrenaic,  military  courage  must  have  been  a  barbarous 
virtue,  fit  for  animals,  wildmen,  soldiers,  and  Cynics  and 
others  living  according  to  nature.  Civilized,  cultivated 
human  beings  living  by  art  and  friendship  have  no  call  for 
it  save  as  they  lapse  into  a  state  of  nature.  Notice  the 
humanistic  element  in  the  assertion  that  "The  worst  of 
men  in  a  civilized  state  are  better  than  savages  who  have 
no  education  nor  courts  and  laws,"  and  contrast  this  view 
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with  the  view  of  the  Cynics  that  laws  and  states  are  devices 
of  the  powerful  to  advance  their  own  interests.  Recall  also 
that  the  end  of  philosophy  to  the  Cyrenaics  M^as  to  enable 
its  adepts  to  live  without  laws  as  other  men  lived  because 
of  laws.  The  temper  of  Protagoras  is  everywhere  that  of 
the  Cyrenaics :  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  human  arts, 
specially  social  arts,  as  the  source  of  all  cultivation  and 
truly  human  delights,  together  with  a  condescending  toler- 
ance toward  the  masses  who  have  to  live  by  custom  because 
they  have  not  risen  to  the  plane  of  insight,  phronesis,  and 
of  whole-mindedness  in  estimating  pleasures.  We  should 
at  least  glance  also  at  the  discussion  of  fearlessness  of  soul 
which  the  wise  man  displays  in  the  face  of  thought  of  death 
and  other  evils. 

Protagoras,  like  the  Cyrenaics,  is  a  humanist,  not  a  na- 
turalist. He  solves  the  question  of  the  teaching  of  virtues 
by  a  glorification  of  the  social  in  humane  arts.  The  art 
of  government  is  the  bond  of  society.  Zeus  tells  Hermes 
not  to  distribute  the  social  arts  as  technical  crafts  are  dis- 
tributed —  to  the  experts  or  few,  but  to  all,  since  otherwise 
states  cannot  exist.  All  have  some  share  in  reverence,  jus- 
tice and  wisdom.  The  social  order  is  the  great  teacher  of 
the  virtues.  The  doctrine  is  precisely  that  of  the  Repub- 
lic—  with  a  difference.  The  existing  state  teaches  vice 
rather  than  virtue ;  it  is  the  great  sophist,  the  corrupter  of 
men's  affections  and  opinions.  Introduce  into  the  state  a 
class  of  men  who  really  know  and  give  them  control  of  the 
laws  —  the  ultimate  educators  of  men  —  and  the  humanistic 
ideal  becomes  a  reality.  But  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the 
needed  class  of  wise  men  without  training  in  dialectic,  math- 
ematics and  understanding  of  nature.  Thus  Plato  develops 
his  synthesis  of  the  motifs  which  were  scattered  and  dis- 
joined among  contemporary  schools.  The  "Socratic"  di- 
alogues are  the  critical  preparatory  try-outs. 
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"We  have,  however,  too  long  turned  aside  from  the 
Charmides.  Note  the  conclusive  reason  for  rejecting  the 
knowledge  of  knowledge  as  the  true  \\isdom.  Nicias  has 
appealed  to  the  arts,  especially  the  non-mechanical  arts  — 
the  latter  being  the  stronghold  of  the  Cynics.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  physician  judges  and  is  judged  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  health,  not  by  his  knowledge  of  knowledge.^  To 
know  health  we  should  have  to  have  the  special  knowledge 
which  the  physician  has.  Now  we  know  from  a  multitude 
of  other  passages  in  Plato  that  while  we  can  trust  the  physi- 
cian, the  carpenter,  the  competent  artist  and  artisan  in 
any  sphere,  to  know  his  own  subject-matter  and  how  to 
attain  it,  he  does  not  know  the  end  of  his  own  end,  the 
good  of  his  good.  That  is,  the  physician  does  not  know 
when  or  why  health  is  really  a  good  to  his  patient.  He 
does  not  know  of  the  limits  of  his  own  knowledge.'^  Hence 
the  need  of  another  kind  of  wisdom,  that  of  the  man 
who  knows  goods  that  are  always  goods  and  who  can 
judge  special  goods  in  the  light  of  his  knowledge  of  real 
and  final  good  —  the  philosopher  as  Plato  conceived  him. 
Place  knowledge  of  the  good  above  knowledge  of  knowledge 
—  which  then  becomes  dialectic  based  on  mathematics  — 
and  the  whole  argument  becomes  as  clear  in  its  positive 
implications  as  it  is  in  its  negative  criticisms.  Knowledge 
of  the  real  good  will  enable  us  to  utilize  the  physician's 

6  The  reader's  attention  is  again  invited  to  the  "unmeaning  and  tran- 
scendental" nature  of  this  concept  of  knowledge  of  knowledge  on  the  basis  of 
the  ordinary  interpretation.  Where  does  it  come  from?  Why  is  it  intro- 
duced ?  What  does  it  mean  ?  Identify  primary  knowledge  with  the  experi- 
ence of  pleasure,  and  knowledge  of  knowledge  with  the  estimate  of  present 
pleasures  in  respect  to  future  pleasures,  and  knowledge  of  knowledge  gets  a 
definite  significance  and  historic  context.  Its  quick  conversion  into  knowledge 
of  self  also  becomes  something  more  than  a  vicious  dialectic  pun. 

7  That  is  the  objection  to  democracy,  to  the  rule  of  mechanics  etc.  Within 
their  own  affairs  they  trust  the  expert,  the  "one"  —  him  who  knows.  But 
in  public  affairs  which  are  concerned  with  more  ultimate  good,  each  claims 
knowledge  for  himself,  and.  establishes  judgment  and  rule  by  the  many 
incomi>etent. 
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knowledge,  ^^^thout  having  to  descend  to  becoming  physi- 
cians ourselves,  and  to  fix  and  test  its  limits.  That 
Socrates  could  carry  a  discussion  as  near  as  this  to  Plato's 
own  most  characteristic  ethical  idea  without  knowing  what 
he  was  doing  and  where  he  was  going  may  be  asserted,  but 
it  puts  a  strain  on  credulity. 

The  previous  argument  has  assumed  a  kinship  of  Critias 
to  the  Cyrenaic  school.  But  we  hardly  know  with  suffi- 
cient certainty  when  the  affiliation  of  Cyrenaic  humanism 
with  atomistic  naturalism  began,  though  w^e  know  that  the 
alliance  finally  became  firmly  established.  If  we  can  as- 
sume that  the  alliance  was  already  under  way  when  Plato 
wrote,  the  context  of  the  dialogue  becomes  clearer.  It  was 
pleasures  of  mind  which  the  Cyrenaics  arrived  at  as  a 
consequence  of  their  comparison  of  pleasures,  that  and 
pleasures  of  friendship.  Moreover  natural  science  was  at 
least  a  pleasure  of  mind  even  if  intrinsically  of  slight  im- 
portance as  compared  with  knowledge  of  the  humane  arts. 
Also  it  was  a  bulwark  against  the  fears  and  pains  bound 
up  with  superstitions  about  death  and  the  gods.  If  we 
turn  to  Democritus  we  know  that  he  was  ethically  a  hedon- 
ist, and  that  he  held  that  only  a  man  who  was  wise  — 
defined  as  insight  into  natural  causes  —  could  discriminate 
among  pleasures,  and  judge  pleasures  and  pains  truly.  Ad- 
mit the  Democritean  contention  of  the  connection  of  virtue 
with  knowledge  and  its  hedonistic  aim,  and  the  supreme 
virtue  becomes  discretion,  discernment,  sophrosyne.  It 
yields  self-control  as  its  immediate  fruit. 

Critias  shows  no  obvious  signs  of  the  atomists'  interest 
in  knowledge  of  nature.  He  stands  nearer  the  Cyrenaics 
than  to  the  atomists.  But  there  must  have  been  an  ap- 
proximation from  both  sides  with  respect  to  their  common 
ethical  ground,  pleasure  and  the  good.  A  person  starting 
from  the  school  of  Socrates  with  the  identification  of  virtue 
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with  knowledge  of  present  pleasure  in  terms  of  causes  and 
remote  pleasures,  and  identifying  the  good  with  pleasure, 
would  have  met  halfway  a  Democritean  who  started  with 
atoms  and  ended  with  ability  to  discriminate  among  plea- 
sures and  pains  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  of  their  natural 
causes.     The  two  would  differ  only  in  emphasis. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  when  Plato  pennits  Socrates  to 
drop  his  playful  badgering,  Socrates  twice  admits  that  such 
a  knowledge  of  knowledge  as  Critias  has  in  mind  would 
insure  order  and  happiness.  Each  man  would  act  ac- 
cording to  his  own  science,  and  no  man  professing  an  art, 
whether  military  affairs,  medicine,  or  government,  would 
be  able  to  impose  upon  others.  Prediction  of  the  future 
would  come  under  the  control  of  the  man  who  understands 
the  causes  which  produce  things  in  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture alike.  So  far  would  discrimination  of  what  we  know 
and  do  not  know  reach.  The  household  and  state  would  be 
well-ordered  and  happiness  would  reign. 

Analogy  with  the  Republic  lies  on  the  face.  The  dis- 
cussion passes  over  from  the  innocent  Charmides  to  Critias 
when  virtue  is  defined  as  doing  one's  business,  and  doing 
is  expressly  contrasted  with  making  —  the  business  of 
artisans.  It  is  connected  with  doing  worthy  deeds.  The 
general  likeness  to  the  Republic  is  obvious.  Most  import- 
ant is  the  passage  in  the  Republic,  443,  where  justice  is 
identified  with  an  inward  doing,  and  temperance  —  the 
virtue  under  discussion  in  the  Charmides  —  with  the  result- 
ing inward  harmony  which  also  secures  self-mastery.  Cri- 
tias was,  so  to  speak,  all  right  up  to  a  certain  point.  His 
trouble  was  that  he  identified  the  highest  virtue  or  knowl- 
edge with  knowledge  of  knowledge  instead  of  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  real  and  permanent  end  or  good.  He  then  had 
no  criterion  left,  except  the  criterion  of  the  crafts  which 
he  repudiates,  to  judge  the  proper  work,  doing,  business. 
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of  the  different  parts  of  the  soul.  The  passage  with  its 
reference  to  putting  a  house  in  order  should  be  compared 
with  Charmides,  171.  Note  also  in  the  context,  Republic 
444,  the  likening  of  justice  to  health  in  that  both  imply- 
that  the  powers  of  body  and  soul  are  arranged  so  that  they 
"master  and  are  mastered  by  one  another  in  accord  with 
nature. ' ' 

The  importance  attached  to  ability  to  distinguish  between 
real  knowledge  and  false  and  conventional  belief  is  as 
Democritean  as  it  is  Platonic.  Plato  here  criticizes  the 
notion  that  this  ability  can  be  had  by  means  of  knowledge 
of  knowledge.  It  can  be  had  only  by  knowledge  of  ends 
or  goods  in  themselves.  Self-knowledge  is  indeed  fund- 
amentally important.  It  consitutes  sophrosyne;  it  is  man- 
ifested in  ability  to  discriminate  and  measure  among 
pleasures  and  pains;  it  is  a  condition  of  self-control.  So 
far  there  is  agreement.  But  Democritus  held  that  this 
self-knowledge  in  the  form  of  knowledge  of  knowledge  can 
be  attained  by  knowledge  of  natural  causes.  Plato  holds 
that  knowledge  of  physical  causes,  being  in  the  realm  of 
generation,  is  useful,  but  only  when  there  is  first  a  knowl- 
edge of  ends  which  are  final.  Here  is  touched  upon,  at 
least  by  indirection,  the  difference  between  the  two  great 
systems  of  antiquity. 

Our  last  paragraphs,  however,  emphasize  more  than  the 
facts  warrant  a  Democritean  element  in  the  views  allotted 
to  Critias.  It  is  enough  that  the  position  is  Cyrenaic  with 
probable  atomistic  affiliations,  which  could  hardly  be 
stressed  with  a  man  of  the  world  like  Critias  as  the  leading 
figure.  The  dialogue  begins  with  Charmides  who  defines 
temperance  or  sophrosyne  as  gentleness  or  quietness  or 
moderation.  Is  it  fanciful  to  see  here  an  allusion  to  the 
well-knowTi  Cyreanic  identification  of  true  pleasures  with 
gentle  motions  ?     Note  also  the  reference  to  a  charm  which 
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brings  health,  which  is  connected  with  treating  the  part  in 
the  light  of  the  whole.  The  charm  came  from  Thrace; 
Democritus  was  a  Thracian.  Sophrosyne  means  health  of 
soul.  The  knowledge  of  health  possessed  by  the  physician 
is  the  pivot  upon  which  the  argument  turns  at  each  critical 
stage.  When  at  the  close  the  argument  is  about  to  come 
to  the  conviction  that  knowledge  Avhich  ensures  virtue  and 
so  happiness  is  knowledge  of  the  good,  not  knowledge  of 
knowledge,  Socrates  asks  if  it  is  knowledge  of  health  they  are 
in  search  of,  and  Critias  replies  that  that  is  near  the  truth. 
Note  the  contemptuous  attitude  taken  throughout  toward 
practical  knowledge  of  the  kind  possessed  by  craftsmen. 
Note  again  how  the  soothsayer's  knowledge  is  introduced. 
Socrates  refers  to  the  knowledge  of  the  future  possessed 
by  the  prophet  as  making  one  happy.  Critias  interrupts 
and  says,  "Yes,  but  there  are  others  as  well  as  prophets 
who  have  such  knowledge."  Socrates  replies,  "Yes,  those 
who  know  the  past  and  present,  as  well  as  the  future."* 
The  passage  suggests  not  only  the  importance  attached  by 
all  hedonists  to  knowing  future  pleasures  and  pains  in 
order  to  control  present  enjoyments,  but  also  the  knowledge 
of  real  things,  irrespective  of  time  claimed  by  atomists. 

The  argument  clearly  points  to  a  school  of  aristocratic 
and  cultivated  leanings,  which  identified  the  highest  virtue, 
art  or  knowledge  with  the  health  of  the  soul,  which  held 
that  health  of  soul  is  connected  with  a  science  of  self  just 
as  health  of  body  is  connected  with  the  physician 's  science, 
and  that  the  science  of  self,  or  knowledge  of  knowledge, 
enables  a  man  and  a  city  to  discriminate  between  true  and 
pretended  knowledge  in  himself  and  in  others,  and  hence 

8  The  soothsayer  appears  in  Laches,  too.  Here  he  cannot  really  know 
future  sufferings  and  ills,  because  he  does  not  know  grounds  or  causes  but 
only  their  signs.  Hence  he  does  not  know  whether  future  pains  are  really 
to  be  feared  or  not,  whether  they  are  evil,  even  when  he  "knows"  that  they 
are  going  to  happen.  Henc6  he  has  to  be  "under"  the  general,  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  things  to  be  really  feared  and  hoped  for. 
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secures  self-control  and  order.  If  we  substitute  for  tem- 
perance fearlessness  of  soul  —  "which  we  know  was  a  prized 
virtue  of  the  atomists  —  there  are  many  parallels  between 
the  temperance  of  Critias  and  the  courage  of  Nicias  though 
Critias  occupies  a  much  more  advanced  plane  in  dialectics. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  more  specific  interpretation  lies 
in  the  failure  of  Plato  to  make  reference  to  atomism  spe- 
cific. This  holds  of  his  entire  philosophy.  His  only  serious 
intellectual  rival,  Democritus,  his  only  rival  in  breadth  and 
depth,  Plato  consistently  ignores.  Although  Plato  bor- 
rowed from  him  the  concept  of  fixed  forms,  ideas  or 
schemas,  as  the  sole  objects  of  true  knowledge,  and  al- 
though the  cleavage  between  the  two  systems  is  the  deepest 
found  in  philosophy,  Plato,  so  free  in  his  references  to 
other  philosophei^,  never  gives  a  hint  of  the  existence  of 
Democritus.  Perhaps  the  ''although"  should  be  changed 
to  ' '  because. "  At  all  events,  we  come  here  upon  the  most 
serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  more  specific  interpreta- 
tion of  Platonic  controversial  references. 

We  are  struggling  today  with  the  ethical  problems  of 
Plato's  time.  We  assert  rival  views  more  vehemently.  But 
perhaps  we  consider  them  less  urbanely  and  with  less  of 
lucid  intellectual  method.  The  claims  of  discipline,  of  cul- 
ture, of  natural  science  and  of  an  alleged  more  ultimate 
knowledge  of  ends,  are  still  opposed  to  one  another.  Past 
discussion  seems  to  have  choked  us  vdth  its  debris  rather 
than  enlightened  us.  We  project  our  mental  muddiness 
and  one-sidedness  upon  the  Sophists,  and  laying  our  sins 
upon  them  fail  to  recognize  that,  comparatively  speaking, 
the  Sophists  were  direct  and  honest  and  that  it  is  we  who 
are  sophisticated.  If  we  cannot  get  instruction  by  recur- 
ring to  the  Platonic  scene,  we  may  at  least  discover  the 
charm  of  free  and  direct  mental  play  directed  to  the  fund- 
amental themes  of  life. 
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The  pleasures  of  old  age,  the  terror  of  a  sophist,  the 
praises  of  injustice;  the  origin  of  society,  the  psychology 
of  the  soul  and  a  description  of  Greek  education;  the  na- 
ture of  justice,  marital  relations  and  music ;  a  criticism  of 
art,  gymnastics  and  the  consolations  of  philosophy ;  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  Sicilian  cooking  and  social  reform : — 
these  are  examples  of  the  topics  discussed  in  Plato's  Repub- 
lic. And  yet  the  Republic  is  no  rhetorical  extravaganza. 
Each  of  these  topics  contributes  to  the  progress  of  a  dis- 
cussion. 

The  subject-matter  of  philosophy,  according  to  Plato,  is 
not  a  system  to  be  defended;  it  is  a  problem  to  be  solved. 
In  method,  therefore,  it  is  a  discussion  and  not  a  debate. 
The  unity  of  a  discussion  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  topics 
discussed  but  in  the  theme  of  the  discussion.  And  so  in 
the  development  of  a  theme  one  should  follow  "whither- 
soever the  argument  leads."  When  progress  in  a  discus- 
sion requires  the  introduction  of  material  from  religion, 
the  sciences  or  art,  then  Plato  uses  that  kind  of  material, 
although  it  may  be  both  important  and  necessary  to  correct 
it  first.  Plato  is  not  primarily  a  metaphysician,  but  when 
intellectual  advance  requires  the  distinctions  of  metaphys- 
ics, he  becomes  metaphysical.  Art  for  art's  sake,  knowl- 
edge for  knowledge 's  sake,  no  more  than  wealth  for  wealth 's 
sake,  is  a  just  evaluation  of  values. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  present  a  thesis  regard- 
ing the  main  problem  of  Plato's  Republic.    Interpretation 
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of  SO  familiar  a  treatise  as  the  Republic  would  be  gratuitous 
were  there  not  current  the  general  belief  that  the  Republic 
is  lacking  in  unity  and  coherence.  For  convenience  I  shall 
first  state  the  thesis  and  then  present  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  evidence  in  support  of  it. 

I.    Statement  of  the  Thesis 

The  Republic  of  Plato  has  for  its  main  theme  the  problem 
of  the  relation  of  virtue  and  happiness.  Platonism  is  fun- 
damentally a  faith.  In  metaphysics  it  is  the  faith  that  the 
real  is  not  only  the  rational,  but  is  also  the  perfect.  In 
ethics  it  is  the  faith  that  happiness  is  the  natural  reward 
of  a  good  life.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Republic  to  show 
that  when  good  men  govern  virtue  and  happiness  will  go 
together.  The  construction  of  a  state  is  undertaken  not  in 
order  to  exhibit  justice  nor  even  to  define  it;  it  is  under- 
taken to  show  that  when  the  institutions  of  society  are 
modeled  in  accordance  with  nature,  the  good  life  will  also 
be  the  happy  life.  Virtue  and  happiness  ought  to  go  to- 
gether; if  they  do  not,  then  there  is  something  wrong  and 
unnatural  about  the  forms  of  social  and  political  organiza- 
tion. If  society  as  at  present  organized  admits  the  triumph 
of  injustice  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  wicked  to  prosper, 
the  fault  is  to  be  traced  to  our  system  of  education  and  to 
our  political  institutions.  If  good  men  are  unhappy  it  is 
not  because  nature  sanctions  it  but  because  society  permits 
it.  Unhappiness  is  not  inwrought  into  the  structural  frame- 
work of  nature  so  as  to  be,  like  the  poor,  with  us  always. 
The  evils  of  life  are  not  naturally  necessary,  they  spring 
from  faulty  forms  of  social  living.  Plato  trusts  institu- 
tions. He  believed  that  poverty  and  sin  and  all  the  ills 
that  human  beings  suffer  from  could  be  avoided  if  we  could 
devise  the  proper  system  of  education  and  the  correct 
political  constitution. 
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In  the  development  of  this  thesis  the  Republic  falls  into 
the  following  divisions: 
I.    Formulation  of  the  Problem :     Bk.  I  —  Middle  of  Bk.  II. 
II.    Solution  of  the  Problem:     Middle  of  Bk.  II  — Bk.  X. 
Part  One:     The  first  demonstration 

1.  Analysis  of  pure  justice:     Middle  of  Bk.  II  —  Bk.  VII. 

2.  Analysis  of  pure  injustice:     Bk.  VIII  —  Middle  of  Bk.  IX. 
Part  Two :    The  second  demonstration :   Middle  of  Bk.  IX  — Bk.  X. 

II.    The  Formulatlon  of  the  Problem 

Book  One  and  the  first  half  of  Book  Two  are  devoted  to 
the  development  of  the  chief  problem  of  the  Republic. 
Through  a  series  of  speeches  the  one  question  that  becomes 
more  prominent  and  more  serious  is:  Does  it  pay  to  be 
moral  ? 

1.  The  speech  of  Cephalus.  The  portraiture  of  Cephalus 
is  not  Plato's  idealization  of  old  age.  It  is  an  old  man's 
discussion  of  the  pleasures  of  life.  Among  the  first  words 
to  be  spoken  by  Cephalus  are  these:  "I  assure  you  that  I 
find  the  decay  of  the  mere  bodily  pleasures  accompanied  by 
a  proportionate  growth  in  my  appetite  for  philosophical 
conversations  and  in  the  pleasures  I  derive  from  it"^  (p.  3). 
Speaking  of  his  old  age,  Socrates  then  asks:  "Is  life  painful 
at  that  age,  or  what  report  do  you  make  of  it"  (p.  3)  ? 
Cephalus  replies:  "I  will  certainly  tell  you,  Socrates, 
what  my  own  experience  of  it  is"  (p.  3).  Then  follows  a 
discussion  the  chief  problem  of  which  concerns  the  estima- 
tion of  the  relation  of  happiness  to  external  things.  Is 
happiness  dependent  on  riches  and  the  possession  of  prop- 
erty? Or  does  it  consist  in  an  inner  disposition  of  mind 
and  character?  Or  both?  The  conclusion  is:  "A  good 
man  can  not  be  altogether  cheerful  under  old  age  and 
poverty  combined,  so  on  the  other  hand,  no  wealth  can 

1  All  quotations  and  page  references  are  from  tlie  translation  by  Davies 
and  Vaughan,  The  Home  Library  Edition. 
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make  a  bad  man  at  peace  with  himself"  (p.  3).  A  man 
can  not  be  happy  Avithout  riches,  not  because  riches  are  of 
any  value  in  themselves,  but  because  they  are  the  means 
of  living  a  just  life. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  Cephalus  to  doubt  that  a  good 
man  should  be  happy.  His  views  express  the  faith  of  com- 
mon sense,  a  faith  not  based  on  any  serious  or  reflective 
analysis.  He  represents  an  altogether  pre-philosophical 
stage  of  thought.  It  was  entirely  fitting  that  he  should 
not  remain  for  the  prolonged  discussion  that  followed.  He 
might  have  been  bored;  he  would  certainly  have  been 
shocked. 

2.  The  speech  of  Polemarehus.  Philosophy  is  first  dog- 
matic, then  skeptical,  and  finally  critical.  Polemarehus 
typifies  the  stage  of  dogmatism.  His  appeal  is  to  author- 
ity and  to  tradition,  and  from  thence  he  draws  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  life.  He  expresses  popular  faith  in  moral 
maxims  before  those  maxims  have  received  any  reflective 
analysis.  "To  restore  each  man  his  due,  is  just"  is  a 
definition  of  justice  accepted  on  the  authority  of  Simonides. 

The  point  of  Socrates'  reply  is  that  such  vague  and  gen- 
eral statements,  when  subjected  to  analysis  or  when  made 
concrete,  are  both  contradictory  and  inadequate.  We 
might  have  said,  as  Hegel  said  later,  ' '  only  the  uneducated 
think  abstractly."  The  incidents  which  Socrates  cites  in 
his  examination  of  the  quotation  from  Simonides  bring  out 
the  fact  that  justice  can  not  be  considered  apart  from  the 
consequences  to  which  the  act  refers.  The  real  meaning  of 
Simonides  is  this:  Justice  consists  in  rendering  to  a  man 
that  which  is  appropriate  to  him.  But  what  is  appropriate 
is  a  matter  which  requires  a  good  deal  of  thought. 

3.  The  speech  of  Thrasymachus.  Thrasymachus,  Glau- 
con  and  Adeimantus  represent  with  increasing  seriousness 
the  stage  of  skepticism.     Moral  skepticism  may  be  less  the 
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sin  of  immaturity  than  the  result  of  misguided  instruction. 
Plato  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  power  of  education.  What 
men  think  depends  on  their  intellectual  environment. 
Young  men  lose  their  faith  when  old  men  lose  their  reason. 
The  sophists  were  the  teachers  of  Greece,  and  what  they 
taught  made  men  doubt  that  a  good  man  could  be  happy, 
or  that  it  was  profitable  to  be  moral.  The  skepticism  of 
Thrasymachus  is  bold  and  complacent,  that  of  Glaucon  and 
Adeimantus  more  serious  and  reserved. 

The  views  expressed  by  Thrasymachus  represent  sophist- 
ical teachings.  ''Justice  is  simply  the  interest  of  the 
stronger"  (p.  18).  Or  as  restated  so  as  to  be  more  in- 
telligible to  Socrates:  ''The  interest  of  the  established 
government  is  just"  (p.  18).  On  this  basis  Thrasymachus 
praises  the  practice  of  injustice.  The  sophist  was  a  spe- 
cialist in  the  art  of  keeping  up  appearances.  Justice,  being 
the  specious  convention  which  gives  men  scruples,  is  in 
reality  the  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  strong  exploit 
the  weak.  He  who  thinks  it  is  possible  to  get  forward  in 
a  worldly  way  by  a  too  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  of 
virtue  is  "  a  simple  amusing  creature ' '  and  certainly  could 
have  had  but  little  experience.  Innocence  realizes  its  own 
insipidity  and  for  youth  at  least  virtue  is  at  best  but  dull 
and  torpid ! 

Now  Plato  would  never  have  devoted  so  much  time  and 
energy  to  a  refutation  of  the  sophists  if  he  had  not  con- 
sidered them  worthy  of  refutation.  It  is  misapplied  half- 
truth  that  is  dangerous.  In  the  examination  of  the  doc- 
trine put  forward  by  Thrasymachus,  Socrates  says:  "We 
both  admit  that  justice  is  in  harmony  with  interest;  but 
you  lengthen  this  into  the  assertion  that  justice  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  stronger:  to  which  I  demur"  (p.  19).  We 
have  in  this  statement  the  guiding  principle  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Republic.     The  principle  is  that  justice 
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is  in  harmony  vdth  individual  interest.  This  proposition 
is  never  once  denied  by  Plato.  To  that  extent  he  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  sophists  and  with  the  more  general  utilitarian 
position.  Individual  interest  is  the  guiding  principle  of 
life  and  a  universal  rule  of  action.  Justice  wdll  certainly 
have  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  interest  though  it  is  not  the 
interest  of  the  stronger,  there  being  no  reason  why  any  one 
class  should  be  preeminent  in  justice. 

That  justice  is  not  in  the  interest  of  any  one  class  is 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  virtues  with  the  arts.  Both 
Plato  and  Aristotle  were  fond  of  considering  the  virtues 
after  the  analogy  of  the  mechanical  arts.  Now  all  the 
mechanical  arts  are  concerned  with  the  production  of  ends 
which  subserve  purposes  outside  themselves.  No  art  is  for 
its  own  sake,  but  each  is  in  the  interest  of  ends  beyond  itself, 
and  that  is  the  ars  artium  which  utilizes  the  productions 
of  all  the  other  arts  for  an  end  which  no  one  of  the  lesser 
arts  can  define.  Bridles  are  not  for  bridle  makers  but  for 
riders.  The  physician  works  in  harmony  with  interest, 
but  not  in  the  interest  of  himself  but  of  the  sick.  There- 
fore, if  justice  be  an  art,  the  class  which  practices  it  must 
do  so  in  the  interest  of  an  end  more  ulterior  than  the  per- 
fection of  its  own  activity. 

4.  The  speech  of  Glaucon.  A  complacent  answer  is 
sufficient  for  a  complacent  skeptic.  But  a  serious  and 
reserv^ed  skepticism  requires  greater  sympathy  and  kind- 
ness. Glaucon,  feeling  the  insufficiency  of  Socrates'  reply 
to  Thrasymaehus,  seeks  further  light  on  the  subject  of  the 
relation  of  happiness  and  virtue.  He  asks :  ' '  Socrates,  do 
you  wish  really  to  convince  us  that  it  is  on  every  account 
better  to  be  just  than  unjust,  or  only  to  seem  to  have  con- 
vinced us"  (p.  43)?  He  does  not  ask  Socrates  to  say 
what  justice  really  is  but  to  explain  why  it  is  more  profit- 
able to  be  just  than  unjust.     In  formulating  his  difficulty, 
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Glaucon  refers  to  three  types  of  desirable  things,  those 
which  are  intrinsically  pleasant  but  which  are  of  no  instru- 
mental value ;  those  which  are  intrinsically  pleasant  and 
at  the  same  time  useful ;  and  finally  those  which  are  intrin- 
sically unpleasant  but  valuable  for  their  use.  Into  which 
of  these  classes  of  desirable  things  do  you  put  justice?  If 
current  analysis  is  correct,  then  justice,  Glaucon  thinks, 
certainly  seems  to  belong  to  that  class  of  things  which  are 
intrinsically  disagreeable  but  instrumentally  useful.  And 
in  that  event  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  better  to  be  ex- 
pedient than  happy.  Expediency  makes  justice  instru- 
mentally valuable.  But  that  is  not  the  real  difficulty. 
What  Glaucon  wants  to  know  is  whether  justice  is  intrin- 
sically as  well  as  instrumentally  valuable.  Let  us,  he  says, 
dismiss  the  question  of  external  rewards  and  consequences 
and  consider  justice  when  taken  in  itself.  Leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  question  of  expediency,  can  it  be  shown 
that  virtue  is  its  own  reward  ? 

The  problem  is  stated  in  tenns  of  the  current  sophistical 
distinction  between  nature  and  convention.  Now  there  are 
three  propositions  which  the  sophists  taught  concerning 
man  in  a  state  of  nature.  (1)  To  commit  injustice  with 
impunity  is  by  nature  best;  that  is,  to  commit  injustice  is 
naturally  and  intrinsically  pleasant.  (2)  To  suffer  in- 
justice without  power  of  retaliation  is  by  nature  worst; 
that  is,  to  suffer  injustice  is  naturally  and  intrinsically 
painful.  (3)  The  painful  consequences  following  prop- 
osition two  quite  overbalance  the  pleasant  consequences  fol- 
lowing proposition  one.  Based  on  these  three  propositions 
the  sophists  put  forward  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  justice. 
Justice  is  not  found  in  nature ;  only  injustice  has  a  natural 
basis.  As  a  result  of  proposition  three,  men  formed  a  com- 
pact on  the  basis  of  social  expediency.  Hence  arose  legisla- 
tion, contracts,  conventions,  and  institutions.     And  so  it 
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is  the  "custom"  to  call  what  the  state  does  just.  Thrasy- 
machus  was,  therefore,  quite  right  in  saying  that  justice  is 
the  interest  of  the  established  government.  Justice,  to  be 
sure,  is  a  social  necessity,  valuable  as  a  means  of  escaping 
the  evils  of  injustice,  but  its  value  so  far  as  happiness  is 
concerned  is  purely  negative. 

Now,  continues  Glaucon,  if  this  view  of  the  origin  and 
nature  of  justice  is  correct,  there  is  only  one  conclusion  to 
draw,  and  that  is  that  men  practice  justice  unwillingly. 
That  is  to  say,  virtue  and  happiness  have  no  basis  of  ident- 
ity in  nature.  And  what  is  more,  in  the  light  of  what  has 
been  said,  for  men  to  practice  justice  unwillingly  is  quite 
the  reasonable  thing  to  do.  In  order  to  show  this  let  us 
exhibit  justice  and  injustice  in  their  pure  form.  Or  what 
is  the  same  thing,  generalize  the  law  that  each  individual 
seeks  his  own  interest.  Give  to  each  individual  the  fullest 
liberty  of  action  and  equip  him  with  all  the  means  necessary 
to  follow  out  successfully  all  his  natural  inclinations,  and 
see  what  happens.  Will  such  a  man,  when  seeking  the 
satisfaction  of  his  desires,  act  in  accordance  with  the 
restraints  of  convention  or  in  accordance  with  the  impulses 
of  his  nature?  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  natural 
satisfaction  is  not  best  attained  through  the  irksome  by- 
ways of  law  and  government.  Justice  as  conformity  to  the 
established  government  may  be  expedient  but  it  is  certainly 
not  pleasant.  Happiness  is  best  attained  by  the  more  direct 
appeal  to  natural  impulse.  "And  therefore  they  affirm, 
Socrates,  that  a  better  provision  is  made  both  by  gods  and 
men  for  the  life  of  the  unjust,  than  for  the  life  of  the  just" 
(p.  50). 

5.  The  speech  of  Adeimantus.  There  is  another  group 
of  facts  which  has  a  special  bearing  on  the  discussion, 
namely  the  considerations  of  religion.  It  is  said  that  the 
values  of  virtue   are  instrumental  and  among  these   the 
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rewards  of  a  future  existence  are  important.  Now  suppose 
there  is  no  future  life,  suppose  there  are  no  gods,  or  that 
they  are  entirely  indifferent  to  the  actions  of  men,  could 
it  still  be  said  that  justice  is  better  than  injustice?  Add 
to  this  the  consolations  of  religious  indulgences  and  forgive- 
ness such  as  are  taught  in  the  mysteries,  then  what  shall 
we  say  ' '  respecting  the  character  which  a  man  must  possess, 
and  the  path  in  which  he  must  walk,  in  order  to  live  the 
best  possible  life"  (p.  53).  If  happiness  be  our  goal 
(p.  54)  then  justice  is  the  poorest  way  possible  of  attaining 
it.  ""What  consideration,  therefore,  remains  which  should 
induce  us  to  prefer  justice  to  the  greatest  injustice"  (p. 
55)? 

According  to  Adeimantus  the  source  of  the  difficulty 
regarding  the  relation  between  virtue  and  happiness  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  Socrates  and  all  others  who  have 
praised  justice  have  without  exception  done  so  on  the 
ground  of  external  and  instrumental  rewards.  If  justice 
is  to  be  preferred  because  its  results  bring  more  natural 
happiness  than  injustice,  then  the  facts  of  experience  seem 
contradictory.  It  is  the  unjust  who  are  reaping  the  bene- 
fits of  life  while  the  just  are  having  a  miserable  time  of  it. 
Now,  Socrates,  continues  Adeimantus,  if  you  had  not  tried 
to  define  justice  in  terms  of  its  consequences,  but  had  done 
what  Glaucon  first  asked  you  to  do,  namely,  to  dismiss  the 
question  of  instrumental  values  and  discuss  intrinsic  values, 
that  is,  to  tell  us  what  justice  is  in  itself  apart  from  its 
external  rewards  and  results,  then  this  difficulty  would 
have  been  solved.  "Therefore,  do  not  content  yourself 
with  proving  to  us  that  justice  is  better  than  injustice ;  but 
shew  us  what  is  that  influence  exerted  by  each  on  its  pos- 
sessor, for  which,  whether  gods  and  men  see  it  or  not,  the 
one  is  in  itself  a  blessing,  and  the  other  a  bane"  (p.  59). 

By  way  of  summary  we  may  restate  the  problem.     The 
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sophists  were  the  teachers  of  young  men.  What  they  had 
been  teaching  about  the  origin  and  nature  of  justice  in- 
volved the  following  conflict: 

Nature  —  Injustice  —  Happiness  —  Intrinsic 
Convention —  Justice  —  Expediency  —  Instrumental 

The  general  feeling  is  that  a  man  can  not  be  just  and  at 
the  same  time  seek  his  own  interest.  He  must  choose 
between  a  virtuous  life  and  a  happy  life.  Here  are  serious 
young  men  who  are  mystified  by  current  teaching.  They 
think  the  best  possible  life  ought  to  be  both  honorable  and 
happy.  But  current  teaching  involves  a  conflict  between 
expediency  and  happiness,  between  the  conventions  of  org- 
anized society  and  the  laws  of  nature. 

In  resolving  the  difficulty  Socrates  does  not  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  sophists  were  entirely  wrong.  He  accepts 
their  basal  principles  as  correct.  Individual  interest  is  the 
guiding  principle  of  life.  If  this  principle  is  consistently 
carried  out  and  consistently  applied,  then  justice  will  join 
both  happiness  and  expediencey  and  its  values  will  be  both 
intrinsic  and  instrumental.  Justice  is  not  an  escape  from 
the  evils  of  individual  interest,  it  is  the  means  of  better 
securing  those  interests.  Only  when  society  is  organized 
in  accordance  with  this  universal  law  of  nature  will  justice 
be  of  service  in  attaining  the  best  possible  life.  The  only 
reason  that  justice  seemed  less  gainful  than  injustice  was 
that  in  the  organization  of  society  this  rule  of  action  had 
not  been  strictly  adhered  to.  What  Plato  says  is  that  if 
the  conventions  of  society  are  adjusted  to  the  fundamental 
needs  and  interests  of  human  nature  there  will  be  no  con- 
flict between  the  satisfactions  of  natural  impulse  and  the 
restraints  of  organized  law  and  government.  Society  does 
not  exist  to  curb  nature,  it  exists  to  provide  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  perfection  of  natural  happiness.     The 
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kind  of  justice  that  is  irksome  is  the  kind  that  accompanies 
institutions  that  are  burdensome.  To  escape  conformity 
to  a  certain  kind  of  institution  may  be  and  often  is  more 
profitable  than  to  comply  when  compliance  means  the  stif- 
ling of  impulse.  Plato  does  not  say  that  self  interest  is 
unjust.  What  he  says  is  that  if  one  seeks  his  interests 
intelligently  and  in  strict  conformity  with  the  natural 
character  of  those  interests  he  will  be  acting  both  justly 
and  happily. 

In  order  to  establish  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation 
let  us  now  turn  to  Plato's  solution  of  the  problem. 

III.    The  Solution  of  the  Problem 

The  constructive  part  of  the  Republic  falls  into  two 
main  divisions  which  Plato  calls  "the  first  demonstration" 
and  the  ' '  second  demonstration. ' '  The  first  demonstration, 
or  proof  of  the  thesis  that  virtue  and  happiness  go  together, 
is  sub-divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  includes  an 
analysis  of  pure  justice  and  extends  from  the  middle  of 
Book  Two  through  Book  Seven.  The  second  part  includes 
an  analysis  of  pure  injustice  and  includes  Book  Eight  and 
one-half  of  Book  Nine.  This  division  is  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  of  Glaucon ;  namely,  to  generalize  the 
law  of  individual  interest  involving  the  exhibition  of  jus- 
tice and  injustice  in  their  abstract  forms  in  order,  by 
observing  what  each  one  is  in  itself,  to  determine  the  na- 
tural results  of  each  in  respect  to  happiness  and  unhap- 
piness. 

A.    Part  One :     The  Analysis  of  Pure  Justice. 

Glaucon  had  taken  as  his  point  of  departure  the  com- 
monly received  doctrine  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  justice 
based  upon  the  current  sophistical  theory  of  the  origin  of 
the  state.  It  was  in  terms  of  this  analysis  that  the  prob- 
lem received  its  most  impressive  statement.     So  in  order 
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to  begin  at  the  beginning  Socrates  gives  the  correct  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  state.  He  too  begins  with  the  character 
of  human  nature  in  its  original  form.  There  are  three 
basal  facts.  (1)  Individual  interest  is  the  law  of  nature. 
(2)  One  individual  differs  from  another  in  natural  en- 
dowment. (3)  No  one  is  individually  independent.  Co- 
operative effort  is  the  result  of  these  basal  facts  and  becomes 
the  means  of  seeking  individual  interest.  Society  is  not 
an  artificial  contract  undertaken  in  order  to  ward  off  the 
evils  of  natural  injustice.  It  is  a  means  of  better  securing 
the  satisfaction  of  our  needs.  If  physical  nature  were 
entirely  humane  she  would  have  supplied  man  with  the 
economic  necessities  of  life,  but  since  this  is  not  so  the 
industrial  and  mechanical  arts  arise  in  response  to  pract- 
ical necessity. 

1.  The  origin  of  justice.  The  bees  and  the  ants  exhibit 
co-operative  effort  and  in  some  sense  live  a  social  life. 
But  they  have  no  state  and  their  actions  are  neither  just 
nor  unjust.  Where,  then,  is  the  origin  of  justice?  Ac- 
cording to  Plato,  justice  arises  at  that  point  where  educa- 
tion is  necessary.  ''But  in  what  way  shall  we  rear  and 
educate  them  (i.e.,  the  guardians)  ?  And  will  the  inves- 
tigation of  this  point  help  us  on  towards  discovering  that 
which  is  the  object  of  all  our  speculations;  namely,  the 
manner  in  which  justice  and  injustice  grow  up  in  a  state" 
(p.  70).  This  seems  a  strange  passage;  what  it  means,  I 
think,  is  this.  Nature  takes  care  of  herself  up  to  a  certain 
point.  Up  to  that  point  the  primitive  needs  of  life  find 
their  satisfaction  without  involving  any  conflicts.  The 
basal  instincts  operate  without  interfering  with  each  other. 
If  instincts  in  seeking  their  individual  satisfactions  never 
failed  to  gain  their  ends  and  if  in  gaining  them  they  never 
came  into  conflict  with  one  another,  then  there  would  be 
no  need  for  reason  nor  justice  nor  a  state.     But  in  the  na- 
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tural  course  of  things  conflicts  arise.  The  basal  needs  go 
astray.  It  is  then  that  nature  can  no  longer  be  left  to 
instinctive  gravitation.  It  becomes  necessary  to  educate 
one,  that  is,  to  teach  him  how  to  assist  nature  in  providing 
the  means  of  satisfying  human  interests.  Justice  arises  at 
that  point  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  harmonize  natural 
interests.  So  long  as  interests  are  gained  without  conflict 
there  is  no  need  for  justice.     Justice  is  an  ad-just-ment. 

The  mechanical  and  industrial  arts  arise  as  means  of 
attaining  the  satisfaction  of  our  interests.  But  one  wants 
more  than  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  Hence  arise  the  fine 
arts.  The  origin  of  the  fine  arts  is  also  the  opportunity  for 
injustice.  It  should  not  be  a  matter  of  great  surprise  that 
Plato  connects  the  origin  of  the  possibility  of  injustice  with 
what  makes  it  possible  for  one  to  write  poetry !  Art  and 
morals,  therefore,  have  a  similar  origin.  Art  presupposes 
the  possibility  of  re-adjustment.  The  need  for  art  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  nature  left  to  herself  does  not  adequately 
and  harmoniously  supply  all  our  needs.  As  Goethe  has 
remarked,  nature  works  with  a  trembling  hand.  Now  if 
pleasure  is  to  preponderate  over  pain,  interests  must  be  ad- 
justed. To  educate  one  is  to  teach  him  how  to  discover 
his  natural  capacity  and  how  to  bring  it  to  its  highest  devel- 
opment, or  what  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  to  teach  him  how 
to  seek  his  interests  most  intelligently.  Each  must  seek  his 
interest ;  but  interests  as  well  as  those  who  seek  them  differ. 
The  intelligent  harmonization  of  conflicting  and  chaotic  in- 
terests makes  a  moral  order.  One  may  be  taught  to  escape 
the  conflicts  of  natural  impulse.  Creative  intelligence  su- 
persedes laissez-faire  and  justice  becomes  a  kind  of  educa- 
tion. 

2.  The  question  of  happiness.  The  strict  discipline 
required  in  the  type  of  education  prescribed  for  the  guard- 
ians set  forth  in  Book  Three  calls  forth  the  following  ques- 
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tion  from  Adeimantus :  "Then  what  defense  will  you 
make,  Socrates,  if  any  one  protests  that  you  are  not  making 
the  men  of  this  class  particularly  happy"  (p,  128)  ?  They 
derive  no  advantage  from  their  position  and  lack  "every- 
thing that  is  usually  considered  necessary  to  happiness" 
(p.  128).  Socrates  replies:  "By  travelling  the  same  road 
as  before,  we  shall  find,  1  think,  what  to  say.  We  shall 
reply  that,  though  it  would  not  surprise  us,  if  even  this 
class  in  the  given  circumstances  were  very  happy,  yet  that 
our  object  in  the  construction  of  our  state  is  not  to  make 
any  one  class  preeminently  happy,  but  to  make  the  whole 
state  as  happy  as  it  can  be  made"  (p.  128).  The  purpose 
in  the  organization  of  the  state  was  not  primarily  to  dis- 
cover justice  and  injustice,  but  it  was  in  order  that  "after 
having  observed  them  we  might  decide  the  question  we 
have  been  so  long  investigating"  (p.  129),  namely,  whether 
justice  in  itself  is  a  blessing  or  a  bane. 

Socrates  answers  the  inquiry  concerning  happiness  as 
follows:  "Do  not  compel  us  to  attach  to  our  guardians 
such  a  species  of  happiness  as  shall  make  them  anything 
but  guardians.  .  .  .  We  should  examine  then  whether 
our  object  in  constituting  our  guardians  should  be  to  secure 
to  them  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  happiness,  or 
whether  our  duty,  as  regards  happiness,  is  to  see  if  our 
state  as  a  whole  enjoys  it.  .  .  .  "  (pp.  129-130).  And 
so  each  class  must  perfect  itself  and  be  permitted  ' '  to  par- 
take of  as  much  happiness  as  the  nature  of  the  case  allows 
it. ' '  In  the  solution  of  this  problem  the  law  of  individual 
interest  is  restated  in  the  form  of  a  universal  rule  of  action. 
"Every  individual  ought  to  have  some  one  occupation  in 
the  state,  which  should  be  that  to  which  his  natural  capacity 
was  best  adapted"  (p.  147).  This  principle  as  restated 
implies  that  interest  and  capacity,  taste  and  talent  go  to- 
gether.    It  is  in  accordance  with  this  universal  rule  of 
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action  that  Plato  discusses  such  topics  as  the  relation  of 
wealth  and  poverty  to  happiness  and  the  size  of  a  state. 
Each  artisan,  for  example,  is  to  have  as  much  wealth  as  is 
necessary  for  the  perfection  of  his  art.  A  good  ruler,  if 
he  is  interested  in  ruling,  does  not  want  to  make  a  vulgar 
display  of  riches.  If  permanent  and  lasting  happiness  is 
only  to  be  found  in  the  perfection  of  function,  then  excess 
of  riches  becomes  a  handicap.  In  Plato's  time,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  great  commercial  and  industrial  life,  there  was 
little  that  one  could  do  with  money,  except  perhaps  to 
spend  it  on  art,  and  Plato  didn't  think  much  of  art.  Riches 
as  the  means  of  creating  the  leisure  necessary  for  writing 
poetry  were  no  avenue  to  happiness. 

The  law  of  individual  interest  determines  the  size  of  a 
state.  The  state  must  not  be  too  large  for  individual  in- 
spection. The  guardians  were  to  be  overseei*s,  and  Plato 
was  not  willing  to  let  things  drift  from  under  individual 
supervision.  He  recognized  no  principles  of  social  adjust- 
ment save  intelligence.  A  state  was  not  to  be  too  big  for 
the  administrative  watchfulness  of  a  single  individual. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  political  implications  of 
Roman  stoicism.  No  Roman  emperor  could  over-see  an 
empire,  and  so  must  trust  to  forces  beyond  indi\^dual  con- 
trol. 

5.  Justice  and  Happiness.  The  construction  of  a  state 
was  undertaken,  we  have  maintained,  not  in  order  to  define 
justice,  but  in  order  to  discover  whether  the  just  man  is 
happy.  "Then  the  organization  of  our  state  is  now  com- 
plete, son  of  Ariston :  and  the  next  thing  for  you  to  do  is 
to  examine  it  ...  in  order  to  try  if  we  can  see  where 
justice  may  be  found  in  it  and  where  injustice,  and  where- 
in they  differ  the  one  from  the  other,  and  which  of  the  two 
the  man  who  desires  to  be  happy  ought  to  possess,  whether 
all  gods  and  men  know  it  or  not"  (p.  139).     It  makes  no 
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difference  whether  such  a  state  as  Plato  constructed  existed. 
What  Glaueon  asked  Socrates  to  do  was  to  consider  pure 
justice  in  order  to  determine  its  relation  to  happiness.  The 
construction  of  a  state  was  entirely  subordinate  to  this. 
"Then  the  design  of  our  investigation  into  the  nature  of 
justice  in  itself,  and  the  character  of  the  perfectly  just  man, 
as  well  as  the  possibility  of  his  existence,  and  likewise  into 
the  nature  of  injustice,  and  the  character  of  the  perfectly 
unjust  man,  was  to  use  them  as  patterns,  but  it  was  not 
our  intention  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  these  things 
in  practice"  (p.  202).  The  inquiry  was  entirely  theoret- 
ical and  was  undertaken  to  show  that  if  men  ivere  properly 
educated  and  if  society  were  properly  organized  in  accord- 
ance with  the  basal  facts  of  human  nature,  then  virtue  and 
happiness  would  go  together.  This  method  was  employed 
at  the  specific  request  of  Glaueon. 

At  the  close  of  the  analysis  of  justice,  an  analysis  too 
familiar  to  need  exposition,  Socrates  says:  "What  now 
remains  for  us,  apparently,  is  to  inquire  whether  it  is  also 
profitable  to  act  justly,  and  to  pursue  honourable  aims,  and 
to  be  just,  whether  a  man  be  known  to  be  such  or  not,  — 
or  to  act  unjustly  and  to  be  unjust,  if  one  suffer  no  punish- 
ment, and  be  not  made  a  better  man  by  chastisement"  (p. 
165).  The  answ^er  comes  automatically.  Justice  is  intrin- 
sically as  well  as  instrumentally  valuable.  When  a  state 
is  organized  according  to  the  universal  rule  of  action  which 
is  also  a  law  of  nature,  then  happiness  and  expediency  are 
joined. 

3.  The  One  Great  Point.  How  then  are  justice  and 
happiness  to  be  attained?  They  are  to  be  attained,  Plato 
thinks,  "if  the  guardians  diligently  observe  the  one  great 
point,  as  the  saying  is,  though  it  should  rather  be  called 
sufficient  than  great"  (p.  133).  And  w^hat  is  that  point? 
"Education,  I  said,  and  rearing"  (p.  133).     You  can  not 
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legislate  men  into  happiness,  you  can  only  educate  them 
for  it.  The  way  to  perfection  is  not  through  legal  enact- 
ment but  through  a  system  of  education.  Plato  did  not 
think  any  more  of  lawyers  than  he  did  of  poets.  His  guar- 
dians are  educators,  not  legislators.  The  state  is  a  social 
and  not  a  political  institution  and  must  be  educationally 
and  not  legally  conceived.  Plato  knew  the  impotence  of 
prohibitoiy  law.  "For  indeed  these  are  the  most  amusing 
people  in  the  world,  who  imagine  that  with  their  everlasting 
enactments  and  amendments  concerning  the  matters  we 
lately  described,  they  will  find  some  way  of  putting  down 
the  knaveries  that  are  practiced  in  contracts  ..."  (p. 
138).  Passing  laws  will  not  make  men  good.  Plato's 
Republic  is  more  a  system  of  education  than  it  is  a  political 
constitution.  When  it  is  said  that  Plato  trusts  institutions, 
it  is  educational  and  not  political  institutions  which  he 
trusts.  The  primary  task  of  the  statesman  is  to  educate 
the  citizens. 

Politics  is  subordinated  to  education.  ' '  For  whether  the 
supreme  power  be  in  the  hands  of  one  or  many,  the  impor- 
tant laws  of  the  state  will  not  be  disturbed,  if  their  train- 
ing and  education  be  such  as  we  have  described"  (p.  166). 
It  is  the  problem  of  the  educator  to  adjust  the  conventions 
of  society  to  the  basal  facts  of  human  nature.  The  sophists 
had  contrasted  nature  and  convention  and  had  represented 
them  as  in  conflict.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  virtue  and 
happiness  were  incompatible.  Plato  wishes  to  adjust  nature 
and  convention  and  thereby  to  show  that  virtue  and  hap- 
piness go  together.  ' '  Then  our  intended  legislation  was  not 
impracticable,  or  visionary,  since  the  proposed  law  was  in 
accordance  with  nature ;  rather  it  is  the  existing  usage,  con- 
travening this  of  ours,  that  to  all  appearance  contravenes 
nature"  (p.  177). 

Plato  is  age-abiding  in  his  statement  of  problems.     He  is 
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Greek  in  his  solution  of  them.  We  are  not  here  concerned 
with  Plato's  three  "waves"  of  reform.  We  are  only 
concerned  in  pointing  out  that  they  are  worked  out 
in  conformity  with  the  basal  principles  of  human  nature 
and  that  until  kings  are  philosophers  "it  is  difficult  to  see 
that  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  happiness  can  be  at- 
tained, by  the  state  or  by  the  individual"  (p.  204).  The 
educator-statesman  by  virtue  of  his  knowledge  knows  what 
happiness  is  and  by  virtue  of  his  kingly  power  is  able  to 
produce  it  in  others.  Philosophy,  therefore,  is  the  guide 
to  happiness. 

B.    Part  Two :    Pure  Injustice. 

The  division  of  the  "first  demonstration"  into  two  main 
parts  was  made  in  response  to  the  request  of  Glaucon.  He 
had  asked  Socrates  to  adopt  the  method  of  generalization 
and  to  exhibit  pure  justice  and  pure  injustice.  The  chief 
purpose  of  the  inquiry  was  "in  order  that,  after  viewing 
them  all  and  agreeing  as  to  the  best  and  the  worst  man, 
we  might  examine  whether,  or  not,  the  best  is  happiest, 
and  the  worst  most  wretched"  (p.  297). 

To  exhibit  pure  justice  it  was  necessary  to  create  an 
ideal  state.  But  material  for  the  exhibition  of  pure  in- 
justice lies  ready  at  hand.  Injustice  quite  as  much  as 
justice  is  a  social  thing  and  can  only  be  understood  when 
socially  displayed.  Institutions  spring  from  the  moral  dis- 
positions of  individuals  and  their  variety  is  equal  in  number 
to  the  types  of  human  character.  Therefore  an  examina- 
tion of  the  types  of  constitutions  will  be  an  indirect  way  of 
discovering  the  character  of  injustice.  There  are  four 
forms  of  constitutions,  that  of  Crete  and  Sparta,  oligarchy, 
democracy,  and  despotism;  and  the  worst  of  these  is  des- 
potism. The  character  of  the  despotic  man  is  depicted  in 
order  to  see  "whether  his  manner  of  living  is  happy,  or 
the  reverse"  (p.  335). 
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"Hence,  as  city  is  to  city  in  point  of  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, so  also  is  man  to  man :  is  it  not  so  ? 

"Undoubtedly  it  is. 

"Then,  in  point  of  virtue,  how  does  a  city  under  a 
tyrant  stand  as  compared  with  a  city  under  such  a  kingly 
government,  as  we  at  first  described  ? 

"They  are  the  very  opposite  of  one  another,  he  replied: 
one  is  supremely  virtuous,  and  the  other  supremely  wicked. 

"I  shall  not  ask  you  which  is  which,  because  that  is 
obvious.  But  do  you  decide  the  question  of  happiness  and 
misery  in  the  same  way,  or  not"?  (p.  343) 

The  conclusion  is  stated  as  follows: 

Well,  he  said,  the  decision  is  an  easy  one.  I  arrange  them,  like 
choruses,  in  order  of  their  entrance,  in  point  of  virtue  and  vice,  hap- 
piness and  misery. 

Shall  we,  then,  hire  a  herald,  or  shall  I  make  proclamation  in  per- 
son,—  that  the  son  of  Ariston  has  given  his  sentence  to  the  effect 
that  he  is  the  happiest  man  who  is  best  and  justest,  that  is,  who  is 
most  kindly,  and  who  rules  over  himself  royally;  whereas  he  is 
the  most  wretched  man  who  is  worst  and  most  unjust,  that  is,  who 
is  most  tyrannical,  and  who  plays  the  tyrant  to  the  greatest  perfection 
over  himself  and  over  a  city? 

Let  such  be  your  proclamation,  he  replied. 

And  am  I  to  add  my  proclamation,  that  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  all  men  and  gods  find  out  their  character,  or  not? 

Do  so.   (p.  348) 

C.     The  Second  Demonstration. 

"Very  well,  I  proceeded;  this  will  make  one  demonstra- 
tion for  us.  The  following  must  make  a  second,  if  it  shall 
be  approved. 

"What  is  it? 

' '  Since  the  soul  of  each  individual  has  been  divided  into 
three  parts  corresponding  to  the  three  classes  in  the  state, 
our  position  will  admit,  I  think,  of  a  second  demonstra- 
tion" (p.  349). 

In  what  has  gone  before  Plato  has,  in  strict  accordance 
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with  the  request  of  Glaueon,  presented  pure  justice  and 
pure  injustice  and  has  on  the  basis  of  the  presentation 
compared  them  with  respect  to  happiness  and  unhappiness. 
However,  the  thesis  that  virtue  and  happiness  have  a  na- 
tural identity  admits  of  a  second  proof.  This  is  done  in 
the  second  half  of  Book  Nine  and  Boolf  Ten,  These  closing 
portions  of  the  Republic  do  not  constitute  a  digression; 
they  are  logically  connected  with  the  main  thesis  developed 
throughout  the  entire  book,  and  constitute  a  second  type 
of  evidence  in  support  of  the  thesis. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  soul  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  a  rational  part,  a  spirited  part,  and  an  appeti- 
tive part.  There  are  also  three  types  of  pleasure  cor- 
responding to  the  three  parts  of  the  soul,  and  accordingly 
three  classes  of  men,  lovers  of  wisdom,  lovers  of  strife,  and 
lovers  of  gain.  There  is  a  qualitative  distinction  among 
pleasures.  The  pleasures  appropriate  to  the  rational  part 
of  the  soul  are  qualitatively  superior  to  the  pleasures  of 
strife  and  gain.  The  basis  of  their  natural  excellence  is 
found  in  experience.  Only  he  who  has  experienced  the 
three  types  of  pleasure  can  be  a  competent  judge  of  their 
relative  excellence.  Not  all  pleasures  are  equally  pleasant. 
As  in  the  first  demonstration,  the  occupations  of  men  were 
determined  by  their  natural  capacities,  the  choice  resulting 
in  an  aristocracy ;  so  in  the  second  demonstration  the  types 
of  pleasure  are  determined  in  terms  of  a  scale  of  natural 
excellence.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  pleasures  that  are 
appropriate  to  the  rational  part  of  the  soul  are  qualitatively 
superior  to  those  of  the  spirited  or  appetitive  parts  and 
therefore  constitute  the  basis  of  a  more  enduring  happiness. 

Now  virtue  is  a  rational  achievement.  We  have  seen 
that  justice  arises  at  that  point  where  it  is  necessary  for 
intelligence  to  adjust  the  conflicts  of  nature.  Each  man 
seeks  his  interest,  but  interests  differ.     Each  man  does  that 
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which  by  nature  he  was  best  fitted  to  do,  but  natural  abil- 
ities differ.  It  therefore  required  rational  instruction  to 
teach  men  how  to  be  just. 

Justice  springs  from  reason.  But  highest  pleasure  also 
springs  from  reason.  "Hence,  so  long  as  the  whole  soul 
follows  the  guidance  of  the  wisdom-loving  element  without 
any  dissension,  each  part  can  not  only  do  its  o"wn  proper 
work  in  all  respects,  or  in  other  words,  be  just ;  but,  more- 
over, it  can  enjoy  its  own  proper  pleasures,  in  the  best  and 
tiniest  shape  possible"  (p.  359). 

In  the  first  demonstration,  the  one  great  point  was 
education.  The  best  possible  life  is  the  aim  of  all  human 
endeavor.  This  aim  can  be  attained  only  when  life  is 
rationally  guided.  Likewise  in  the  second  demonstration 
the  means  of  attaining  the  highest  happiness  lie  in  ed- 
ucation. One  must  plan  his  life  in  order  to  develop  that 
part  of  the  soul  that  supports  the  qualitatively  superior 
type  of  pleasure.  "Hence,  I  conclude,  the  man  of  under- 
standing will  direct  all  his  energies  through  life  to  this  one 
object;  his  plan  being,  in  the  first  place,  to  honour  those 
studies  which  will  impress  this  high  character  upon  his 
soul,  while  at  the  same  time  he  slights  all  others"  (p.  366). 
Now  the  system  of  education  in  the  first  demonstration 
required  drastic  political  and  social  reform.  It  will  also 
be  necessary  in  the  second  demonstration  to  introduce 
reform. 

Plato's  criticism  of  poetry  in  Book  Ten  and  in  general 
his  philosophy  of  art  has  a  verj'  intimate  and  logical  con- 
nection with  the  plot  of  the  Republic .  It  is  only  when 
Book  Ten  is  taken  out  of  connection  with  the  last  half  of 
Book  Nine  that  its  logical  isolation  becomes  a  problem. 
Just  as  the  commercial  and  vocational  life  springs  from 
the  appetitive  part  of  the  soul  and  is,  therefore,  qualita- 
tively inferior  to  a  life  of  speculation,  so  the  realm  of  the 
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fine  arts  in  so  far  as  they  spring  from  that  part  of  the 
soul  concerned  with  the  emotions  is  superior  to  commerce 
and  industry  but  inferior  to  the  speculative  life.  It  is  the 
teaching  of  Plato  that  art  must  be  subordinated  to  ethics. 
That  is  to  say  the  value  of  art  consists  in  the  contribution 
it  makes  to  the  production  of  character.  "Are  not  the 
excellence,  beauty,  and  correctness  of  every  manufactured 
article  or  living  creature,  or  action,  to  be  tried  only  by  a 
reference  to  the  purposes  intended  in  their  constuction,  or 
in  their  natural  constitution"?  (p.  378)  We  have,  there- 
fore, only  to  ask  what  purpose  poetrj^  subserves  in  the 
development  of  character  to  estimate  its  place  in  a  system 
of  education.  And  inasmuch  as  poetry  deals  with  those 
emotions  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  spirited  and 
appetitive  part  of  our  nature,  it  cannot  be  a  means  to  the 
development  of  the  highest  form  of  pleasure,  namely,  ap- 
propriate to  the  rational  part  of  the  soul.  The  educational 
reforms  of  the  tirst  demonstration  follow  from  the  analysis 
of  pure  justice.  The  educational  reforms  pertaining  to  art 
in  the  second  demonstration  follow  from  the  analysis  of 
pure  pleasure.  And  the  system  of  education  described  in 
the  Eepuhlic  is  that  w^hich  is  necessary  for  the  union  of 
perfect  justice  with  pure  pleasure. 
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The  mystic  has  always  been  at  a  curious  disadvantage 
in  the  history  of  thought.  There  has  been  too  much  loose- 
ness in  his  rapture,  too  much  cloud  in  his  vision  to  make 
him  congenial  to  the  temper  and  technique  of  the  philos- 
opher. The  search  for  truth,  the  philosopher  argues,  has 
to  be  conducted  without  unction  or  tears.  What  can  never 
be  uttered,  what  is  entirely  unutterable,  is  probably  not 
a  truth  too  great  to  be  spoken,  but  a  confusion  too  com- 
plete to  be  endured.  The  mystic  has  been  classed  with 
rhapsodists  and  muscians  and  admitted  at  most  occasionally 
as  a  tinkling  interlude  into  the  sober  conversation  of  philos- 
ophers. 

The  prejudice  against  the  tears  and  melodrama  of  myst- 
ics should  not  cloud  the  historian  to  the  merits  of  mysticism 
as  a  method  in  philosophy  or  as  an  ultimate  point  of  view 
from  which  to  regard  the  world.  Not  all  mystics  are 
sentimentalists,  and  the  distrust  of  cosmic  unction  should 
not  include  those  great  mystics,  (including  Plato  and  Spin- 
oza) whose  mysticism  is  not  an  excursion  into  Schwaermerei, 
but  the  last  inevitable  step  in  a  logic  that  has  been  carried 
as  far  as  logic  will  go.  In  the  mysticism  of  a  thinker  like 
Plotinus,  reason  is  carried  strenuously  and  precisely  to  the 
very  heart  and  substance  of  Being.  If  there  it  finds  its 
own  terminus,  it  must  be  noted  that  that  terminus  has  been 
found  by  reason  itself.  For  Plotinus  mysticism  is  not 
the  evasion  but  the  climax  of  thought.  His  whole  met- 
aphysics drives  one  inevitably  toward  the  ultimate  ecstacy. 
It  is  only  in  the  light  of  his  carefully  considered  analysis 
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that  the  final  rapture  has  a  status,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
intellectual  understanding  of  that  metaphysics  that  it  has 
a  meaning. 

The  general  intellectualistic  prejudice  against  mysticism 
has  operated  against  a  decent  attention  to  the  cogency, 
clarity  and  persuasiveness  of  Plotinus'  system.  A  thinker 
more  completely  consistent,  granting  him  his  premises,  or 
more  fundamentally  perspicuous  is  hardly  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  philosophy.  This  essential  lucidity  of  his 
system  has  for  many  reasons  been  obscured.  His  writings, 
in  the  first  place,  consist  of  chapters,  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  say  separate  essays,  in  the  pivotal  aspects  of  his 
system.  The  anatomy  of  the  whole  structure  can  hardly 
be  perceptible  to  the  casual  reader.  But  each  separate 
Ennead  is  a  variation  upon  a  constant  and  constantly 
maintained  theme;  each  apparently  independent  treatment 
is  envisaged  clearly  in  the  total  context.  Plotinus,  save  in 
very  rare  instances,  never  discusses  anything,  the  soul  or 
happiness,  virtue  or  magic,  God  or  matter,  \vithout  unmis- 
takable reference  to  the  totality  of  his  universe.  Each 
separate  inquiry  is  a  function  of  the  whole  analysis,  as 
each  separate  life  and  thought  and  existence  are  incidental 
expressions  of  that  pervasive  Unity  about  which  alone  it 
may  be  said  that  It  is. 

A  second  cardinal  difficulty  in  the  understanding  of 
Plotinus  is  the  inadaptability  of  language  to  the  expression 
of  the  kind  of  reality  which,  for  Plotinus,  alone  is  real. 
The  fact  that  terms  are  logical  in  their  status  and  import 
does  not  for  the  modern  student  of  philosophy  carry  with 
it  a  warrant  of  their  ontological  ultimacy.  We  have  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  regarding  words  as  symbols,  as  the 
stable  counters  for  unstable  things  that  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  realize  that  it  is  precisely  the  ontological  reality  of 
essences  that  arrests  Plotinus'  interest  and  controls  his 
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imagination.  A  term  is,  for  Plotinus,  not  a  matter  of  psy- 
chological convenience,  or  of  merely  logical  intention. 
Terms,  essences,  ideas  are  the  constituents  of  being;  an 
analysis  of  logic  is  an  analysis  of  reality.  Finally,  but 
only  finally,  logic  itself  is  shown  to  be  a  derivative  and  ex- 
pression of  a  reality  that  transcends  logic  and  analysis 
altogether. 

The  difficulties  in  understanding  this  position  are  due  not 
simply  to  the  trouble  the  modern  student  has  in  taking 
Plotinus'  terms  with  metaphysical  rather  than  merely  ver- 
bal or  logical  seriousness.  Despite  the  sophistication  that 
a  modem  reader  of  philosophy  gets  from  current  idealisms, 
it  is  difficult  to  overcome  the  prepossessions  of  our  quotidien 
intellectual  habits.  Again  and  again  Plotinus  has  to  urge 
the  reader  to  come  at  his  world  unconfused  by  the  routine 
he  must  have  developed  concerning  time,  space  and  the 
tangible  world.  He  demands  what  is  very  rare  even  among 
philosophers  —  a  suspension  of  disbelief  in  the  reality  of 
ideal  terms.  This  involves  what  is  for  unregenerate 
common  sense  even  more  difficult,  a  suspension  of  belief 
in  the  world  of  mundane,  temporal  and  spatial  experience. 
It  demands  an  abandonment  of  our  most  inveterate  categor- 
ies in  routine  experience,  quantity,  spatial  distinctions, 
temporal  limits.  It  demands  that  we  give  up  a  metaphys- 
ical faith  in  everything  save  the  inexpungable  and  invari- 
able being  of  essences  and  ideas.  One  may  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Hegel,  no  one  has 
ever  more  thoroughly  hypostatized  thought  and  thinking 
than  Plotinus  does  in  his  analysis  of  reality.  His  difference 
from  Hegel,  and  it  is  profound,  is  that  this  hypostasis  is 
itself  ultimately  seen  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  analysis. 
The  reality  of  essence  is  a  distinction  made  within,  or  an 
expression  of  a  reality  in  which  logic  and  distinctions  are 
meaningless  and  impossible. 
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It  is  precisely  this  necessity  for  abandoning  the  familiar 
round  of  psychological  assumptions  and  logical  cliches 
suited  to  the  study  of  the  moderns  that  makes  Plotinus  as 
educative  as  he  is  a  difficult  metaphysician.  Unless  one 
shakes  the  dust  of  the  conventionally  categorized  world 
from  one's  feet,  one  cannot  go  with  him  at  all.  One  must 
freely  enter  into  his  realm  where  logical  terms  are  cardinal 
and  ultimate  entities.  Enter  with  him  into  that  realm, 
and  his  exposition  becomes  singularlj'  simple  and  conclu- 
sive. Within  it  find  their  clear  and  irrevocable  niche  all 
the  variety  of  human  experience,  all  the  furniture  of 
Heaven  and  Earth.  One  is  led  through  the  close  web  of 
dialectic  as  by  an  inescapeable  avenue  to  an  unavoidable 
goal,  a  final  and  rapturous  union  in  which  dialectic  loses 
itself  as  it  realizes  itself  in  the  Unity  that  is  all  there  is. 

It  must  finally,  in  preface,  be  noted  that  what  interest  in 
Plotinus  there  has  been  has  seldom  been  that  of  understand- 
ing his  system  of  intellectual  mysticism  in  its  OAvn  terms. 
The  interest  has  been  ulterior  and,  as  I  cannot  help  feeling 
even  in  Dean  Inge's  recent  and  spirited  detailed  analysis, 
marked  special  pleading.  Plotinus  has  long  and  more 
especially  recently  interested  Christian  philosophers  and 
apologists  because  of  his  profound  influence  on  Christian 
thought,  notably  on  Augustine.  Plotinus  has  likewise  inter- 
ested Platonists  who  sought  a  Platonism  more  literal  than 
the  metaphors  of  Plato;  this  has  been  provided  by  the 
literal  and  relatively  forthright  metaphysics  of  Plotinus. 
The  cosmology  that  emerges  from  the  Enneads,  the  ontology 
implicit  in  them,  is  more  tight,  fixed  and  syllogistic  than 
any  that  can  be  derived  by  main  force  from  the  fluid 
poetry  of  Plato's  myths.  Plotinus  has  rarely  been  treated 
for  what  he  is,  a  unique  fusion  in  AVe.stern  thought  of  pas- 
sionate mysticism  with  the  consecutivcness  and  precision  of 
the  rationalistic  metaphysician.     It  is  a  singular  intellect- 
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ual  monument,  the  stringency  of  a  highly  logistic  metaphys- 
ic  employed  as  a  justification  of  and  a  technique  toward 
rapture,  an  ecstacy  which  that  very  metaphysics  has  as  its 
inescapeable  last  term. 

Perhaps  the  most  convenient  way  to  expound  this  meta- 
physic  of  rapture  is  to  begin  with  a  fact  as  common  and 
substantial  as  that  noted  by  any  empiricist.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  term  empiricist  should  be  confined 
to  those  who  find  their  data  in  bits  of  sensory  discrimina- 
tions or  emotional  vividness.  Plotinus  is  as  immediate, 
realistic  and  toughminded  as  any  one  in  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  of  thought.  It  is  only  a  provincialism  of  the  spirit 
encased  in  a  body  and  moving  in  the  practical  confines  of 
space  and  time  that  makes  the  fact  of  thought  appear  less 
real  than  the  things  touched  by  the  fingers  or  exciting  to  the 
heart.  It  is  this  ultimate  datum  of  thought  that  Plotinus 
regards  as  cardinal,  and,  since  the  metaphysician  like  the 
poet  or  painter  may  begin  any\^^here,  it  is  as  cardinal  as  any 
other.  But  the  thought  that  Plotinus  refers  to  is  not  a 
neural  process,  nor  a  temporal  occurrence  in  a  mortal  brain 
or  a  changing  mind.  It  is  thought  absolute,  thought  in  its 
essential  character  as  thought,  thought  as  the  sheer  dialec- 
tic, impeccable  structure  it  is.  It  is  fashionable  nowadays 
to  talk  about  the  natural  history,  the  biological  conditions 
or  the  organic  functions  of  thought.  Plotinus  is  more 
naive,  wholehearted  and  direct.  He  is  talking  of  thought 
in  its  essence,  not  its  accidents  or  its  incidence.  He  is 
trying  to  analyze  the  essences  with  which  experience  is  shot 
through.  These,  as  he  believes  and  tries  to  demonstrate, 
are  what  alone  constitute  the  reality  which  experience,  the 
fleeting  shadow  of  being,  temporally  and  pallidly  incarnates. 

It  will  be  most  convenient,  perhaps,  to  use,  as  MacKenna 
does  in  his  translation,  the  words  Intelligence  and  Intel- 
ligibles.     Intelligence  is  the  name  for  the  absolute  mind, 
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logos  or  Logic,  correlative  to  the  Essences,  Intelligibles, 
Ideas,  in  the  intellection  of  which  the  Being  of  Intelligence 
consists.  Intelligibles  is  the  name  given  to  those  eternal 
archetypes,  essences,  ideas,  which  are  beheld,  Intellected, 
contemplated  by  Intelligence.  The  being  of  Intelligence 
consists  in  its  beholding  of  Intelligibles,  the  Being  of  Intel- 
ligibles consists  in  their  being  beheld.  The  Being  of 
thought  may  be  considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  ab- 
solute thinker,  the  absolute  thoughts  or  the  eternal  noetic 
connection  between  them.  The  absolute  Intelligence  ^  and 
the  eternal  intelligibles  are  identical  in  the  sense  of  being 
inseparable  correlations  or  functions  of  each  other.  Only  In- 
telligences could  think  Intelligibles ;  only  Intelligibles  could 
be  thought,  intellected  or  beheld.  It  is  hard  not  to  regard 
thinking  as  a  temporal,  psychological  nnd  transitive  process. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Plotinus  is  not  describing 
the  process  or  the  function  of  thought  in  the  human  soul 
or  the  human  animal.  He  is  simply  analyzing  the  implica- 
tions of  Thought,  as  it  were,  an-sich,  of  the  ine\dtable  log- 
ical status  and  conditions  of  essences,  terms,  ideas.  To 
have  Being  it  is  not  essential  that  intelligibles  be  events  in 
somebody's  mental  experience.  But  logically  considered  it 
is  essential  that  intelligibles  be  intelligible  to  some  intelli- 
gence. The  unitary  reality  is  Thought  which  upon  examina- 
tion turns  out  to  involve  Thinker  and  Thought.  Nor  must 
this  be  remotely  taken  to  mean  that  Intelligibles  are  psy- 
chological happenings  occurring  in  the  history  of  a  temporal 
though  absolute  mind.  The  Being  of  the  Absolute  ^lind 
is  constituted  by  the  eternal  archetypes  which  are  present 
to  it,  in  the  contemplating  of  which  its  life  consists.  And 
their  intelligibility  to  an  Absolute  Intelligence  is  what  their 
Being  consists  in.     Strictly  speaking,  Intelligence,  the  pro- 

1  Mind,  Logos,  Intelligence,  Intellectual  Principle  are  here  used  interchange- 
ably,  according  to  which  is'  least  awlrsvard  in  the  given  context. 
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cess  of  intellection  and  the  essences,  to  use  an  awkward 
phrase,  intellected,  are  simply  lin^istic  distinctions  within 
a  reality  which  can  best  be  summarized  as  Absolute  INIind, 
or  the  Intellectual  Principle  or  the  Logos.  In  Plotinus' 
own  language : 

The  Intellectual  Principle  is  itself  the  Intelligible; — the  object 
of  true  knowing  and  at  the  same  time  the  Intelligent,  True  Knower. 
Eeal-Being  and  the  Intellectual  Principle  are  identical;  for  the 
Divine  Mind  does  not  act  upon  its  object  as  sensations  act  upon 
material  things  which  must  exist  apart  from  the  sensations;  the 
Intellectual  principle  actually  is  all  the  sensations  upon  which  it 
exercises  its  Act.     (V,  4,  2.) 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  this  analysis  of  the  Absolute 
I^ogos  or  Divine  IMind  is  made  wdth  reference  to  the  logical 
implications  of  essences  and  their  intelligibility.  Plotinus 
is  simply  defining  intelligibility  and  indicating  the  di- 
chotomy of  a  thinker  and  thought  which  it  involves.  But 
he  has  a  much  more  far-reaching  metaphysical  intention. 
This  Divine  ]\Iind  or  Absolute  Logos  may  be  conceived  of, 
nay,  must  be  conceived  of  as  an  ordered  cosmos  of  reason, 
as  a  system,  logically  connected,  aesthetically  harmonious, 
morally  symmetrical  and  ordered,  of  Ideas.  These  Ideas 
are,  as  has  been  well  suggested,  comparable  to  Dante's  cir- 
cle of  angels  and  blessed  spirits  gathered  in  contemplation 
and  sei^'ice  around  the  throne  of  God.  (AVhittaker  and 
Gaird.)  This  Logos  or  system  or  harmony  of  ideas  consti- 
tutes the  pattern,  the  eternal  and  ideal  anatomy  of  reality. 
"All  the  phases  of  existence  down  even  to  Matter,  the 
lowest  faintest  image  of  real  Being  are  ideally  present  from 
eternity  in  this  realm  of  Divine  Thoughts,  this  Totality  of 
the  Supreme  Wisdom  or  'Mentation'." 

The  analysis  of  logic  turns  out  to  be  the  anatomy  of 
Logos,  the  permanent  geography  of  Being.  For  all  that  is, 
has  being  in  so  far  as  it  incorporates,  realizes,  incarnates 
this  Logos.     All  particular  minds  or  intelligences  are,  in 
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SO  far  as  they  have  attained  clarity,  penetration  and  vision, 
phantasms,  representations  more  or  less  shadowy  and  in- 
adequate of  this  universal  Logos. 

It  must  constantly  be  held  in  mind  that  what  holds  true 
V  of  absolute  or  universal  logic  holds  true,  anagi*amatically 
or  microcosmically  of  the  logical  processes  of  the  individual 
soul.  What  is  true  of  the  dichotomy  of  thinker  and  thought 
and  their  inescapeable  noetic  connection  holds  true  of  that 
thinking  which  goes  on  in  the  individual  human  being. 
The  single  mind  is  realizing  so  far  as  limitations  of  individ- 
uality and  its  corruptions  by  space  and  time  and  physical 
irrelevance  make  possible,  an  epitome  of  the  immediate  act 
of  perfect  vision  of  the  Absolute  jMind.  All  that  holds  of 
the  Logos  holds  of  the  human  mind  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
mind,  a  clear  intellect  envisaging  unclouded  and  genuine 
essences. 

An  analysis  of  some  of  the  implications  of  Absolute  ]V0nd 
will  serve  to  enforce  the  parallelism  between  Thought  Ab- 
solute and  the  thought  of  individual  minds.  Absolute  Mind 
is  authentic  existence,  metaphysical  reality,  true  being. 
But  it  is  obviously  not  the  ultimate  source  and  wellspring, 
the  transcendence  from  which  all  else  flows  and  by  virtue  of 
which  all  else  is.  This  for  several  reasons:  the  essence  of 
Being  is  for  Plotinus  unity  —  pure,  ultimate  and  absolute, 
As  well  conceive  of  a  house,  a  ship,  an  army,  which  exists 
simply  as  a  multiplicity  of  parts,  as  conceive  of  a  universe 
or  realm  of  being  which  has  true  being  apart  from  unity. 
"All  beings  exist  by  the  One;  take  away  their  unity,  and 
they  lose  their  Being."  (VI,  9,  1.)  "An  army,  a  choir, 
a  herd,  a  house,  a  ship,  planets,  animals,  a  man,  a  prin- 
ciple of  unity  makes  them  what  they  are,  and  this  principle 
in  them  is  an  image,  a  distant  reflection  of  the  unity  that 
is  the  all  transcending  one." 

The  mere  concept   of  multiplicity   implies  a  unity   in 
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which  that  multiplicity  alone  could  have  a  meaning.  The 
Intellectual  Principle  involves  the  duality  of  thinker  and 
thought  and  is,  therefore,  multiple ;  it  is,  moreover,  multiple 
by  virtue  of  the  variety,  though  ordered,  of  the  thoughts, 
essences  or  ideas  the  contemplation  of  which  constitutes  its 
being :  ' '  The  Intellectual  Principle  thus  contains  the  mul- 
tiple ;  therefore  it  is  not  the  first ;  there  must  be  a  principle 
transcending  it.  ]\Iultiplicity  is  subsequent  to  unity,  and 
the  Intellectual  Principle  is  Number;  the  source  of  this 
number  is  the  one ;  Divine  Mind  as  being  both  the  Intel- 
lectual Principle  and  the  Intellectual  Cosmos  is  twofold; 
as  long  as  we  have  duality  we  must  still  go  higher  until  we 
reach  what  transcends  the  Duad."     (Ill,  8,  8.) 

Of  the  One  more  must  be  said  later,  though  it  is  part  of 
Plotinus '  doctrine  that  nothing  but  negatives  can  be  spoken 
of  the  One.  For  the  moment  suffice  it  that  the  One,  Ab- 
solute and  transcendent  even  to  the  Absolute  Mind,  is  log- 
ically needed  as  the  Unity  in  which  the  duality  of  thinker 
and  thought  is  reconciled,  the  unitary  field,  so  to  put  it, 
in  which  that  dichotomy  is  made.  The  Logos,  considered 
absolutely  rather  than  in  its  variety  of  constitutive  ideas, 
has  to  have  an  object.  The  One  is  the  object  of  vision  at- 
tained, the  object  of  thought,  the  sight  of  the  seeing.  In- 
deed, speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  totally  conceived 
metaphysics,  the  dichotomizing  between  thinker  and 
thought  that  occurs  in  the  realm  of  thought,  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  essences  which  constitute  the  Logos  are  simply 
a  provincial  distinction  of  analysis.  And  the  realm  of 
Logos  exists  at  all  simply  as  a  gratuitous  "overflow 
or  abundance  of  the  One."  This  transcendent  Unity 
is  creative,  expressive,  generative.  The  mere  being  of 
it  generates  an  eye  to  see  it,  a  Logos  to  think  it,  a 
vision  to  behold  it.  The  whole  realm  of  Logos  is  ultimately 
simply  a  vision  straining  to  behold  the  unity,  the  beholding 
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of  which  is  its  life.  But  the  beholding  is  never  complete, 
since  where  there  is  division  and  multiplicity  there  can 
never  be  unity  and  where  there  is  not  unity  there  cannot 
be  complete  identification  with  the  One. 

One  of  the  implications  of  the  Logos  is  thus  seen  to  be 
the  transcending  unity  which  it  implies  and  from  which 
by  implication  it  is  seen  to  be  derivative  and  secondary. 
But  just  as  the  transcending  One  flows  into  or  generates  or 
calls  into  being  an  intellectual  vision  (whose  being  and 
whose  activity  consist  in  a  beholding  of  its  generator),  so 
the  Logos  generates  an  hypostasis,  the  World-Soul.  The 
World-Soul  is  a  pivotal  conception  in  Plotinus  and  perhaps 
particularly  demands  exposition.  It  is  the  vital,  or  more 
accurately,  the  vitalizing  principle  and  cause  of  reality. 
Just  as  the  Intellectual  Principle  derives  from  and  is  an 
expression  of  the  One  which  it  beholds,  so  the  World-Soul 
is  a  derivative  from  and  an  expression  of  the  Intellectual 
Principle.  The  World-Soul  is  the  mediating  phase  of 
divinit}'.  Its  being  as  part  of  the  eternal  hypostasis  of 
divinity,  consists  in  its  upward  looking,  its  grasping,  con- 
templation, beholding  of  the  realm  of  mind;  but  besides 
being  itself,  it  has  an  ontologically  creative  function;  it 
is  the  vital  principle,  the  mediating  life  through  which  the 
patterns  of  Essence,  the  eternal  anatomy  of  reason  are  real- 
ized, made  to  infuse  the  formless  realm,  almost  literally  the 
non-realm  of  Non-Being.  If  one  may  so  put  it,  the  World- 
Soul  is  the  dynamic  aspect  of  the  Logos;  it  is  Thought 
absolute  made  operative  in  experience.  It  is  the  changeless 
immobility  of  archetypes  giving  life  to,  becoming  or  being 
the  life  of  all  things.  It  is  his  distinction  of  the  World- 
Soul  from  the  Intellectual  Principle  that  gives  the  con- 
necting link  for  Plotinus  between  Time  and  Eternity, 
between  appearance  and  reality.  The  incarnation  of  the 
World-Soul  in  experience  gives  appearance  w^hatever  real- 
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ity  it  lias.  It  is  through  the  mediation  of  the  World-Soul 
that  the  Word  becomes  Flesh.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the 
spirit  is  breathed  into  things  as  that  things  are,  in  so  far 
as  they  can  be  said  to  be  at  all,  by  virtue  of  what  they 
incarnate  of  spirit.  If  there  is  any  single  thing  that 
qualifies  the  rationalistic  aspect  of  the  Plotinian  universe, 
it  is  this  third  hypostasis  of  divine  reality.  For  the  world 
soul  turns  a  lifeless  and  abstract  Logos  into  a  living  and 
animating  principle.  It  makes  the  logic  of  essences  the 
bi"eath  of  life.  The  Soul  is  by  virtue  of  its  intellective 
quality,  and  all  else,  in  temporal  and  spatial  experience  is,^ 
by  virtue  of  its  incarnation  of  soul.^ 

What  was  said  above  of  the  parallelism  of  ]\Iind  Absolute 
and  mind  in  the  individual  may  be  repeated  here  with 
reference  to  the  soul.  "The  All-Soul,  the  Universal  Life 
Principle,"  in  Mr.  MacKenna's  excellent  statement,  "the 
All-Soul  is  in  and  is  all  the  souls;  the  human  soul,  there- 
fore, is  the  All-Soul;  but  it  is  the  All-Soul  set  into  touch 
with  the  lower;  it  is  the  All-Soul  particularized  for  the 
space,  at  least,  of  the  life  of  mortal  man."  What  holds 
of  the  All-Soul  holds  true,  therefore,  of  the  individual  soul. 
The  character  of  the  one  is  the  chara:'ter  of  the  other,  save 
in  so  far  as  the  individual  soul  is  limited  by  particularity, 
which  involves  space  and  mass  and  time,  and  as  a  com- 
plication of  these  all  the  sensations  and  emotions  which 
tend  to  corrupt  the  essential  nature  of  soul.  That  essential 
nature  is  intellection;  the  grasping  and  vision  of  intel- 

2  It  is  a  pity  one  cannot  say  in  English  that  tilings  be  —  it  would  be  help- 
ful to  have  a  term  that  connoted  metaphysical  being  instead  of  merely  em- 
pirical existence. 

3  "The  sours  substantial  existence  springs  from  the  Divine  Intellect,  and 
its  expression  in  characteristic  act  is  effected  by  virtue  of  its  vision  of  this 
Divine  Intellect,  for  as  its  vision  penetrates  into  this,  it  possesses  for  itself 
as  its  very  own  what  it  sees  no  less  than  what  it  effects;  nothing  can  be  called 
an  Act  of  the  Soul,  but  what  it  does  after  the  mode  of  its  intellectual  nature, 
and  so,  entirely  after  its  own  character;  all  that  is  lower  than  such  act  has 
another  character  and  is  an  accidental  experience  merely."     (V,  1,  3.) 
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ligibles,  the  intellectual  life.  In  so  far  as  man  really  is 
or  really  is  alive,  he  is  so  by  virtue  of  that  steady  contem- 
plation of  eternal  essences.  In  this  timeless  operation  he 
is  simply  realizing  as  an  individual  the  universal  nature 
of  the  All-Soul.  In  so  far  as  man  can  attain  to  this  uncor- 
rupted  activity  of  soul,  the  cloudless  envisaging  of  true 
existence,  he  is  living  the  life  of  divinity.  But  there  are 
accidental  reasons,  that  is  accidents  of  the  nature  of  man 
as  an  individual  that  corrupt  the  god  in  him,  on  some  pos- 
session of  which  his  being  at  all  depends.  Were  he  com- 
pletely to  lose  the  vision  or  possession  of  these  changeless 
essences,  he  would  not  only  cease  to  be  a  mind ;  but,  ceasing 
to  be  a  mind,  he  would  cease  to  be  at  all.  In  the  conditions 
of  animal  and  temporal  life,  men  see  more  or  less  clearly 
and  have  life,  therefore,  more  or  less  actual  and  complete. 

It  will  be  impossible  in  this  paper  to  go  into  detailed 
explanation  as  to  the  reasons  why  the  soul  must  enter  into 
a  body,  why  it  needs  to  become  individuated  and  material- 
ized, and  to  live  an  existence  through  time  and  in  space. 
It  may  be  put  briefly  in  the  form  of  a  metaphor.  Plotinus' 
realm  of  reality  is  an  order,  as  it  were,  of  angelic  intelli- 
gence. But  there  remains  in  his  thinking  an  irreconcileable 
devil.  Like  all  idealists,  Plotinus  may  insist,  as  he  will, 
that  reality  is  an  order  of  absolute  reason,  itself  a  noetic 
distinction  within  a  transcending  unity  and  perfection. 
But  the  experience  of  the  empirical  world  of  sense  needs  to 
be  accounted  for,  and  the  operation  of  the  empirical  man 
with  human  problems,  temporal  conditions  and  animal  emo- 
tions. This  realm,  if  what  is  negative  can  be  called  a  realm, 
Plotinus  calls  Non-Being.  It  has  whatever  appearance  of 
reality  it  manifests  by  virtue  of  the  reality  which  it  incar- 
nates. The  divine  radiation  of  reason  serves  in  some 
measure  to  animate  this  death ;  to  give  form  to  formlessness, 
life  to  what  is  not  even  being,  reason  to  what  so  far  as  it 
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can  be  logically  conceived  at  all,  is  chaos.  Matter,  non- 
being  is  simply  the  last  conceivable  extremity  of  reason.* 

The  soul  of  man,  in  essence  a  pure  intellectual  essence, 
is  in  its  operations  not  pure.  It  is  clogged  by  mortality, 
conditioned  by  temporal  circumstance,  corroded  by  this 
refractory  matter  to  which  it  gives  whatever  life  that  mat- 
ter may  be  said  to  have. 

If  the  individual  soul  were  always  and  in  every  instance 
what  it  is  sometimes  in  the  best  or  most  philosophical  of 
men,  it  would  live  and  shine  its  proper  activity  and  exhib- 
it its  true  being,  immediate  contemplation  of  the  essences 
whose  contemplation  constitutes  the  Logos  of  the  universe 
and  the  divinity  in  man.  But  inhabiting  a  body  not  com- 
pletely transfused  into  reason,  and  provincialized  into  space 
and  time,  the  soul  has  an  inferior  faculty  and  function. 
This  Plotinus  describes  as  discursive  reasoning,  whose 
product  in  Plotinus,  as  in  Plato,  is  opinion.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  practical  and  speculative  reason,  between 
prudence  and  vision.  The  kind  of  thinking  that  practice 
engenders  is  simply  instrumental;  if  there  were  not  priva- 
tion there  would  be  no  seeking  of  steps  toward  an  end ;  if 
there  were  no  doubt  there  would  be  no  calculation  or  in- 
quiry ;  if  there  were  no  uncertainty,  there  would  be,  in  the 
usual  empirical  sense,  no  thinking.  The  mediation  of  con- 
necting links,  the  apparatus  of  logic,  indicates  that  not  only 
is  thinking  directed  toward  the  attainment  of  some  un- 

4  "Matter  is  without  body;  body  is  of  earlier  date,  less  distant  from  the 
divine,  and  merely  includes  Matter,  .  .  .  neither  is  matter  a  spirit  or  a 
mind,  it  is  not  life,  it  is  not  a  Reason-Form  or  Idea;  it  is  not  a  limit;  it 
might  be  more  nearly  described  as  a  boundlessness ;  it  is  not  a  power  or 
potentiality,  and  since  it  is  none  of  the  things  of  this  sphere,  it  cannot  come 
under  the  name  of  an  Existent;  it  is,  rather,  Non-Being;  and  it  is  not  even 
this  in  the  sense  in  which  Motion  and  Rest  may  be  called  Not-Being;  it  is 
merely  a  phantasm  or  shadow  of  space;  an  aspiration  toward  existence;  it  is 
present  where  no  one  sees;  it  ever  eludes  the  eye  that  searches  for  it;  it  is 
a  ghostly  thing  incapable  alike  of  going  or  staying;  since  it  has  drawn  no 
force  from  the  divine;  and,  so  all  its  pretense  of  existence  is  a  lie."      (I,  8,  7.) 
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attained  perfection,  but  that  thinking  itself  is  tentative  and 
precarious.  One  may  say  that  in  Plotinus  the  exigencies  of 
practice  make  necessary  discursive  thought  and  that  dis- 
cursive thought,  simply  because  it  is  discursive,  is  not  truly 
thinking.  True  reasoning  is  not  logically  linked  discourse 
moving  precariously  toward  some  clarification  of  a  tem- 
poral problem  by  a  human  animal  living  in  a  world  of 
space.  Genuine  contemplations  are  immediate  intuitions 
of  timeless  essences,  thinkers  facing  and  possessing  their 
thoughts  and  constituted  by  them.  It  is  a  sign  of  declen- 
sion from  divinity  to  have  to  move  toward  a  fulfillment,  to 
devise  means  toward  an  end.  It  is  not  thinking  at  all  in 
the  proper  sense,  and  so,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  speci- 
fically an  activity  of  the  soul,  or  an  index  to  its  essential 
life.  It  is  rather  a  symptom  of  the  soul's  conditioning  and 
corruption,  the  poor  device  of  a  spirit  trapped  in  matter 
scheming  to  maintain  its  comfort  or  security  in  that  trap. 
It  is  that  utilitarian  parody  of  thought  practised  by  the 
citizen  or  the  statesman  absorbed  in  the  vicissitudes  of  time. 
It  is  the  soul 's  twisted  appearance  and  diverted  function 
in  experience,  not  its  proper  reality  or  appropriate  career. 
There  is  still  a  third  and,  using  the  term  broadly,  lower 
phase  of  the  soul,  the  consequence  of  the  soul's  vitalizing 
of  matter  into  an  organism  or  body.  This  may  be  des- 
cribed as  the  Soul,  as  a  psycho-physical  process,  as  an 
animate  or  animal  entity.  This  phase  of  the  soul  consists 
of  the  vegetative,  nutritive  and  generative  faculties.  This 
vegetative  soul  is  in  some  small  degree  divinity  or  it  would 
not  be  at  all.  But  its  divinity  is  qualified  by  the  recal- 
citrance of  the  matter  which  is  at  this  stage  only  very 
tenuously  rationalized.  Where  the  modem  mechanist  would 
say  that  each  man,  however  spiritual  in  his  Teachings,  is 
a  Caliban  at  bottom,  Plotinus  says  practically  the  reverse. 
Even  in  the  Caliban  that  constitutes  each  of  us  basically 
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there  is  a  faint  glimmer  of  divinity,  else  even  Caliban  could 
not  be.  These  three  ' '  souls ' '  distinguished  in  man  are  not 
three  separate  faculties  or  hypostases.  They  might  better 
be  described  as  studies  of  the  soul  in  three  stages  of  declen- 
sion, the  soul,  in  its  abstract  and  abstracted  intellectuality, 
the  soul  as  clouded  by  practice  and  corrupted  by  necessity, 
the  soul  in  its  last  diminuendo  of  vegetation,  appetite  and 
impulse,  in  which  it  is  almost  seduced  into  ultimate  non- 
entity. 

This  is,  perhaps  as  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  go  for  our 
purposes  in  the  general  metaphysical  background  of  Ploti- 
nus.  We  can  here  begin  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  logic  by 
which  he  forces  the  soul  into  mysticism.  There  is  in  each 
individual  a  spark  of  divinity,  which  spark  represents  an 
essence,  is  an  image  of  the  whole  of  essence,  distils  all  divin- 
ity, quintessentializes  the  Logos.  Only  in  so  far  as  there 
is  this  animating  spark  is  there,  speaking  with  metaphysical 
seriousness,  any  being  in  man.  But  this  spark  is  feeble  in 
the  unregenerate  man;  he  is  more  dead  than  alive.  The 
absorptions  of  practical  life  and  the  seductions  of  carnality 
do  not  so  much  divert  his  attention  as  they  destroy  his 
Being.  The  whole  burden  of  Plotinus'  teaching  as  a  way 
of  life,  is  the  escape  from  death  to  life,  from  non-being  to 
reality.  And  this  escape  begins  within  the  soul  of  man. 
Plotinus'  counsel  may  indeed  be  described  as  a  Avay  of 
recovery  rather  than  one  of  escape.  For  if  the  soul  can 
recover  its  essential  life,  retrieve  its  essence,  it  will  have 
arrived  not  only  at  its  own  clean  heart,  but  at  the  heart  of 
all  there  is.  "What,"  in  Plotinus'  phrase,  "is  the  path; 
what  is  the  upward  way?" 

One  that  seeks  to  penetrate  the  nature  cf  the  divine  mind  must 
see  deeply  into  the  nature  of  his  own  soul,  into  the  divinest  part  of 
himself.  He  must  first  make  abstraction  of  the  body,  then  of  the 
lower  soul  which  built  up  that  body,  then  of  all  the  faculties,  of 
sense,  of  all  desires  and  emotions  and  every  such  triviality,  of  all 
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that  leans  toward  the  mortal.  What  is  left  after  this  abstraction 
is  the  part  which  we  describe  as  the  image  of  the  divine  mind,  an 
emanation  preserving  some  of  that  divine  light,     (V,  3,  9.) 

The  call  of  Plotinus  is  thus  in  a  literal  sense  a  call  to  life 
and  to  life  eternal.  Contemplation  is  the  life  of  the  soul, 
and  the  life  of  the  soul  is  the  life  of  all  things.  The  prac- 
tice of  intellection  is  in  Plotinus  not  a  higher  as  opposed 
to  a  lower  career.  It  is  life  itself  as  contrasted  with  suc- 
cessive corruptive  diminutions  or  degenerations  of  it.  It  is 
not  the  good  as  opposed  to  the  bad  life ;  it  is  the  life  com- 
pletely alive  as  opposed  to  the  death  that  matter  is  apart 
from  its  incarnation  of  reason,  the  nonentity  and  decay 
toward  nothingness  that  are  synonymous  with  the  senses 
and  the  passions.  The  ' '  Upward  Way  "  is  a  recall  to  real- 
ity ;  a  recoil  from  non-being. 

Part  of  this  retreat  to  life  is,  as  Ave  shall  see,  predom- 
inantly intellectual.  It  is  possible  only  to  the  dialectician 
and  metaphysician,  though  it  begin  in  love  and  end  in 
rapture.  But  a  preparatory  purification  is  necessary.  The 
hand  becomes  subdued  to  the  colors  it  works  in;  the  soul 
becomes  acclimated  to  degeneration;  it  wallows  in  non- 
being.  To  love  and  to  lead  the  life  of  action  and  the  life 
of  passion  is  to  court  literally  death.  It  is  "  the  expense  of 
spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame."  The  first  step  toward  living 
in  a  steady  vision  of  truth  is  to  cleanse  the  soul  of  its  cor- 
ruptions, to  restore  the  spirit  to  its  integrity.  When  the 
soul,  in  its  proper  essence  of  contemplativeness  comes  to 
self-consciousness,  it  will  be  a  clear  mirror  of  the  Logos  the 
beholding  of  which  gives  it  life.  It  will  be  a  lucid  trans- 
script  of  what  it  really  is.  It  will  have  recovered  its  own 
clear  being  which  is  the  indispensable  step  to  being,  and 
through  being  to  beatitude.  "The  main  need,  the  cry  of 
man's  nature  is  to  become  actually  as  he  is  potentially 
divine. ' '  The  whole  of  morality  for  Plotinus  consists  in  a 
sloughing  off  of  the  earthly  accidents  of  man's  nature  until 
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his  soul  vibrates  in  consonance  with  the  Godhead  from 
which  all  else  derives,  the  separation  of  the  reasonable  or 
intellectual  soul  from  the  body-soul  and  from  the  body.^ 
Plotinus  counsels  all  the  traditional  Platonic  virtues,  cour- 
age, temperance,  wisdom,  and  justice.  They  are  virtues  in 
the  sense  that  they  realize  in  some  measure  the  intellectual 
principle  in  experience,  and,  eventually,  set  that  principle 
utterly  free.  They  give  reason  to  matter,  thus  raising 
matter  to  life.  And  they  free  that  life  eventually  from  its 
encumbrance  of  matter.  But  the  civic  virtues  are  simply 
preparatory.  Their  values  lie  not  at  all  in  their  instru- 
mentality. They  are  virtues  not  because  they  make  a 
better  city  or  polity,  or  because  they  bring,  in  any  mundane 
sense,  good  fortune.  They  are  not  good  because  they  are 
the  best  policy.  But  anything  that  makes  for  the  incarna- 
tion of  reason  in  the  world  makes  for  the  realization  of 
life  and  the  rationalizing  of  the  soul  (equivalent  terms)  in 
the  individual.  Like  the  Stoics,  Plotinus  finds  nothing  but 
goodness  good,  and  goodness  is,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  a 
flight  from  evil  or  corruption,  the  practice  or  living  of  the 
Good  or  purity  of  the  Intellectual  Principle.^ 

5  "What  else  is  Sophrosyne,  rig-htly  so-called,  but  to  take  no  part  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  body,  to  break  away  from  thiva.  as  unclean  and  unworthy 
of  the  clean  ?  So,  too,  courage  is  but  being  fearless  of  the  death  which  is 
but  the  parting  of  the  soul  from  the  bo<iy,  an  event  which  no  one  can  dread 
whose  delight  is  to  be  his  unmingled  self.  And  magnanimity  is  but  disregard 
for  the  lure  of  things  here.  And  Wisdom  is  but  the  Act  of  the  Intellectual 
Principle  withdrawn  from  the  lower  places  and  leading  the  soul  to  the  above. 

"The  Soul  thus  cleansed  is  all  Idea  and  Reason,  wholly  free  of  body,  intel- 
lective, entirely  of  that  divine  order  from  which  the  well  spring  of  beauty 
rises  and  all  the  race  of  beauty."     (I,   6,  6.) 

6  "The  Civic  Virtues  on  which  we  have  touched  above  are  a  principle  of 
order  or  beauty  in  us  as  long  as  we  remain  passing  our  life  here ;  they 
ennoble  us  by  setting  bound  and  measure  to  our  desires  and  to  our  entire 
sensibility,  and  dispelling  false  judgment,  —  and  this  by  sheer  efficacy  of  the 
better,  by  the  very  setting  of  the  bounds,  by  the  fact  that  the  measured  is 
lifted  out  of  the  unmeasured   and  lawless." 

"And  further  these  Civic  Virtues,  —  measured  and  ordered  themselves,  and 
acting  as  a  principle  of  measure  to  the  soul  which  is  as  matter  to  their 
forming  —  are  like  to  the  measure  reigning  in  the  over-world,  and  they  carry 
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To  live  the  life  of  order,  temperance,  wisdom,  courage 
on  earth  and  in  earthly  experience  is  to  live  some  ana- 
gram of  divinity,  to  emulate,  at  any  rate,  the  pattern  of 
divinity.  Friendship  is  a  good  because  it  promotes  unanim- 
ity and  generality,  a  conspiracy  of  minds  beholding  eternal 
identities.  But  it  is  not  the  ultimate  good  or  the  ultimate 
life.  It  is  the  second-best  because  at  most  it  is  but  an 
imperfect  imprinting  of  reason  upon  a  matter  that  will 
never  bear  the  impress  clearly. 

The  Soul  is  evil  by  being  interfused  with  the  body,  and  by  coming 
to  share  the  body's  states,  and  to  think  the  body's  thoughts,  so  it 
would  be  good,  would  be  possessed  of  virtue,  if  it  threw  off  the 
body 's  moods  and  devoted  itself  to  its  own  act  —  the  state  of  Intel- 
lection and  Wisdom,  .  .  .  Such  a  disposition  in  the  Soul,  become 
thus  intellective  and  immune  to  passion,  it  would  not  be  wrong  to 
call  Likeness  to  God;  for  the  divine,  too,  is  pure,  and  the  Divine 
Act  is  such  that  likeness  to  it  is  Wisdom.     (I,  2,  4.) 

' '  But  our  concern  is  not  merely  to  be  sinless  but  to  be  God. ' ' 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  soul  hold  itself  above  all  pas- 
sions and  affections,  to  be  through  the  constancy  of  reason 
above  the  fleeting  seductions  and  corruptions  of  sense,  ap- 
petite and  circumstance.  In  the  soul  harmonized  and  free, 
what  form  does  virtue  take ?  "It  appears  as  wisdom  which 
consists  in  the  contemplation  of  all  that  exists  in  the  intel- 
lectual principle  and  as  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
intellectual  principle  itself." 

For  the  genuinely  wise  and  emancipated  soul,  Civic  Vir- 
tues will  seem  merely  a  step  toward  the  good.  "He  (the 
freed  soul)  will  work  for  the  final  disengagement;  he  will 
live  no  longer  the  human  life  of  the  good  man,  —  such  as 
civic  virtue  commends;  but  leaving  this  beneath  him,  will 
take  up  instead  another  life,  that  of  the  gods.     For  it  is 

a  trace  of  that  Highest  Good  in  the  Supreme ;  for  while  utter  measurelessness 
is  brute  matter,  and  wholly  outside  of  Likeness  (to  the  Supreme),  any  parti- 
cipation in  ideal  form  produces  some  corresponding  degree  of  Likeness  to 
the  formless  being  there."      (IXXX,   1,  2,   3.) 
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to  the  gods,  not  to  the  good  that  our  likeness  must  look. 
To  model  ourselves  upon  good  men,  to  produce  an  image 
of  an  image,  we  have  to  fix  our  gaze  above  the  image,  and 
attain  likeness  to  the  supreme  examplar."     (I,  2,  7.) 

From  this  point  on  we  shall  be  concerned  with  what 
Plotinus  calls  the  Upward  Way.  Tnrough  civic  or  mun- 
dane morality  a  man  may  have  learned  how  to  bring  an 
imprint  of  reason  into  the  world  of  sense,  emotion  and 
things.  But  he  must  be  converted  to  the  world  of  reality 
where  his  soul  may  more  constantly  abide. 

There  are,  according  to  Plotinus,  three  temperaments  or 
types  peculiarly  susceptible  to  divinity,  peculiarly  candi- 
dates for  the  complete  recoverj^  of  a  complete  life.  Ploti- 
nus, like  Plato,  saw  a  singular  kinship  between  love  and 
art  and  philosophy.  The  chord  that  thrills  the  musician, 
the  comeliness  that  captures  the  lover  and  the  consistency 
that  convinces  the  logician  were  to  his  poetic  mind  three 
variants  of  the  same  eternal  thiag,  the  ordered  loveliness, 
the  lovely  order  of  Reason.  And,  among  all  the  thousands 
of  unregenerate  men  lost  in  the  obliterating  purlieus  of  the 
world,  there  were  three  types  of  men  who  saw  through  the 
husks  of  corruption  to  the  kernel  of  genuine  being.  Out 
of  the  dross  of  dead  souls  absorbed  in  dead  things  were  a 
few  golden  spirits  dedicated  to  the  gleams  of  gold  evident 
even  in  the  tarnished  vessels  of  sense.  Of  these  the  first 
is  the  musician,  taking  him  in  the  broad  sense  of  one  sensi- 
tive to  the  beauties  of  all  those  arts  presided  over  by  the 
muses,  or  in  that  narrower  sense  of  one  susceptible  to  the 
magic  of  sound: 

The  musician  we  may  think  of  as  exceedingly  quick  to  beauty, 
drawn  in  a  very  rapture  toward  it ;  somewhat  slow  to  stir  of  his  own 
impulse,  he  answers  at  once  to  the  outer  stimulus;  as  the  timid  are 
sensitive  to  noises,  so  he  to  tones  and  to  the  beauty  they  convey; 
all  that  offends  against  unison  or  harmony  in  melodies  or  rhythms 
repels  him;  he  longs  for  measure  and  shapely  pattern. 
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This  natural  tendency  must  be  made  the  starting  point  in  such  a 
man ;  he  must  be  drawn  by  the  tone,  rhythm  and  design  in  things 
of  sense ;  he  must  learn  to  distinguish  the  material  form  from  the 
Authentic  Existent;  which  is  the  source  of  all  these  correspondences 
and  of  the  reasoned  scheme  of  a  work  of  art;  he  must  be  led  to  the 
beauty  that  manifests  itself  through  these  forms;  he  must  be  shown 
that  what  ravished  him  was  no  other  than  the  Harmony  of  the  Intel- 
lectual World;  and  the  Beauty  in  that  sphere;  not  some  one  shape 
of  Beauty  but  the  All-Beauty,  the  Absoute  Beauty;  and  the  truths  of 
philosophy  must  be  implanted  in  him ;  to  lead  him  to  that  faith  which 
unknowing  he  possesses  within  himself.     (I,  3,  1.) 

The  path  of  the  lover  of  beauty  is  one  path  to  realization 
of  divinity,  for  Beauty,  as  Plotinus  shows  in  detail  in  his 
magnificent  Ennead  bearing  that  title,  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  order  in  an  object,  or  reason  made  visible  to  the 
senses.  The  lover  of  beauty  is  in  love  not  with  things  but 
with  the  harmonies  implicit  and  obvious  in  them.  He  is 
touched  by  the  logic  of  forms  before  he  is  conversant  with 
logic  itself ;  he  recognizes  the  presence  and  reality  of  reason 
before  he  is  face  to  face  with  it  directly,  or  can  under- 
stand it.  He  is  by  virtue  of  an  intuitive  drawing  toward 
the  Logos,  in  its  most  seductive  earthly  embodiment,  a  fit 
candidate  for  the  training  in  dialectic  that  will  enable  him 
to  possess  and  become  one  with  Reason. 

So,  too,  with  the  born  lover,  "to  whose  degree  the  musi- 
cian may  also  attain,  and  come  to  a  stand  or  pass  beyond." 
The  lover,  too,  is  passionately  susceptible  to  reason,  but 
likely  in  his  passion  to  be  "spell-bound  by  the  visible  love- 
liness," to  cling  about  that  instead  of  advancing  or  repass- 
ing to  the  ideal  beauty  of  reason  which  that  visible  love- 
liness passionately  recalls.  He  is,  in  steps  somewhat  similar 
to  those  outlined  in  the  Socratic  speech  in  the  Symposium, 
to  go  step  by  step  toward  a  vision  of  and  absorption  in  the 
absolute  beauty  which  is  the  ultimate  spring  of  his  passion. 

His  lesson  must  be  to  fall  down  no  longer  in  bewildered  delight 
before  some  one  embodied  beauty  of  form;  he  must  be  led  under  a 
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system  of  mental  discipline,  to  beauty  everywhere  and  made  to  dis- 
cern the  One  Principle  underlying  all,  and  elsewhere  more  truly 
present.  The  beauty,  for  example,  in  a  noble  course  of  life,  and  in 
an  admirably  organized  social  system  may  be  pointed  out  to  him; 
a  first  training  this  in  the  loveliness  of  the  immaterial;  he  must  learn 
to  recognize  the  beauty  in  the  arts,  sciences,  virtues;  .  .  .  from 
these  he  is  to  be  led  to  the  intellectual  principle,  the  authentic 
existent;  thence,  onward,  he  treads  the  upward  way.     (I,  3,  4.) 

The  lover  and  the  musician  are  brought  to  a  pursuit  of 
reason  through  these  moving  embodiments  in  visible  shapes 
or  lovable  bodies.  There  is  another  temperament  quick  to 
the  persuasion  of  reason,  and  needing  no  such  captivations 
of  the  senses  or  the  heart.  This  is  that  rare  thing,  a  bom 
metaphysician.  The  musician  and  the  lover,  too,  must 
become  metaphysicians,  or  pass  through  the  avenues  of 
dialectic  to  the  palace  of  reality.  There  is  no  other  way. 
But  where  the  musician  and  the  lover  are  distracted  by 
accidents  of  earthly  embodiments  of  reason,  the  metaphysi- 
cian pierces  straight  to  the  essences  which  they  embody. 
He  does  not  need  the  tangible  shapes  of  things,  the  heard 
harmonies  of  music  or  the  fleshly  incitements  of  a  beloved 
person  to  awaken  him  to  the  reason  which  these  embody. 
He  needs  no  intellectual  adolescence.  He  is  an  adult  dis- 
ciple of  the  austere  good,  truth  and  beauty  that  is  reason. 
But  he  like  the  others  needs  a  way,  a  discipline,  a  technique 
for  their  clearer  en\isaging.  This  path  is  the  path  of 
dialectic. 

It  is  singularly  characteristic  of  Plotinus  that  the  path 
to  rapture  should  be  the  path  of  reason  in  its  most  stringent 
and  abstract  form.  The  freedom  of  ecstacy  is  possible  only 
through  the  discipline  of  thought.  In  this  discipline,  there 
is  a  close  parallel  to  the  education  Plato  prescribes  for  the 
philosopher  in  the  Republic.  Mathematics  comes  first,  to 
''train  him  to  abstract  thought  and  to  faith  in  the  unem- 
bodied.     .     .     ."    After    mathematics    he    must    be    put 
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through  a  course  in  dialectic  and  made  an  adept  in  that 
science. 

The  science  of  dialectic  is,  for  Plotinus,  at  once  a  method 
of  reasoning  and  a  vision  of  true  being ;  it  is  a  technique  of 
logic  and  a  survey  of  ontolog>^  It  is  true  knowledge  of 
true  being.  In  a  sense  it  is  simply  the  close  technique  of 
categorical  distinctions : 

It  is  the  method  or  discipline  that  brings  with  it  the  power  of 
pronouncing  with  final  truth  upon  the  nature  and  relation  of  things, 
what  each  is,  how  it  differs  from  the  others,  what  common  quality 
all  have,  to  what  kind  each  belongs,  and  in  what  rank  each  stands  in 
its  kind,  and  whether  its  Being  is  real  being  and  how  many  beings 
there  are,  and  how  many  non-beings  to  be  distinguished  from  Being. 
Dialectic  treats  also  of  the  Good  and  the  Not-Good ;  of  the  particulars 
that  faU  imder  each  and  of  what  is  eternal,  and  of  what  is  not 
eternal,  and  of  these  it  must  be  imderstood  not  seeming  knowledge, 
sense  knowledge,  but  with  authentic  science.     (I,  3,  4.) 

But  dialectic  is  more  than  the  art  of  distinguishing  cate- 
gories ;  it  is  rather  the  final  flower  of  that  art,  the  eternally 
unified  intuitions  of  eternally  unified  essences. 

It  leaves  to  another  science  all  that  coil  of  premises  and  con- 
clusions called  the  art  of  reasoning.  .  .  .  It  is  the  precious  part 
of  philosophy,  it  does  not  deal  with  bare  theories  and  rules;  it  deals 
with  verities.  Existences  are,  as  it  were,  matter  for  it;  or  at  least  it 
proceeds  methodically  toward  existences  and  possesses  itself  at  one 
step  of  the  notions  and  the  realities.     (I,  3,  4.) 

Dialectic  must,  therefore,  be  conceived  as  one  step,  as  the 
technique  of  logical  distinction  and  the  fulfillment  of  onto- 
logical  vision.  It  is  that  strict  discipline  of  mind  by  which 
mind  as  individual  surveys  Mind  Absolute,  and  in  survey- 
ing the  latter  surveys  its  o\vn  essence  and  the  essence  of 
all  things.  It  is  as  far  as  thought  can  reach :  the  beholding 
of  thought,  thought  become  completely  self-conscious  and 
therefore  a  clear,  comprehending  mirror  of  all  being  and 
of  all  life.  Dialectic  is  the  logical  correlate  of  ultimate 
being;  it  is  the  mind  beholding  its  identity  with  being; 
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logic  discovering  itself  as  the  geography  of  being.  The 
clarification  of  ultimate  categories  and  cardinal  essences 
which  is  the  business  of  dialectic,  is  at  once  the  clear  vision 
and  clear  living  of  reality.  Of  reality,  that  is,  as  far  as 
reality  can  be  said  to  have  Being,  For  Being  itself,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  a  dialectical  distinction,  and  a 
derivative  from  the  unity  by  virtue  of  which  it  is.  Dialec- 
tic may  be  said  to  carry  the  mind  into  complete  co-incidence 
with  the  very  center  of  Being.  But  the  center  of  Being 
is  not  the  center  of  the  universe.  It  is  rather  the  eye 
straining  toward  the  center  of  the  universe  and  longing  to 
be  one  with  it.  But  the  unity  with  Unity  itself  is  not 
susceptible  to  the  technique  of  dialectic,  nor  is  it  for  the 
mind  at  all.     For  in  that  union  mind  itself  is  transcended. 

This  is  the  irony  and  paradox  of  thought.  Through 
thought  alone  can  the  soul  come  to  the  second  order  of 
Divinity,  the  Logos  or  Thought  Absolute.  Thought, 
though  it  carry  the  soul  to  thought,  Avill  carry  it  no  further. 
The  soul  will  become  a  clear  light  seeing  light:  "The 
Intellectual  Principle  sees  itself;  and  this  light  shining 
upon  the  soul  enlightens  it;  that  is,  makes  it  a  member  of 
the  intellective  order."  (V,  3,  6.)  But  it  will  not,  it  can- 
not, by  the  very  fact  of  being  thought,  cany  it  to  the  su- 
preme transcendence.'^ 

The  soul  even  when  it  recovers  its  purely  intellectual 
character  and  life,  is  still  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  and 
seduction  by  multiplicity.  It  surveys  intelligibles,  es- 
sences, ideas,  in  succession,  singly,  one  at  a  time.  It  is  at 
arm's  length  from  its  object;  it  is  not  one  with  what  it 

7  "The  soul  when  it  deals  with  matters  of  knowledge,  suffers  a  certain 
decline  from  unity;  for  knowing  is  still  an  act  of  reasoning;  and  reasoning 
is  a  multiple  act  which  leads  the  soul  down  to  the  sphere  of  number  and 
multiplicity.  The  Soul,  therefore,  must  rise  above  knowledge ;  above  aU  its 
wandering  from  unity;  it  must  hold  itself  aloof  from  all  knowing,  and  from 
all  the  knowable,  and  from  the  very  contemplation  of  Beauty  and  Good,  for 
aU  Beauty  and  Good  are  later  than  this,  springing  from  this  as  the  daily  light 
springs  from  the  sun."      (VI,  9,  4.) 
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sees.  To  see  the  One  is  to  be  the  One,  and  that  is  not  pos- 
sible in  the  dichotomy  and  multiplicity  of  thought.  The 
One  is,  indeed,  almost  as  difficult  for  the  soul  to  conceive  as 
is  absolute  nonentity  or  Non-Being.  The  soul,  when  it  is 
most  itself  is  most  reasonable,  that  is  it  is  most  clearly  and 
impeccably  a  mind. 

It  is  at  home  in  forms,  orders,  logoi,  ideas.  The  form- 
lessness of  infinite  perfection,  of  the  undifferentiated  One, 
no  less  than  the  fonnlessness  of  nonentity,  leave  it  balked 
and  frustrate.  Mind  can  only  understand  its  similar; 
strictly  it  can  only  understand  itself.  Intelligence  can  only 
understand  Intelligibles.  But  the  one  is  beyond  Intel- 
ligibility as  it  is  beyond  Being.  It  cannot  be  known  as 
Ideas  are  known,  understood  as  the  mind  understands  and 
surveys  in  succession  separate  and  single  essences.  The 
One  can  be  grasped  only  when  mind  possesses  completely 
what  it  has  long  striven  toward,  becomes  possessed  utterly 
by  the  object  of  all  thought  and  the  source  of  all  Being. 
Complete  attainment  of  the  transcendent  One  is  possible 
only  when  the  object  seen  is  not  sundered  from  the  seeing 
object  or  the  process  of  seeing.  AVhen  there  is  complete 
unity  with  Unity,  there  is  unqualified  fusion;  being  and 
thought,  always  identical,  are  both  lost  in  the  instanta- 
neous and  eternal  eestaey  of  union.  The  Absolute  Mind, 
considered  not  in  its  constituency  of  thoughts,  but 
in  its  absolute  being,  has  the  One  as  its  absolute  object. 
But  it  is  still  sundered  from  the  object  of  its  thought,  the 
goal  of  its  striving,  the  light  of  its  love,  though  its  being 
consists  in  its  holding  steadfastly  toward  the  vision  of 
these. 

The  business  of  the  soul  is  to  become  completely  assim- 
ilated to  that  primal  unity  of  which  it  is  a  tertiary  man- 
ifestation. Its  first  problem  is  to  become  purged  of  fleshly 
corruption  and  earthly  circumstance.     This  it  accomplishes 
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by  the  freeing  discipline  of  the  virtues.  It  becomes  then 
tempered  by  dialectic  into  a  flawless  living  of  intellection 
through  which  it  comes  into  perfect  consonance  with  the 
Intellectual  Principle.  But  how  is  the  soul  to  pass  beyond 
that  principle  to  that  transcendent  and  unitary  perfection 
from  which  that  principle  itself  is  derived?  "With  pure 
intellection, ' '  says  Plotinus,  '  *  and  by  the  topmost  puissance 
of  the  Intellectual  Principle,  we  shall  contemplate  the  All- 
Pure." 

The  first  essential  in  passing  to  ultimate  union  with 
Unity  is,  for  Plotinus,  to  become  one  with  one's  self,  to 
become  integi'ated.  "To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure," 
and  to  them  onh^  Only  to  those  themselves  an  integrity 
of  spirit,  is  there  possible  integration  with  the  One.  The 
soul  has  within  limits  attained  unity  when  it  has  sloughed 
off  the  corruptions  of  the  world  and  of  the  senses,  and 
mounted  into  clear  intellectual  coincidence  with  the  Ab- 
solute Mind.  But  it  must  pass  beyond  that  if  it  is  not  to 
remain  at  one  remove  from  the  Ultimate.  It  must  cease 
to  categorize  and  dichotomize ;  to  pass  from  essence  to 
essence,  to  hold  itself  an  aloof  subject  sundered  from  the 
objects  of  its  contemplative  intuitions.  It  must  gather  it- 
self into  a  unity  that  precludes  analysis.  Arrived  at  a 
clear  concentration,  at  the  heart  of  its  own  lucid  being,  it 
will  find  that  it  has  ceased  to  be,  being  one  with  the  Unity 
w^hich  Being  implies  and  from  which  it  flows. 

Plotinus  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  all  mystics.  All 
articulation  is  a  matter  of  distinction  and  analysis,  and  a 
perfection  of  vision  in  which  the  distinction  between  think- 
er and  thought  is  obliterated  and  the  meaning  of  being  lost, 
cannot  easily  be  put  into  words.  Plotinus  is  trying,  vainly, 
as  he  admits,  to  describe  the  indescribable.  For  descrip- 
tion is  a  matter  of  categories  and  distinctions,  and  the 
unity  of  the  ultimate  union  is  that  implied  perfection  upon 
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the  thereness  (one  cannot  say  being  for  being  is  identical 
with  thought)  on  which  categories  and  distinctions  depend. 
He  is  trying  to  convey  a  sense  of  that  rare  eventuality 
when  thought  has  strained  so  far  and  so  successfully  that 
it  is  what  it  thinks.  The  individual  mind  is  so  possessed  by 
its  vision  and  so  completely  possesses  it,  that  they  are  in- 
distinguishable from  each  other,  and  both  from  the  process 
of  vision.  He  is  describing  the  rapture  and  finality  in 
which  thinking  annihilates  itself.  But  it  is  the  annihila- 
tion of  absorption,  when  the  thinker  is  lost  only  in  the 
sense  that  he  has  completely  found  himself  in  the  hitherto 
external  and  alien  object  of  his  logic  and  his  love. 

To  become  one  with  unity  is  not  to  become  lost.  Self 
is  the  source  of  all  things.  But  the  sight  is  so  clear  that 
consciousness,  it  is  true,  is  no  longer  and  self  is  no  more. 
But  they  are  at  last  united  with  what  they  have  always 
been  in  origin;  they  are  seeing  and  being  the  light  which 
they  do  not  even  know  that  they  see.  The  loss  is  simply 
the  losing  of  one's  light  in  a  universal  flame,  the  oblitera- 
tion of  thinking,  love  and  adoration  in  the  objects  thoughts 
loved  and  adored.  It  is  the  musician  become  one  with  his 
music,  the  dialectician  with  his  dialectic,  the  lover  with  his 
love.  It  is  life  and  thought,  always  in  Plotinus  identical, 
passed  into  the  rapture  of  attainment,  existence  turned  into 
ecstacy.^ 

The  mystic  rapture,  "the  flight  of  the  alone  to  the  alone" 

8  Hence  it  is  that  we  read  of  "Greatness  not  to  be  spoken  of,  not  to  be 
•written.  If  we  here  speak  and  write,  it  is  but  ar;  guides  to  those  that  long 
to  see;  we  send  them  to  the  Place  itself,  bidding  them  from  the  words  to 
the  vision ;  the  teaching  is  of  the  path  and  the  plan,  seeing  is  the  work  of 
each  so\il  for  itself.  Some  there  are  that  for  all  their  effort  have  not  attained 
the  vision ;  the  soul  in  them  has  come  to  no  sense  of  the  splendor  there ;  it 
has  not  taken  warmth;  it  has  not  felt  burning  within  itself  the  flame  of  love 
for  what  is  there  to  know,  the  passion  of  the  lover  resting  on  the  bosom  of 
his  love.  They  have  received  the  authentic  light;  all  their  soul  has  gleamed  as 
they  have  drawn  near ;  but  they  come  with  a  load  on  their  shoulders  which 
has  held  them  back  from  the  place  of  vision."      {VI,  9,  4.) 
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is  not,  in  Plotinus,  an  escape  from  thought.  Only  those 
can  reach  it  who  pass  through  the  cold  path  of  dialectic 
as  far  as  dialectic  can  reach.  Thought  is  pressed  to  its 
last  term  and  ideal.  Not  the  process  of  discourse,  or  the 
succession  of  thoughts,  separated  from  each  other  in  es- 
sence and  from  the  mind  which  beholds  them.  These  are 
not  what  Plotinus  conceives  to  be  the  perfection  or  the 
fruition  of  thinking.  These  are  its  incidents,  its  failures, 
its  stammerings  toward  attainment.  Involved  in  thought 
is  the  unity  beyond  it ;  guiding  and  goading  the  thinker 
is  that  unity  which,  so  long  as  he  stays  in  the  realm  of 
analysis,  he  cannot  reach. 

It  is  thus  the  implication  of  a  unity  beyond  thought  that 
causes  Plotinus  to  insist  that  the  thinker  must,  if  he  is  to 
reach  the  ultimate,  pass  beyond  thinking  into  an  ecstacy 
of  identity  and  vision.  But  the  One  is  something  more 
than  the  posited  perfection  of  intellectual  experience.  The 
One,  as  has  been  already  suggested,  is  not  simply  the  clear 
completion  of  vision  aimed  at  by  the  thinker,  it  is  the 
central  source  of  beauty  sensed  and  sought  by  the  artist, 
the  ultimate  and  original  flame  of  love  in  which  the  lover 
invited  by  its  remote  visible  embodiment,  unwittingly 
wishes  to  be  wrapt.  It  is  that  Good  which  is  the  goal  of 
human  virtue  and  the  unmoved  mover  toward  which  the 
whole  creation  moves,  and  is  moved  to  return.  It  is  the 
end  of  all  action  and  endeavor,  logical,  moral  and  aesthetic, 
as  it  is  the  source  of  all  that  is.  It  is  the  unitary  origin 
of  the  True,  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful.  It  is  the  implicit 
terminus  of  all  the  lovers  of  these  three,  which  are  the 
variants  of  that  final  One. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  status  of  the  One  in  Plotinus' 
system.  "Language,"  as  he  himself  says,  "fails  for  an 
adequate  discussion  of  the  transcendent,  much  less  for 
defining  it."     (VI,  8,  8.)     But  he  does  succeed  in  making 
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it  clear  that  it  is  the  transcending  perfection  from  which 
all  else  flows  and  for  which  all  else  thirsts.  Whatever  as- 
pect the  final  good  may  take  for  the  soul  lost  in  sense  or 
recovered  to  reason,  that  good  is  derivative  from  the  One. 
It  is  what  the  musician  detects  beyond  the  harmonies  of 
music,  the  flame  that  animates  for  the  lover  the  comely 
form  of  the  beloved,  the  intimacy  of  vision  which  is  the 
ideal  and  end  of  the  thinker  in  his  thought.  It  is  the 
moral  apotheosis,  as  it  is  the  ontological  source  of  Plotinus' 
system.  Whether  one  comes  back  to  it  initially  through 
the  incitement  of  love  or  music,  or  the  self  sustaining 
momentum  of  thought,  the  end  and  fruit  is  a  moral  apoc- 
alypse, a  radiance  too  engulfing  to  find  utterance,  a  hap- 
piness too  complete  to  be,  in  the  pedestrian  sense,  clear. 

A  mystic  like  Plotinus  cannot  be  dismissed  from  the 
courts  of  reason  because  his  metaphors  are  inaccurate  or 
clumsy,  or  because  he  cannot  make  language  adapted  to 
analysis  serve  as  a  description  of  ecstacy.  He  has  con- 
scientiously pushed  analysis  to  the  last  irresistible  implica- 
tion of  something  that  lies  beyond  it.  In  the  positing  of 
that  transcendence  he  is  giving  logical  expression  to  a  nice 
psychological  perception.  It  needed  no  Bergson  to  point 
out  that  language,  logic  and  science  are  all  merely  dis- 
course, discursive  dissections  of  undissectably  unified  real- 
ities. Plotinus  is  trying  to  find  a  status  for  the  whole,  the 
individual  integrity,  the  encompassing  and  absorbing  unity 
of  experience  as  it  comes  to  those  who  have  experiences,  and 
not  the  verbal  post  mortems  of  them.  He  is  impressed  as  a 
sensitive  and  imaginative  thinker  would  be,  by  certain  types 
and  recurrences  of  experience,  those  heights  and  intensities 
of  affection,  of  art,  of  intellect,  in  which  analysis  is  irrel- 
evant, time  meaningless,  and  being  transcended.  He  is 
trying  to  show  us  our  way  home;  to  indicate  how  we  may 
touch  immediately  and  behold  that  reality  which  we  adum- 
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brate  in  all  our  roundabout  discursive  or  contemplative 
thinking,  the  essential  fountain  of  the  spirit  which  we  feel 
bubbling  up  at  the  heart  of  all  our  loves,  the  inciting  flame 
behind  all  our  aesthetic  fervors  and  discriminations.  It 
is  hard  to  follow  him  literally  beyond  this  point.  He  converts 
the  summits  and  crises  of  moral,  aesthetic  and  intellectual 
experience,  into  the  bases  and  origins  of  all  experience  and 
existence.  In  his  passionate  though  austere  mythology,  the 
ultimates  of  art,  passion  and  thought  are  not  simply  the 
final  flowers  but  the  original  roots  of  all  experience  and 
all  being.  That  is  for  the  modem  reader,  especially  one 
trained  in  the  naturalistic  tradition,  not  only  mixed  met- 
aphor but  mixed  metaphysics. 

But  if  that  is  a  naive  ontological  inversion,  it  is  a  symp- 
tom of  moral  sense  and  certainly  of  moral  sensibility.  It 
requires  no  great  generosity  of  imagination  to  conceive  of 
a  universe  in  which  all  the  imperfections  that  there  are 
are  simply  diminutions  or  degenerations  from  the  Good  by 
virtue  of  some  incarnation  of  which  they  are  at  aU.  In 
such  a  universe  the  aim  of  the  soul  would  reasonably  be 
that  of  recovering  its  own  clear  essence,  of  becoming  finally 
one  with  the  Good  which  shone  corrupted  through  the 
refractory  matter  of  the  world,  and  lingered  feebly  in  it. 
The  soul  in  a  world  so  conceived  would  find  the  ideal  it 
envisaged  more  or  less  clearly  in  itself,  in  the  incarnation  in 
itself  of  the  ideal  that  truly  consituted  reality.  It  would 
recognize  the  good  when  it  saw  it,  and  feel,  as  Plotinus 
himself  suggests,  a  magic  kinship  with  all  souls  since  they 
were  all  choral  members  of  the  same  dance  of  life  and 
beauty  and  truth.  It  would  recognize  the  Good  or  reality 
most  surely  in  those  passionate  interludes  of  experience 
when  the  ideal  and  the  empirically  real  were  fused,  when 
mind  and  body  were  become  the  clear  mirror  of  perfect 
light,  the  faultless  momentary  sounding  of  flawless  eternal 
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music.  It  would  find  such  perfection  most  in  the  life 
of  thought,  where  the  clear  beholding  of  clear  essences  was 
immune  and  independent  of  the  fluttering  fatality  of  time. 
But  even  here  it  would  feel  a  loss,  a  severance,  and  incon- 
gruity; its  most  intimate  earthly  experience  of  perfection 
would  be  in  moments  of  ecstacy  of  thought,  love  or  art. 
Then  the  clear  structure  of  thought,  the  impeccable  har- 
mony of  form,  the  unique  felicity  of  a  beloved  presence, 
are  gathered  into  a  unity,  and  that  unity  to  one's  self. 
Then,  if  only  for  a  moment,  one  would  be  at  one  with 
the  ideal,  instantaneously  and  forever.  The  soul  would 
have  recovered  itself  from  the  disintegration  of  time  and 
nonentity;  it  would  have  risen  to  its  full  stature,  the  life 
of  eternity.  It  would  be  most  alive  and  real  because  it 
was  at  last  at  home  in  reality. 

So  far  as  one  can  see,  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  mechanistic  science  and  a  biological  psychology,  we 
are  not  living  in  such  a  world.  Reason  and  rapture  are 
incidental,  precarious,  happy  complications  of  mechanism 
and  animal  life,  not  the  cause  and  being  of  the  universe. 
But  it  is  well  for  us  to  enter  at  least  imaginatively  into  the 
Plotinian  universe.  It  is  liberalizing  to  conceive  that 
morally  speaking,  the  world  of  practice  and  of  passion  are 
corruptions  of  divinity.  It  is  essentially  sound  that  we 
conceive  the  business  of  our  lives  to  be  that  of  cultivating 
in  us  that  imprint  of  idealism  which  alone  gives  us  a 
characteristic  life,  and  to  believe  that  it  is  only  by  deepen- 
ing that  imprint  that  we  may  recognize  by  what  it  was 
imprinted,  the  ideality  that  is  the  heart  of  all  things  and 
is  their  source.  Shall  we  call  this  metaphysical  assertion 
of  a  moral  idealism  courageous  or  pathetic  or  foolish?  Per- 
haps, in  the  light  of  all  the  available  disillusioning  facts, 
all  three.  But  it  is  the  most  eloquent  statement,  perhaps, 
of  the  idealistic  faith  that  has  ever  been  made :  the  sheerest 
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thought  is  the  sheerest  life.  All  the  rest  is  dross  and 
silence.  And  the  completest  thought  merges  into  that  ident- 
ity of  union  and  rapture  which  life  and  love  and  art  some- 
times provide  for  an  instant,  instants  which  are  types  and 
symbols  of  eternity. 

By  this  "Way  that  leads  to  the  Good,  the  soul  finds  itself;  when 
it  is  the  divine  it  is  truly  itself,  no  longer  a  thing  among  things. 
It  abandons  Being  to  become  a  Beyond-Being ;  when  its  converse  is 
in  the  Supreme.  He  who  knows  himself  to  have  become  such,  knows 
himself  now  an  image  of  the  Supreme;  and  when  the  phantasm  has 
returned  to  the  original,  the  journey  is  achieved.  Suppose  him  again 
to  fall  from  that  vision,  he  will  call  up  the  virtue  within  him,  and 
seeing  himself  all  glorious  again,  he  will  take  his  upward  flight  once 
more,  through  Virtue  to  the  divine  mind,  through  wisdom  to  the 
supreme.  And  this  is  the  life  of  the  Gods,  and  of  Godlike  men,  a 
life  without  love  of  the  world,  a  flight  of  the  Alone  to  the  Alone. 
(VI,  9,  11.) 
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The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  trace  the  effects  of  the 
dualism  of  substances  on  Descartes'  epistemology  and 
psychology.  Attention  will  first  be  directed  to  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  Descartes'  relation  to  scholasticism,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  imperfect  character  of  his  break 
with  traditional  doctrine,  and  to  show,  further,  that  this 
break  did  not  come  all  at  once.  The  position  expounded  in 
the  "Rules  for  the  Direction  of  the  Mind"  will  be  discussed 
in  illustration  of  these  statements.  Next,  the  attempt  will 
be  made  to  characterize  the  modulations  in  the  philos- 
opher's thought  leading  to  his  later  position,  with  especial 
emphasis  upon  the  influence  of  the  ontological  dualism  in 
bringing  about  the  change  of  standpoint.  The  uncertain- 
ties and  ambiguities  of  his  psychological  and  epistemological 
principles  will  be  examined  with  a  view  to  establishing  that 
his  inconsistencies  are  in  part  traceable  to  a  preservation 
of  a  certain  amount  of  scholastic  doctrine  in  a  new  and 
foreign  setting,  and  in  part  due  to  the  operation  of  the 
dualism  of  substances.  It  is  to  be  noted  from  the  begin- 
ning that  the  dualism  was  not  merely  a  presupposition  and 
a  cause  of  peculiarities  of  doctrine  and  of  inconsistencies, 
but  that  this  dualism  was  made  more  congenial  by  other 
considerations  so  that,  in  effect,  the  dualism  was  both  cause 
and  effect.     Finally,  the  involution  of  the  dualism  in  the 

*  The  writer  wishes  to  make  acknowledgement  of  his  indebtedness  to  Profes- 
sor John  Dewey  for  valuable  suggestions  and  criticisms  connected  with  the 
thesis  of  this  essay. 
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details  of  Descartes'  psychology  and  epistemology  will  be 
examined  in  some  detail. 


Descartes'  break  with  Scholasticism  was  by  no  means 
thorough-going,  nor  did  his  rejection  of  scholastic  concep- 
tions come  all  at  once.  Many  peculiarities  of  his  philos- 
ophy spring  from  the  fact  that  he  was,  on  the  one  hand, 
so  largely  engaged  in  renovating  scholastic  ideas  and  com- 
monplaces to  new  needs,  and  on  the  other,  from  the  fact 
that  his  work  of  adjustment,  selection,  and  rejection  oc- 
cupied a  number  of  years.  He  did  not  leap  from  scholastic- 
ism to  his  full-blown,  so-called  "modern"  point  of  view. 

First  of  all,  we  are  to  consider  some  features  in  his 
modification  of  scholasticism.  His  duality  of  substances  is 
an  example  of  a  far-reaching  modification  of  a  scholastic 
doctrine.  The  characteristic  mediaeval  doctrine  of  a  hier- 
archical arrangement  of  substances  is  transformed  into  a 
duality.  There  were  various  forces  occasioning  this  change, 
but  doubtless  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  growing 
mechanical  and  mathematical  conception  of  nature.  The 
mediaeval  hierarchy  stretched  from  matter  with  a  minimum 
of  form  to  pure  form ;  or  confining  attention  to  form  alone, 
the  series  of  forms  went  upwards  to  culminate  in  God  as 
pure  form.  The  mediaeval  doctrine  did  not  remain  con- 
sistent. The  Aristotelean  conception  of  matter  and  form 
is  crossed  by  a  distinction  which  embodied  different  inter- 
ests and  purposes,  namely,  the  distinction  between  matter 
and  spirit.  The  two  sets  of  conception  cannot  without 
more  ado  be  identified.  The  distinction  between  matter 
and  spirit  is  especially  fostered  in  the  Neo-Platonic  and 
Augustinian  circles,  with  much  of  its  force  and  bearing 
derived  from  religious  and  mystical  influences.  The  two 
sets  of  ideas  have,  or  come  to  have,  some  congeniality,  al- 
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though  the  question  as  to  how  far  this  affinity  is  implied 
by  Aristotle  himself  may  be  uncertain.  The  antithesis  of 
matter  and  spirit  is  a  resultant  of  a  lengthy  historical 
movement.  And  if  we  wish  to  see  its  source  in  Plato,  we 
must  see  there  only  the  beginning  of  the  movement.  There 
is  good  reason  for  looking  upon  St.  Augustine  as  partic- 
ularly influential  in  turning  the  distinction  in  the  direc- 
tion that  culminates  in  the  Cartesian  dualism  of  substances. 
But  the  fact  that  the  concepts  of  matter  and  form  are  not 
simply  identifiable  with  the  antithesis  of  matter  and  spirit 
is  demonstrated  by  the  struggle  between  the  sets  of  con- 
ceptions in  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.^  Stated 
briefly,  this  struggle  took  the  form  of  a  competition  between 
a  tendency  to  frank  dualism,  within  man  and  the  universe, 
and  the  tendency  to  maintain  the  serial  arrangement  of 
the  hierarchy  of  forms.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  many 
substances,  and  each  is  matter  and  form  (except  the  divine 
being)  ;  on  the  other,  the  hierarchy  shows  signs  of  its 
instability,  and  it  remained  for  Descartes  to  solve  the  in- 
ternal conflict  by  precipitating  the  dualism.  At  any  rate, 
in  mediaeval  philosophy  the  fonns  come  to  possess  more 
and  more  a  spiritual  connotation,  and  in  God  at  least  pure 
form  and  pure  spiritual  substance  tend  to  coalesce. 

The  new  scientific  viewpoint,  resting  on  a  quantitative 
conception  of  matter  and  putting  its  faith  in  mathematics 
as  the  instrument  for  the  mastery  of  matter,  displaced  the 
older  concept  of  form  and  supplanted  it  with  notions  of 
a  mathematical  character.  It  is  obvious  that  the  more  rad- 
ical the  disconnection  of  forms  from  matter,  the  more  easy 
the  identification  of  form  and  spirit.  The  equivalence  of 
form  and  spirit  becomes  unavoidable.  The  world  of  pure 
forms  —  heavenly  beings  —  becomes  a  world   of  spiritual 

1  The  -writer  has  tried  to  show  this  in  some  detail  in  the  Journal  of 
Philosophy,   Psy.,   and   Sc.   Methods,   vol.   15,  nos.    8,    9. 
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substance,  opposed  to  matter.  Man's  composition,  not  con- 
sistently stated  by  Aquinas,  now  becomes  unmistakable. 
Standing  somewhere  between  mere  matter  and  heavenly 
beings,  he  is  looked  upon  as  composed  of  two  equipollent 
substances. 

Descartes  fixates  this  duality.  It  is  with  him  primarily 
a  presupposition  of  thought  rather  than  an  outcome.  Soul 
is  not  taken  as  the  substantial  form  of  body,  as  in  many 
scholastics,  but  is  a  substance.  Body  is  also  a  substance  in 
its  own  right  and  does  not  owe  its  substantiality  to  the  soul. 
The  scientific  movement  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  matter 
has  a  structure  of  its  own  —  a  structure  not  derived  from 
a  formative  principle,  which  is  in  some  sense  non-material. 
So  matter  no  longer  requires  the  complementary  concept 
of  form  in  order  that  it  may  be  conceived  as  organized,  and 
so  in  Descartes  the  scholastic  ^^ forma  corporeitatis"  is  dis- 
pensed with.  The  organization  of  matter  is  the  result  of 
the  mechanism  of  nature  —  or  is  the  fact  of  that  mechan- 
ism. But  correspondingly,  a  certain  liberation  of  spirit- 
ual substance  occurs.  Pure  form,  or  as  it  now  appears, 
spiritual  substance  possesses  its  own  indwelling  energies. 
Or,  more  accurately,  the  soul  had  all  along  been  in  posses- 
sion of  intrinsic  energies,  but  now  the  notion  of  such 
powers  is  freed  from  the  ambiguities  arising  from  the 
partial  character  of  the  identification  of  spiritual  substance 
and  form. 

Descartes  thus  comes  to  offer  a  dualism  of  substances. 
The  two  substances  differ  so  radically  that  the  predicates 
of  the  one  are  the  contradictories  of  the  predicates  of  the 
other.  Substance  is  defined  as  "that  which  can  exist  by 
itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  other  substances. ' '  ^  These 
substances  are  mutually  exclusive,   for  "from  the  mere 

2  Reply  to  Objections,  4,  vol.  2,  p.  101,  Pftfl.  Works  of  Descartes,  trans,  by 
Ross  and  Haldane.  Except  where  otherwise  stated,  references  are  to  this 
translation. 
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fact  that  I  apprehend  one  substance  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly apart  from  another,  I  am  sure  that  the  one  excludes 
the  other. ' '  ^  How  thorough  is  this  exclusion  is  indicated 
by  Descartes'  remark  that  "reciprocal  exclusion  of  one 
another  belongs  to  the  nature  of  substances."*  The  soul, 
or  thinking-substance,  is  non-extended,  indivisible,  imper- 
ishable, incorporeal,  spiritual,  and  uncompounded.  Body 
is  extended,  divisible,  perishable,  corporeal,  and  com- 
pounded. By  virtue  of  the  existence  of  only  two  substances, 
the  one  can  be  defined  by  its  total  unlikeness  to  the  other. 

To  whatever  extent  we  credit  Descartes  with  precipita- 
ting the  dualism  in  this  stringent  form  and  so  surpassing 
his  predecessors,  and  however  true  it  is  that  the  dualism 
is  demanded  by  his  other  views  and  purposes,  it  remains 
true  nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of  emphasis,  that  the  duality 
of  substance  operates  primarily  as  a  ruling  presupposition. 
The  future  course  of  his  thought  is  largely  characterized 
by  an  increasing  consciousness  of  the  requirements  laid 
upon  him  by  this  preliminary  principle. 

In  still  another  way  Descartes  reveals  his  scholastic  ante- 
cedents. He  does  not  reject  in  toto  the  scholastic  psychol- 
ogy. On  the  contrary,  he  takes  over  that  psychology  but 
seeks  to  adapt  it  to  the  new  situation.  The  adaptation  must 
be  two  fold :  on  the  one  hand,  the  older  psychological  prin- 
ciples must  be  changed  to  fit  the  dominant  conception  of 
the  dualism  of  substances,  and  on  the  other,  must  be 
adjusted  to  the  mechanico-mathematical  conception  of  na- 
ture.    And  this  task  carried  with  it  still  another  revision. 

This  further  revision  relates  to  the  traditional  doctrine  of 
correspondence.  The  scholastic  psychology,  as  a  general 
matter,  was  based  on  the  twin  conceptions  of  matter  and 
form.     The  form  of  the  object,  the  species  as  realized  in 

3  Ibid. 

4  Ibid. 
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the  material  object  had  its  correspondence  in  the  form  or 
species  as  realized  in  inter-organic  potentiality.  The  cor- 
respondence of  the  one  with  the  other  was  taken  as  an 
accepted  fact.  But  this  cognitive  correspondence  becomes 
much  less  intelligible  when  it  falls  within  the  framework 
of  an  ontological  dualism.  For  on  the  one  hand,  the  form 
of  the  object  disappears,  in  the  older  accepted  sense  of 
form ;  mathematical  considerations  take  the  place  of  form ; 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  form  is  now  interpreted 
mathematically.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mental  form  is 
now  in  a  substance  of  a  character  wholly  different  from 
the  physical  object.  Besides  this,  the  growth  of  the 
scientific  mode  of  thought  displaced  formal  and  final 
causes  and  adopted  efficient  causation  instead.  So 
the  cognitive  correspondence  of  mental  form  and  object 
gets  entangled  on  the  one  hand  with  the  causal  correspond- 
ence of  the  object  with  the  sensations  which  that  object 
produces  and  which  move  the  body  to  act  upon  objects; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  cognitive  correspondence  ceases 
to  be  a  correspondence  of  an  internally  realized  form  with 
the  form  inherent  in  things.  The  correspondence  is  not 
of  form  with  form  at  all,  but  of  spiritual  process  with  phys- 
ical structure,  of  a  mental  idea  with  bodies  constituted  of 
atoms.  If  there  is  still  to  be  correspondence,  the  nature 
of  the  correspondence  must  show  a  radical  change.  Per- 
ception and  thinking  therefore  must  be  interpreted  on  the 
basis  of  the  interaction  of  mind  and  matter  substance,  and 
the  correspondence  of  idea  and  object  explained  by  causal 
connection. 

We  have  implied  that  the  effects  of  the  doctrine  of 
equipollent  substances  did  not  appear  all  at  once  in  Des- 
cartes' thinking.  If  it  is  possibly  misleading  to  attempt 
to  discriminate  sharply  between  two  periods  or  stages  in 
his  thought,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  influence  of  the 
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dualism  has  a  history  that  can  be  traced.  In  the  "Rules 
for  the  Direction  of  the  Mind"  we  have  Descartes'  kin- 
ship with  scholasticism  in  its  clearest  manifestation.  We 
shall  therefore  consider  the  doctrine  of  that  essay,  pre- 
senting the  position  therein  as  the  point  of  departure  from 
which  to  trace  subsequent  transformations  of  his  thought. 

The  fundamental  position  occupied  by  the  ontological 
dualism,  and  its  presuppositional  character,  is  revealed  in 
the  "Rules."  Descartes  consistently  maintains  in  this 
work  the  utter  dissimilarity  of  the  thinking  power  proper 
and  corporeality.  Imagination,  for  example,  is  asserted  to 
be  a  bodily  function,  while  pure  thinking  is  wholly  uneon- 
taminated  by  body.  ".  .  .  that  power  by  w^hich  we  are 
properly  said  to  know  things,  is  purely  spiritual,  and  not 
less  distinct  from  every  part  of  the  body  than  blood  from 
bone,  or  hand  from  eye":  "among  corporeal  things  there 
is  nothing  wholly  similar  to  this  faculty"  (i.e.,  cognition).^ 

Throughout  the  "Rules"  Descartes  is  consistent  in  main- 
taining that  the  understanding  is  the  sole  knower.  For  the 
purpose  of  knowledge  of  facts  he  says,  there  are  "four 
faculties  only  which  we  can  use  for  this  purpose,  viz., 
understanding,  imagination,  sense,  and  memory.  The  un- 
derstanding is  indeed  alone  capable  of  perceiving  the  truth, 
but  yet  it  ought  to  be  aided  by  imagination,  sense,  and 
memory,  lest  perchance  we  omit  any  expedient  that  lies 
within  our  power. ' '  ^  Sense,  memory,  and  imagination  are 
therefore  instruments  for  the  understanding  in  dealing 
with  material  things,  but  properly  speaking  are  not  cogni- 
tive faculties  in  the  narrow  sense.  This  utilization  of  sense 
and  imagination,  however,  is  confined  to  knowledge  of  fact 
or  of  physical  things.  These  faculties,  being  corporeal,  are 
intimately  involved  when  cognition  is  directed  towards  the 

5  Rules,  etc.,  pp.  38-9. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  35. 
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world  of  extension.  But  this  knowledge  of  physical  things 
is  of  a  secondary  or  derivative  character,  however  great 
may  have  been  Descartes'  interest  in  furthering  the  march 
of  the  sciences  of  nature.  And  this  situation  exists  because 
of  Descartes'  affiliation  with  scholasticism. 

Descartes  inherited  the  tradition  that  knowledge  was 
knowledge  of  form,  and  the  highest  knowledge  was  knowl- 
edge of  pure  forms,  of  essences.  The  principle  that  like 
was  known  bj^  like,  which  was  not  doubted,  involved  the 
position  that  the  form  actualized  and  realized  in  thought 
through  the  agency  of  imagination  corresponded  to  the 
form  as  realized  in  material  things  without  the  body.  The 
mental  form  which  corresponded  with  the  form  of  the 
material  object  was  not  the  object  of  knowledge  but  the 
means  of  knowledge.  It  is  only  by  reflection  upon  knowl- 
edge, according  to  Aquinas,  that  we  become  aware  of  the 
mental  form  as  means.  The  object  of  knowledge  is  things, 
or,  in  the  last  analysis,  pure  essences  of  which  things  were 
but  faint  adumbrations.  The  mind  grasped  the  object  in 
the  act  of  apprehension,  and  this  act  was  unique,  immediate 
and  ultimate. 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  why  scholasticism  did 
not  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  this  conception  of  the 
mind  as  immediately  apprehending  the  object.  The  prob- 
lem did  not  arise,  apparently,  in  an  urgent  form.  The 
question  of  how  a  spiritual  act  could  seize  cognitively  an 
un-spiritual  thing  would  not  be  recognized  as  a  difficulty 
to  be  overcome  except  in  so  far  as  the  duality  of  the  mind 
and  its  objects  was  explicitly  accepted.  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  situation  was  not  for  scholasticism  as  unambig- 
uous as  this.  The  problem  tended  to  arise  in  so  far  as 
scholasticism  tended  towards  the  dualistie  conception.  But 
this  tendency  was  checked  and  countered  by  the  matter- 
form  conception.     This  conception  made  mind  and  objects 
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congeners  in  some  measure.  The  vibration  between  mind 
as  form  and  as  spiritual,  and  between  things  as  merely 
material  and  as  composed  of  matter  and  form,  is  sufficient 
to  obscure  the  question.  The  problem  of  how  the  spiritual 
act  can  be  cognitive  of  a  thing  of  antithetical  nature  does 
not  arise  because  the  antithesis  is  latent,  and  not  patent. 
There  is  no  problem  here  for  scholasticism  any  more  than 
that  there  resided  a  legitimate  problem  in  the  fact  that  a 
spiritual  God  knew  the  finite  world.  The  activity  of  mind 
and  the  mind's  character  had  sufficient  affinity  with  things 
to  make  the  knowledge  function  seem  natural  enough.  No 
bother  was  then  made  over  the  spiritual  cognitive  appre- 
hension of  the  species  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  no 
difficulty  was  apparent.  If  the  difficulty  appeared  sporad- 
ically, it  was  hardly  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  scholast- 
ic philosophy  to  be  vitally  affected  by  it.  The  obstacle 
could  be  elided  by  a  sufficing  reference  to  divine  plan  or 
mystery. 

Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  question  as  to  how  a  spirit- 
ual cognitive  act  could  apprehend  an  object  must  confront 
Descartes.  At  first  the  problem  does  not  arise  from  him 
in  any  critical  fashion.  But  as  the  effects  of  the  ontological 
dualism  coupled  with  the  demands  of  the  new  scientific 
thought  become  manifest  the  problem  presses  upon  him. 
The  dualism  that  is  implicit  in  the  traditional  theory  of 
like  being  known  by  like  becomes  explicit  as  Descartes  car- 
ries out  a  correspondence  theory  in  the  setting  of  the 
ontological  dualism. 

In  the  "Rules"  know^ledge  appears  as  a  dualism  of 
purely  logical  character.  By  intuition  we  obtain  possession 
of  logical  self-evidents,  or  elements  that  are  logically  ir- 
reducible. * '  By  intuition  I  understand,  not  the  fluctuating 
testimony  of  the  senses,  nor  the  misleading  judgment  that 
proceeds  from  the  blundering  constructions  of  imagination, 
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but  the  conception  which  an  unclouded  and  attentive  mind 
gives  us  so  readily  and  distinctly  that  we  are  wholly  freed 
from  doubt  about  that  which  we  understand.  Or,  what 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  intuition  is  the  undoubting  con- 
ception of  an  unclouded  (purea)  and  attentive  mind,  and 
springs  from  the  light  of  reason  alone. ' '  ^  First  principles 
are  given  by  intuition  alone.  The  faculty  of  intuition  is 
called  "mental  vision,"  the  "inborn  light,"  the  "inner 
light, ' '  or  the  ' '  light  of  nature. ' '  This  faculty  is  universal 
in  man,  though  often  its  vision  is  obscured  by  various 
intellectual  ailments.  This  faculty  must  surely  be  that  to 
which  Descartes  refers  in  the  famous  opening  sentences  of 
the  ' '  Discourse  on  ]\Iethod  " :  "  Good  sense  is  of  all  things  in 
the  world  the  most  equally  distributed,  for  everybody  thinks 
himself  so  abundantly  provided  with  it,  that  even  those 
most  difficult  to  please  in  all  other  matters  do  not  com- 
monly desire  more  of  it  than  they  already  possess. ' '  What- 
ever of  irony  there  is  in  this  sentence  is  not  meant  to  cast 
doubt  on  the  universality  of  this  "good  sense,"  but  upon 
the  infrequency  of  its  occurrence  in  purified  form.  For 
Descartes  adds :  "  It  is  unlikely  that  this  is  an  error  on  their 
part ;  it  seems  rather  to  be  evidence  in  support  of  the  view 
that  the  power  of  forming  a  good  judgment  and  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  true  from  the  false,  which  is  properly 
speaking  what  is  called  Good  Sense  or  Reason,  is  by  nature 
equal  in  all  men. ' '  ^ 

This  faculty  of  discriminating  and  immediate  apprehen- 
sion is  directed  towards  the  absolutely  simple,  the  realm 
of  pure  essences,  which  are  logically  irreducible.  "I  call 
that  absolute  which  contains  within  itself  the  pure  and 
simple  essence  of  which  we  are  in  quest."  ".  .  .  there 
are  but  few  pure  and  simple  essences,  which  either  our 

7  Rules  for  the  Direction  of  the  Mind,   p.   7. 
S  Discourse,  etc.,  vol.  1,  p.  81. 
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experience  or  some  sort  of  light  innate  in  us  enables  us  to 
behold  as  primary  and  existing  per  se."  ^  These  logical 
simples  are  also  the  first  principles  which  form  the  basis 
of  a  deductive  system  of  knowledge  and  guarantee  its  cer- 
tainty. 

These  logical  essences  are,  of  course  immaterial.  But  at 
this  place,  the  immateriality  and  ideality  of  the  logical 
simple  must  be  understood  by  bearing  in  mind  the  scholast- 
ic background  of  the  matter-form  schematism.  The  idea, 
in  orthodox  mediaevalism,  is  always  immaterial,  but  rather 
in  the  sense  of  the  immateriality  or  incorporeality  of  form 
than  in  the  sense  of  an  unextended  spiritual  thinking  sub- 
stance. The  term  "idea"  in  scholasticism  was  generally 
reserved  for  ideas  in  the  divine  mind,  which  meant  pure 
form.  At  this  stage  in  Descartes'  thought,  the  scholastic 
connotation  derived  from  the  contrast  of  matter  and  form 
is  predominant,  and  this  connotation  must  be  conserved  in 
interpretation.  If  w^e  ask  how  the  mind  can  know  these 
ideal  entities,  the  answer  is  that  according  to  Descartes 
when  the  mind  deals  with  the  immaterial  —  with  forms  and 
essences  —  it  can  take  the  lead  and  operate  independently. 
It  is,  so  to  speak  its  own  energy ;  its  propulsion  lies  within 
itself.  The  logical  essences  are  congeners  of  mind,  indigen- 
eous  to  thinking  as  an  ideal  energy.  Throughout  the 
"Rules"  there  is  no  wavering  from  the  position  that  the  un- 
derstanding is  the  sole  knower.  The  corresponding  proposi- 
tion is  given  in  the  statement  that  "experience  is  unam- 
biguous only  when  dealing  with  the  wholly  simple  and 
absolute,"  ^°  and  that  "in  the  strict  sense  truth  and  falsity 
can  be  a  matter  of  the  understanding  alone,  though  often 
it  derives  its  origin  from  the  other  two  faculties."  ^^     Un- 

9  Rules,  col.  1,  pp.  15  and  16. 
lORiUes,  p.   24. 
11  Ibid.,   p.   25. 
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derstanding  is  the  very  faculty  of  thinking  and  the  inward 
source  of  knowledge.^-  "Nothing  can  be  known  prior  to 
the  understanding,  since  the  knowledge  of  all  things  else 
depends  upon  this  and  not  conversely."  ^^  Since  the  object 
of  understanding  is  the  essence  or  ideal  simple,  "all  knowl- 
edge is  of  the  same  nature  throughout,  and  consists  solely 
in  combining  what  is  self-evident."^* 

In  knowing  the  ideal  simple,  accordingly,  not  merely  is 
understanding  independent  of  sense,  memory  and  imagina- 
tion, but  it  would  really  be  hampered  by  them.  "For, 
since  the  understanding  can  be  stimulated  by  the  imagina- 
tion, or  on  the  contrary  act  on  it;  and  seeing  that  the 
imagination  can  act  on  the  senses  by  means  of  the  motor 
power  applying  them  to  objects,  while  they  on  the  con- 
trary can  act  on  it,  depicting  on  it  the  images  of  bodies; 
considering  on  the  other  hand  that  the  memory,  at  least 
that  which  is  corporeal  and  similar  to  that  of  the  brutes, 
is  in  no  respect  distinct  from  the  imagination ;  we  come  to 
the  sure  conclusion  that,  if  the  understanding  deal  with 
matters  in  which  there  is  nothing  corporeal  or  similar  to 
the  corporeal,  it  cannot  be  helped  by  those  faculties,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  to  prevent  their  hampering  it  the  sense 
must  be  banished  and  the  imagination  as  far  as  possible 
divested  of  every  distinct  impression. ' '  ^^  The  first  stage 
of  the  disruption  of  the  scholastic  hierarchy  into  two  sub- 
stances leaves  mind  and  understanding,  and  the  whole 
system  of  ideal  forms,  in  one  related  sphere. 

That  immediate  grasping  of  essence,  which  is  called  in- 
tuition, affords  underived  certitude.  "  .  .  .  two  things 
are  requisite  for  mental  intuition.  Firstly,  the  proposition 
intuited  must  be  clear  and  distinct;  secondly,  it  must  be 

12  Cf.  Notes  Against  a  Programme,  p.  434. 

13  Rules,  pp.  24-25. 

14  Rules,   p.   47. 

15  Rules,  p.  39. 
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grasped  in  its  totality  at  the  same  time  and  not  succes- 
sively."^*' We  distinguish  mental  intuition  from  deduc- 
tion "by  the  fact  that  into  the  conception  of  the  latter 
there  enters  a  certain  movement  or  succession,  into  that  of 
the  former  there  does  not.  Further  deduction  does  not 
require  an  immediately  presented  evidence  such  as  intui- 
tion possesses;  its  certitude  is  rather  conferred  upon  it  in 
some  way  by  memory."  When  we  perceive  the  truth  of 
propositions  by  running  over  them  in  a  progressive  move- 
ment we  know  deductively;  but  this  deductive  movement 
can  be  checked  up  and  certified  by  an  act  of  intuition,  an 
immediate  apprehension  of  the  proposition.  ''The  upshot 
of  the  matter  is  that  it  is  possible  to  say  that  those  proposi- 
tions indeed  which  are  immediately  deduced  from  first 
principles  are  known  now  by  intuition,  now  by  deduction, 
i.e.,  in  a  way  that  differs  according  to  our  point  of  view. 
But  the  first  principles  themselves  are  given  by  intuition 
alone,  while,  on  the  contrarj^,  the  remote  conclusions  are 
furnished  only  by  deduction. ' '  ^^ 

By  pairing  our  intuitions  of  the  logical  essences,  we  pro- 
ceed demonstratively,  by  deduction  deriving  new  proposi- 
tions from  the  paired  intuitions,  subsequent  intuitions  cor- 
roborating results.  This  is  the  whole  of  method  —  the  dis- 
covery of  the  absolutely  simple  essences  or  logical  self- 
evidents  by  intuition  and  then  the  deductive  demonstration 
leading  to  other  propositions.  ''Method  consists  entirely 
in  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  objects  towards  which 
our  mental  vision  must  be  directed  if  we  would  find  out 
any  truth.  We  shall  employ  it  exactly  if  we  reduce  in- 
volved and  obscure  propositions  step  by  step  to  those  that 
are  simpler,  and  then  starting  with  the  intuitive  apprehen- 
sion of  all  those  that  are  absolutely  simple,  attempt  to 

^e  Rules,  p.  8. 
17  Rules,  p.  8. 
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ascend  to  the  knowledge  of  all, others  by  precisely  similar 
steps."  ^^  The  propositions  so  attained  are  "relative,"  by 
which  is  meant  that  which  ' '  while  participating  in  the  same 
nature,  or  at  least  sharing  in  it  to  some  degree  which 
enables  us  to  relate  it  to  the  absolute  and  to  deduce  it 
from  that  by  a  chain  of  operations  involves  in  addition 
something  else  in  its  concept  which  I  call  relativity  {respec- 
tus)."^^  By  this  "relativity"  Descartes  seems  to  intend 
remoteness  from,  and  logical  dependence  on,  the  simple  in- 
tuited first  principle,  the  absolute  w^hich  "contains  -wdthin 
itself  the  pure  and  simple  essence  of  which  we  are  in 
quest. ' ' 

Knowledge  is  therefore  grounded  on  the  apprehension  of 
essences,  w^hich  constitute  the  immutable  first  principles, 
and  alone  give  certainty  to  the  results  of  the  deductive 
process.  Now  there  is  an  interesting  question  concerning 
the  genesis  of  Descartes'  doctrine  that  confronts  us  here. 
Why  does  Descartes  begin  with  the  essence?  Assuredly 
through  Descartes'  philosophy  his  general  aim  is  to  devel- 
op an  unshakeable  foundation  for  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  nature.  But  why  does  he  approach  the  problem  of 
know^ledge  of  nature  from  the  standpoint  of  the  immediate 
apprehension  of  logically  simple  essences? 

There  are  two  points  to  be  considered  in  answering  this 
question  in  its  proper  historical  perspective.  In  the  first 
place,  this  doctrine  of  essence  in  one  sense  is  his  congenial 
standpoint  because  of  his  scholastic  antecedents.  But  the 
essences  for  him  are  no  longer  directly  manifestations  of 
things  or  the  indwelling  form  of  things  contemplated  by 
the  mind  as  a  result  of  the  abstracting  activity  of  the  active 
intellect.  And  they  could  not  retain  their  original  scholastic 
status  because  of  the  interlocking  of  a  second  interest  with 

18  Rules,  p.  14. 

19  Rvles,  p.   16. 
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his  scholastic  antecedents.  The  new  science  of  nature 
stripped  nature  of  dwelling  forms.  The  older  sensory  forms 
were  obsolete.  Whatever  form  physical  objects  possess  is 
mathematical.  Natural  objects  possess  structural  principles 
in  their  own  right,  and  not  because  their  true  being  is  the 
result  of  a  structure  in  some  sense  impressed  upon  or  con- 
ferred upon  a  structureless  stuff  or  matter  from  without. 
Of  these  structural  characteristics  a  mathematical  account 
could  be  given.  Hence  the  traditional  reverence  for  forms 
of  sensory  qualities  such  as  levity,  gravity,  the  moist  and 
the  dry,  is  obsolescent  and  these  forms,  are  not  utilizable  as 
explanatory  principles  of  physical  phenomena.  So  while 
on  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  of  essence  is  congenial  to 
Descartes,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  radically  changed  because 
of  his  participation  in  the  new  scientific  doctrines. 

The  result  is  that  for  Descartes  the  new  principles  could 
not  be,  as  in  the  older  science,  the  realization  of  what  is 
implicit  in  sense  perception,  for  mathematical  formulae 
were  to  supplant  the  forms  of  sensory  qualities  approved 
by  tradition.  Since  the  forms  were  excluded  from  physical 
nature,  the  first  principles  or  essences  could  not  be  reached 
by  a  process  of  refining  the  sensory  forms.  But  then  the  ques- 
tion arises:  why  does  Descartes  not  reject  the  doctrine  of  es- 
sences in  toto  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  gives  the  other 
side  of  the  situation.  Descartes  was  confronted  with  a  prob- 
lem somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  Hobbes  had  to  sur- 
mount. The  relation  of  the  physical  object  to  the  organs  of 
perception  is,  in  terms  of  the  new  science,  a  causal  relation. 
The  shedding  off  of  the  image-species  disappears  with  the 
giving  up  of  sensory  forms.  Hobbes  saw  that  sense-experi- 
ence is  on  the  new  basis  a  set  of  effects,  and  knowledge  of 
nature  based  on  sense-experience  had  to  be  attained  by 
passing  from  effects  to  causes,  and  this  gave  probability 
and  not  certainty.     But  science  is  and  must  be  not  con- 
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jectural  but  certain  knowledge,  and  hence  means  reasoning 
from  causes  to  effects.  Now  Descartes  could  not  start  with 
sense-experience  based  on  the  causal  relation  of  object 
(stimulus)  and  sense-organ,  for  certainty  did  not  lie  on 
that  road.  Therefore  we  must  start  with  essence  in  the 
shape  of  the  logical  simples  grasped  immediately  by  a  mind 
in  which  the  light  of  nature  was  undimmed  by  received 
opinion  so  that  it  could  function  in  the  ideal  sphere  of 
ultimate  essences.  To  have  started  with  the  forms  of 
sensory  qualities  would  have  upset  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
new  science.  To  have  given  up  entirely  the  ideal  sphere 
of  essence,  the  realm  naturally  congenial  to  mind,  would 
have  necessitated  the  sacrifice  of  certainty  for  the  new 
science.  Thus  the  involution  of  the  scientific  movement  in 
the  scholastic  system  of  ideas  leads  Descartes  to  the  prob- 
lem of  relating  the  sphere  of  essence  to  that  of  physical 
existence. 

The  truths  of  essence  concern  an  ideal  and  immaterial 
system.  How  are  we  to  pass  to  physical  existence?  It 
must  be  remarked  here  that  this  question  of  course  falls 
within  the  ontological  dualistic  scheme.  But  at  the  stage 
of  Descartes'  thought  under  consideration  the  problem  of 
the  relating  of  the  one  sphere  to  another  has  almost  ex- 
clusively the  purely  logical  form  of  the  connecting  of  the 
intuited  ideal  and  immaterial  logical  entities  to  physical 
existence.  The  question  is  one  of  conferring,  so  to  speak, 
the  certainty  of  logical  immediacy  upon  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  nature.  And  the  meaning  of  spirit  has  the  con- 
notation of  the  ideal,  the  immaterial,  and  the  logical. 

Now  the  difficulty  in  conferring  the  certainty  of  essence 
upon  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  surmounted  by  Descartes* 
theory  of  imagination,  as  it  took  form  at  this  juncture. 
The  problem  takes  the  shape  of  showing  how  and  why 
sensations  and  images  can  be  subsumed  under  the  deduc- 
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tions  from  essence.  If  this  is  possible,  knowledge  based  on 
sensations  and  images  becomes  necessary  knowledge ;  or, 
at  least,  they  assume  the  position,  in  some  way  more  certain 
than  in  purely  conjectural  knowledge  from  effects  to 
causes,  of  existential  exemplifications  of  theoretically  neces- 
sary conclusions. 

In  the  "Rules  for  Direction"  imagination  is  treated  as  a 
phenomenon  of  corporeality,  and  the  explanation  of  its 
nature  is  purely  physiological  (Cf.  Rule  12).  We  find 
such  expressions  as  "corporeal  idea"  and  "fancy  is  a 
genuine  part  of  body."  Imagination  denotes  the  process 
by  which  the  image  traverses  the  route  from  sense-organ  to 
"common-sense,"  there  to  be  apprehended  and  cognized 
".  .  .  while  the  external  sense  is  stimulated  by  the  object 
the  figure  which  is  conveyed  to  it  is  carried  off  to  some 
other  part  of  the  body,  that  part  called  the  common  sense, 
in  the  very  same  instant  and  without  the  passage  of  any 
real  entity  from  one  to  the  other. "  2°  "  .  .  .  the  com- 
mon sense  has  a  function  like  that  of  a  seal,  and  impresses 
on  the  fancy  or  imagination,  as  though  on  wax,  those  very 
figures  and  ideas  which  come  uncontaminated  and  without 
bodily  admixture  from  the  external  senses. "  ^^  Now  the 
"image"  of  Descartes  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  scholastic 
' '  species. "  It  is  the  object  of  knowledge.  ' '  In  the  matter  of 
cognition  of  facts  two  things  alone  have  to  be  considered, 
ourselves  who  know  and  the  objects  themselves  which  are 
to  be  known.  Within  us  there  are  four  faculties  only  which 
we  can  use  for  this  purpose,  viz.,  understanding,  imagina- 
tion, sense,  and  memory. ' '  ^^  When  the  ' '  genuine  part  of 
body"  called  fancy  acquires  "the  practice  of  retaining  the 
impressions  for  sometime,"  we  call  this  faculty  of  fancy 

20  Rules,  p.  37. 

21  Rules,  p.  38. 

22  Rules,  p.  35. 
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by  the  name  of  memory.-^  The  four  faculties  which  we 
have  within  us  then  reduce  to  two,  understanding  and 
imagination.  Understanding  is  "that  power  by  which  we 
are  properly  said  to  know  things"  while  imagination  is 
that  power  which  gives  us  the  particular  objects  of  knowl- 
edge. "  .  .  .  if  the  understanding  deals  with  matters 
in  which  there  is  nothing  corporeal  or  similar  to  the  cor- 
poreal, it  cannot  be  helped  by  those  faculties  (imagination 
and  sense)  ....  But  if  the  understanding  proposes 
to  examine  something  that  can  be  referred  to  the  body,  we 
must  form  the  idea  of  that  thing  as  distinctly  as  possible 
in  the  imagination."  2*  When  the  objects  of  knowledge  are 
physical  existences,  that  is,  it  is  imagination  that  presents 
these  things  to  us;  the  object  of  knowledge  relating  to 
external  things  is  therefore  the  image. 

Now  Descartes  undoubtedly  felt  the  urgency  of  explain- 
ing how  the  image  could  be  subsumed  under  the  deductions 
from  intuited  simple  essences.  The  problem  involved  such 
an  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  the  image  that  this  sub- 
sumption  could  be  understood.  The  direction  in  which  the 
answer  is  found  is  indicated  by  the  mathematical  conception 
of  nature.  The  scholastic  species,  emanating  from  the  ob- 
ject, was  in  itself  incorporeal  form.  Imagination  was  not 
for  scholasticism  a  mode  of  consciousness,  but  an  object; 
the  image  was  a  form  in  a  mediate  stage  of  discrimination, 
somewhere  between  the  species  as  received  by  sense,  and  the 
form  as  comprehended  by  the  active  intellect.  Now  the 
Cartesian  image  in  the  ' '  Rules  for  Direction ' '  is  the  scholas- 
tic species  as  the  object  of  knowledge.  But  the  sundering 
of  the  twin  concepts  of  form  and  matter  necessitates  a 
changed  conception  of  the  species.  The  "form"  of  physical 
objects  is  now  geometrical  in  character.     Hence  the  Car- 

23  Rules,  p.  38. 
2i  Rules,  p.  39-40. 
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tesian  image  is  essentially  a  figured  thing,  a  geometrical 
entity.  This  at  once  puts  the  image  in  harmony  with 
things  of  extension.  For  physical  existents  are  extended, 
and  so  in  their  nature  geometrical.  But  this  also  facil- 
itates the  subsumption  of  the  figured  image  under  the 
essence.  For  if  it  is  not  true  that  all  essences  are  mathemat- 
ical entities,  at  least  some  are,  and  it  is  these  mathematical 
essences  particularly  which  ground  the  new  science  of 
nature.  So  the  image  (and  therefore  the  extended  object) 
being  figured,  it  is  homogeneous  with  the  fundamental 
logical  and  mathematical  simple  natures,  and  so  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  latter  to  physical  existence  is  guaranteed. 
Sensory  qualities  and  images  are,  at  least  as  knowable 
and  as  possible  objects  of  certainty,  configurations.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  "we  perceive  in  virtue  of  passivity  alone, 
just  in  the  way  that  wax  receives  an  impression  (figuram) 
from  a  seal.  And  it  should  not  be  thought  that  all  we 
mean  to  assert  is  an  analogy  between  the  two.  We  ought 
to  believe  that  the  way  is  entirely  the  same  in  which  the 
exterior  figure  of  the  sentient  body  is  really  modified  by  the 
object,  as  that  in  which  the  shape  of  the  surface  of  the  wax 
is  altered  by  the  seal.  This  has  to  be  admitted  not  only 
in  the  case  of  the  figure,  hardness,  roughness,  etc.,  of  a 
body  which  we  perceive  by  touch,  but  even  when  we  are 
aware  of  heat,  cold,  and  the  like  qualities.  It  is  likewise 
with  the  other  senses."  We  are  then  told  that  the  "first 
membranes  in  the  ear,  the  nose,  and  the  tongue  that 
resist  the  further  passage  of  the  object,  thus  also  acquire  a 
new  figure  from  the  sound,  the  odour,  and  the  savour,  as 
the  case  may  be."  "It  is  exceedingly  helpful  to  conceive 
aU  those  matters  thus,  for  nothing  falls  more  readily  under 
sense  than  figure,  which  can  be  touched  and  seen.  More- 
over that  nothing  false  issues  from  this  supposition  more 
than  from  any  other,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  concept 
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of  figure  is  so  common  and  simple  that  it  is  involved  in  every 
object  of  sense.  Thus  whatever  you  suppose  colour  to  be 
you  cannot  deny  that  it  is  extended  and  in  consequence 
possessed,  of  figure  .  .  .  merely  abstracting  from  it  every 
other  feature  except  that  it  possesses  the  nature  of  figure, 
we  conceive  the  diversity  existing  between  white,  blue,  and 
red,  etc.,  as  being  like  the  difference  between  the  following 
similar  figures.  ...  "  ^^  The  language  of  the  section 
from  which  the  quotation  is  drawn  frankly  implies  that 
this  is  but  one  way  of  conceiving  of  qualities,  and  so  the 
hypothetical  character  of  the  interpretation  is  admitted. 
Descartes'  thought  would  seem  to  be  that  this  is  at  least 
as  good  or  a  better  hypothesis  than  the  scholastic  principle 
of  sensory  forms,  and  that  even  if  it  is  merely  an  hypothesis, 
it  harmonizes  with  the  requirements  of  the  new  way  of 
regarding  nature.  Yet  he  feels  so  strongly  at  the  same 
time  that  the  hypothesis  is  demanded  by  the  principles 
of  this  science  that  he  immediately  retracts  his  apparent 
qualifications.  For  he  says  at  once  that  it  "is  certain  that 
the  infinitude  of  figures  suffices  to  express  all  the  differences 
in  sensible  things. ' '  ^^ 

The  image  is  then  a  figured  replica  of  the  original  figure, 
the  physical  object.  Now  we  are  given  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  process  involved :  ' '  Secondly,  we  must  believe 
that  while  the  external  sense  is  stimulated  {movetur)  by 
the  object,  the  figure  which  is  conveyed  to  it  is  carried  off 
to  some  other  part  of  the  body,  that  part  called  the  sensus 
communis,  in  the  very  same  instant  and  without  the  passage 
of  any  real  entity  from  one  to  the  other.  It  is  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  that  now  when  I  write  I  recognize  that  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  separate  characters  are  being 
written  down  on  the  paper,  not  only  is  the  lower  end  of 
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the  pen  moved,  but  every  motion  in  that  part  is  simul- 
taneously shared  by  the  whole  pen.  All  these  diverse  mo- 
tions are  traced  by  the  upper  end  of  the  pen  likewise  in 
the  air,  although  I  do  not  conceive  of  anything  real  passing 
from  the  one  extremity  to  the  other.  Now  who  imagines 
that  the  connection  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
human  body  is  slighter  than  that  between  the  ends  of  a 
pen,  and  what  simpler  way  of  expressing  this  could  be 
found  ? "  ^^  The  image  is  thus  in  continuity  with  the  con- 
figuration of  the  stimulating  body;  this  configuration  is 
registered  in  the  common  sense.  Or,  to  change  the  figure, 
the  apparatus  of  sense-organ  and  sensory  nerves  cor- 
responds to  the  machine  which,  following  with  fidelity  the 
outlines  of  a  statue,  carves  out  of  the  unhewn  block  the 
same  outlines,  thus  reproducing  the  original  statue,  al- 
though, it  may  be,  on  a  smaller  scale.  So  the  sensory  pro- 
cess portrays  in  the  fancy  the  figured  image  which  is  a 
faithful  outline  of  the  geometrical  form  without.  This 
fidelity  is  indicated  in  the  succeeding  paragraph :  ' '  Third- 
ly we  must  believe  that  the  common  sense  has  a  function 
like  that  of  a  seal,  and  impresses  on  the  fancy  or  imagina- 
tion, as  though  on  wax,  those  very  figures  and  ideas  which 
come  uncontaminated  and  without  bodily  admixture  from 
the  external  senses. ' '  ^^  The  account  is  completed  by  an 
explanation  of  bodily  motion  following  from  the  reception 
of  the  figure.  We  are  told  that  the  "motor  force  or  the 
nerves  themselves  derive  their  origin  from  the  brain,  in 
which  the  fancy  is  located,  and  that  the  fancy  moves  them 
in  various  ways,  just  as  the  external  senses  act  on  the 
common  sense,  or  the  lower  extremity  of  the  pen  moves  the 
whole  pen.  This  example  also  shows  how  the  fancy  can 
be  the  cause  of  many  motions  in  the  nerves,  motions  of 

27  Rules,  pp.  37-8. 
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which,  however,  it  does  not  have  the  images  stamped  upon 
it,  possessing  only  certain  other  images  from  which  those 
latter  follow.  Just  so  the  whole  pen  does  not  move  exactly 
in  the  way  in  which  the  lower  end  does;  nay,  the  greater 
part  seems  to  have  a  motion  that  is  quite  different  from 
and  contrary  to  that  of  the  other.  This  lets  us  understand 
how  all  the  motions  of  the  other  animals  come  about  .  .  . 
also  how  in  ourselves  all  those  operations  occur  which  we 
perform  without  any  aid  from  the  reason."  ^^ 

From  the  above  account  it  would  appear  first,  that  sen- 
sory qualities  are  configurations  or  configurations  of  mo- 
tions; second,  that  the  image  is  essentially  figure,  and  a 
faithful  copy  of  the  original;  and  third,  the  purely  cor- 
poreal character  of  the  sensoiy  process  and  imagination  is 
indicated. 

But  this  summary  really  affords  a  question  of  some 
importance.  We  may  state  it  in  this  way :  Does  Descartes 
mean  that  the  sensory  quality  itself  is  in  itself  these  motions 
or  figures?  Descartes  clearly  uses  names  denoting  qual- 
ities as  names  for  what  we  should  call  the  physical  stimulus. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  gather  Descartes'  precise  thought  on 
the  matter.  Descartes  obviously  is  seeking  to  apply  the 
concepts  of  the  natural  sciences  to  the  problem  of  sense- 
stimulation  and  to  neurology.  But  is  Descartes  making  a 
distinction  between  the  mathematico-physical  explanation 
of  the  neurological  process  and  the  sense-experience  prop- 
er ?  Between  the  visual  stimulus,  the  process  in  the  visual 
nerves,  and  the  color  sensed  ?  Are  the  two  to  be  identified  ? 
The  statement  that  the  "infinitude  of  figures  suffices  to 
express  all  the  differences  in  sensible  things ' '  is  not  without 
ambiguity  in  this  connection.  There  is  no  answer  to  this 
question,  apparently,  in  the  ''Rules."  The  conclusion  that 
seems  to  be  open  is  just  that  the  question  was  foreign  to  our 

29  Rules,  p.  38. 
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philosopher's  mind  at  the  time,  and  since  the  question  did 
not  appear  to  him,  there  is  nothing  said  about  the  matter. 
Yet  it  is  evident  that  there  resides  in  the  situation  created 
by  the  dualism  and  his  attempt  at  a  physical  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  sense  and  imagination  the  source  of 
problems  which  must  arise  for  further  reflection.  For  the 
time  being,  however,  we  may  lay  aside  this  matter. 

In  the  light  of  this  it  would  appear  that  the  common 
criticism  that  Descartes  assumed  the  applicability  of  math- 
ematical results,  or  took  dialectical  conclusions  to  have 
existential  validity  is  hardly  fair  to  him.  For  at  least  he 
did  not  blandly  and  stupidly  make  the  assumption.  He 
had,  or  thought  he  had,  justification  for  his  position  in  the 
scientific  movement.  Matter  in  general  was  extension.  It 
was  susceptible  to  mathematical  determinations.  Scientif- 
ic results  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  matter  was  math- 
ematical in  its  structure,  or,  perhaps  that  whatever  struc- 
ture matter  possessed  was  most  successfully  formulated  in 
mathematical  terms.  Hence  particular  phenomena  in 
matter  could  be  assimilated  to  deductions  from  simple  es- 
sences. But,  as  noted  above,  since  a  number  of  theoretical 
deductions  could  be  made  and  all  would  yield  adequate 
explanations  when  applied,  physical  science  retained  a  cer- 
tain hypothetical  character.  Yet,  be  it  noted,  while  the 
possibilities  of  explanation  are  varied,  the  possibilities  lie 
within  limits  which  exclude  such  principles  as  the  scholas- 
tic sensible  form,  or  occult  qualities,  and  the  like.  "What- 
ever the  latitude  of  explanation,  quantitative  explanation 
is  to  take  the  place  of  an  appeal  to  qualities. 

This  came  about,  as  is  clear  from  the  above,  because  of 
Descartes'  preference  for  the  scholastic  essence  as  the  sole 
object  of  certainty.  Therefore  we  may  regard  as  justified 
the  preliminary  statement  that  it  is  misrepresenting  Des- 
cartes to  make  a  sharp  cleavage  between  him  and  scholastic- 
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ism,  and  that  it  is  more  accurate  to  look  upon  his  work, 
certainly  at  this  stage,  as  an  adjustment  between  traditional 
principles  and  the  requirements  of  a  later  age  with  new 
knowledge  and  principles. 

The  Cartesian  problem  is  thus  the  old  one  of  the  relation 
of  the  existential  particular  to  the  ideal,  the  universal,  the 
essence.  The  treatment  of  the  problem  is  modified  by  its 
subjection  to  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  ontological 
dualism  and  mechanical  causation.  By  regarding  the  es- 
sence alone  as  the  object  of  certainty,  Descartes  is  all  the 
more  encouraged  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the 
thinking  substance ;  and  not  merely  his  interest  in  the  pos- 
sible theological  results,  but  also  his  preference  for  essence, 
reinforces  his  position  in  maintaining  the  pure  unalloyed 
spiritual  energy  of  "understanding"  as  the  sole  knower. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  while  the  dualism  of  sub- 
stances is  presupposed  in  the  "Rules  for  Direction,"  its 
consequences  for  knowledge  have  not  been  enforced  upon 
Descartes'  attention.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  thinking  of 
the  energy  of  thought  as  ideal  and  immaterial,  so  that  un- 
derstanding operates  in  a  sphere  of  universals.  The  inter- 
action of  the  two  substances,  especially  in  the  form  of  the 
interaction  of  mind  and  body,  did  not  intimately  concern 
him ;  or  rather,  such  interaction  of  substances  was  com- 
monly accepted  without  qwestion.  Thus  the  possibility  of 
the  cognitive  act  apprehending  the  corporeal  image  was 
taken  for  granted ;  it  was  at  any  rate  a  congenial  doctrine. 
In  general,  the  interaction  of  substances  was  commonly  ac- 
cepted. The  fact  of  interaction  is  calmly  attributed  to 
substances  even  when  there  are  but  two  antithetical  sub- 
stances. The  intervention  of  the  pineal  gland  was  not 
appealed  to  until  a  later  date.  The  contrast  between  the 
ideality  of  the  operations  of  understanding,  which  alone 
knew,  and  the  corporeality  of  sense  and  imagination,  which 
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did  not  know  but  were  at  best  instruments  and  agencies 
that  provoked  thought,  did  not  cause  a  troublesome  arrest 
to  Descartes'  thought,  at  this  stage,  at  least.  Nor  does 
this  contrast  cooperate  with  the  dualism  of  substances  to 
develop  a  problem.  Thus  we  are  told  that  ''among  cor- 
poreal things  there  is  nothing  wholly  similar  to  this  faculty 
(of  cognition)."  ^°  The  cognitive  faculty,  or  understand- 
ing, is  ideal  (and  spiritual  it  must  also  be)  ;  yet  it  is  quite 
at  home  in  the  corporeal.  For  this  agency,  the  cognitive 
power,  "when  applying  itself  along  with  the  imagination 
to  the  common  sense,  is  said  to  see,  touch,  etc."^^  Sim- 
ilarly, "if  applying  itself  to  the  imagination  alone  in  so  far 
as  that  is  endowed  with  diverse  impressions,  it  is  said  to 
remember;  if  it  turn  to  the  imagination  in  order  to  create 
fresh  impressions,  it  is  said  to  imagine  or  conceive ;  finally 
if  it  act  alone  it  is  said  to  understand."  In  short,  "the 
understanding  can  be  stimulated  by  the  imagination,  or  on 
the  contrary  act  on  it."^^  This  seems  to  mean  that  the 
cognitive  power  is  capable  of  acting  alone;  then  its  activ- 
ities are  called  understanding  and  its  objects,  we  may  add, 
are  universals,  essences.  But  this  power  may  act  in  al- 
liance with  imagination  in  order  to  perceive,  remember,  or 
imagine.  This  does  not  imply  that  perception  and  imag- 
ination are  knowledge  functions ;  rather,  in  themselves  they 
are  non-cognitive;  they  furnish  materials  which  perhaps 
acquire  some  cognitive  status  because  they  are  utilized  by 
understanding.  And  this  utilization  is  most  adequately 
interpreted  as  the  subsumption  of  the  sense-image  under 
the  essence.  One  is  forced  to  conclude  that  at  this  point 
Descartes  has  not  been  bothered  by  the  antithesis  of  sub- 
stances. 

It  is  above  all  important  to  observe  that  the  foundation 
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of  knowledge  as  it  was  conceived  in  the  "Rules"  is  logical 
self -evidence.  Through  the  inner  light  of  nature  we  come 
into  possession  of  that  which  is  logically  immediate.  These 
essences,  simple  natures,  are  logically  irreducible.  The 
ideal  energy  of  understanding  finds  the  essence,  and  with 
this  as  unshakeable  foundation,  builds  up  the  structure  of 
knowledge,  taking  the  materials  furnished  by  sense.  The 
energy  of  understanding  must  be  spiritual;  and  the  es- 
sences too  must  be  in  some  sense  spiritual.  But  so  far  the 
congeniality  of  understanding  and  its  ideal  objects  is,  so 
to  speak,  a  logical  affinity;  the  question  of  substance  is  in 
abeyance.  But  doubtless  the  fact  that  understanding  is  a 
faculty  of  a  soul  or  spiritual  substance,  and  thus  of  a  sub- 
stance akin  to  divine  substance,  operates  to  facilitate  the 
transference  of  the  term  ' '  idea ' '  from  its  primary  reference 
to  the  content  of  the  divine  intellect  (the  rationes  rerurti  or 
formae  exemplares  contemplated  by  the  divine  being)  to 
ideas  in  the  human  mind.  For  since  there  is  no  hierarch- 
ical organization  of  substances,  everything  ideal  and  spirit- 
ual, or  everything  in  so  far  as  it  is  spiritual,  must  cohabit 
in  one  sphere  of  reality.  The  dualism  proved  to  be  un- 
stable, and  lead  to  the  distinction  between  finite  and  in- 
finite substance.  But  this  change  went  along  with  other 
significant  modifications.  And  especially  do  we  find  that 
with  an  increasing  realization  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in 
the  dualism  there  occurs  a  radical  change  in  method  of 
meeting  the  demand  for  certainty  in  knowledge.  The  log- 
ical immediacy  and  self-evidence  which  guarantees  knowl- 
edge in  the  "Rules"  is  supplanted,  in  principle  at  least,  by 
psychological  immediacy. 

II 

In  Descartes'  later  reflection  the  influence  of  the  ontolo- 
gical  dualism,  and  particularly  the  dualism  of  body  and 
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soul,  become  of  paramount  importance.  We  find  first,  that 
he  veers  from  logical  to  existential  and  psychological  im- 
mediacy as  the  ground  of  certainty  in  knowledge ;  secondly, 
he  begins  to  think  in  more  and  more  psychological  terms, 
vibrating  between  the  treatment  of  idea  and  image  accord- 
ing to  the  scholastic  conception  as  revised  in  the  ' '  Rules  for 
Direction ' '  and  their  treatment  in  terms  of  the  dualism  of 
mind  and  body;  thirdly,  the  two-substance  theory  comes 
to  take  the  form  of  a  double  existential  mode  theory,  or 
works  in  that  direction.  Finally,  from  this  results  the 
situation  that  epistemological  questions  continually  involve 
references  to  consciousness  and  to  the  psychology  of  thought, 
will,  feeling,  and  imagination.  As  Locke  may  be  said  to 
have  become  a  psychologist  somewhat  in  spite  of  himself, 
so  with  Descartes.  On  the  one  hand,  sensation,  perception, 
and  imagination  vibrate  between  body  and  soul;  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  something  of  a  tendency  to  pulverize  the 
lump-substance  of  the  soul  into  collections  of  states.  The 
limits  to  which  Descartes  carried  these  various  tendencies 
are  by  no  means  easy  to  determine,  and  we  must  look  in 
the  writings  of  others  for  the  continuation  of  these  tenden- 
cies. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  causes  of  these  changes  are 
perhaps  not  to  be  recovered  from  Descartes'  writings. 
The  changes  themselves  were  doubtless  slow.  In  the  ' '  Dis- 
course," "Meditations,"  and  the  "Principles"  we  doubt- 
less are  given  the  fruition  of  a  lengthy  process  of  reflection. 
This  much  seems  to  be  clear,  that  to  begin  an  exposition  of 
Descartes'  philosophical  construction  with  the  position  of 
the  "Discourse"  is  to  begin  in  the  middle  of  things.  And 
although  our  information  concerning  the  development  be- 
tween the  "Rules,"  assigned  to  the  year  1628,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "Discourse"  in  1637,  is  scanty,  and  a  com- 
mentator's   attempts    to    motivate    the    development    are 
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conjectural,  we  can  hardly  deny  the  fact  of  significant 
changes  in  standpoint  and  emphasis.  Moreover,  if  what 
follows  is  in  a  measure  conjectural  with  respect  to  motiva- 
tion, the  outcome  is  there  to  be  noted.  And  we  can  observe 
how  in  Descartes  the  problems  of  epistemology  attain  a 
position  that  rests  on  a  psychology  that  in  turn  involves  the 
metaphysical  doctrine  of  the  duality  of  substances. 

In  the  motivation  of  the  changes  mentioned  above,  the 
first  element  may  justifiably  be  regarded  as  an  awakening 
of  Descartes  to  the  character  and  significance  of  the  dual- 
istie  view  that  he  had  initially  espoused.  This  process  may 
be  regarded  as  a  natural  development  from  his  original 
standpoint.  It  is  not  necessary  to  reiterate  the  movement 
by  which  the  conception  that  involved  an  organic  relation 
of  form  and  matter,  that  is,  of  an  immaterial  (if  not  "^spir- 
itual") principle  to  a  material  principle,  developed  an 
internal  split.  Form  and  matter  were,  in  physical  exist- 
ence at  least,  complementary  principles,  each  demanding 
the  other.  Whatever  led  to  the  abandonment  of  this  close- 
knit  relationship,  when  the  sundering  process  occurs,  form 
or  the  immaterial  principle,  becomes  opposed  to  matter, 
not  as  a  contrasted  but  complementary  principle,  but  as  a 
direct  opposite.  Instead  of  substances  that  w^ere  matter 
and  form,  we  have  substantial  things  that  are  either  im- 
material or  material.  One  can  say  either  that  the  ancient 
term  "form"  becomes  inapplicable,  or  that  its  content 
undergoes  a  transformation  such  as  that  which  happens  in 
the  case  of  the  term  ' '  matter.  Matter  reduces  to  a  term  with 
a  scientific,  rather  than  a  metaphysical  meaning,  and  instead 
of  requiring  form  as  its  complement,  whatever  form  there 
is  in  matter  is  something  germane  to  matter  itself,  possessed 
by  matter  in  its  own  right.  It  is  structure  or  geometrical 
configuration.  Now.  "form"  may  be  regarded  as  becoming 
the  name  of  substance;  or,  expressed  differently,  the  im- 
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materiality  of  the  earlier  conception  becomes  sprituality, 
and  a  separate  substance.  The  forces  that  pull  apart  the 
two  conceptions  simultaneously  effect  a  change  of  the  one 
connotation.  Two  equipollent  substances,  each  with  pred- 
icates contradictory  to  those  of  the  other,  are  the  result. 

In  the  "Rules"  Descartes  seems  to  have  been  dominated 
by  the  logical  significance  of  the  divorced  principles.  The 
fact  of  an  immaterial  spiritual  substance  is  not  as  emergent 
as  the  thought  of  the  ideal  universal;  and  the  problem  is 
not  that  of  the  relation  of  two  substances,  but  of  the  ideal 
universal  to  the  existential  particular.  But  the  dualism  of 
substances  had  been  instituted,  and  further  reflection  would 
necessarily  veer  away  from  the  problem  as  stated  in  logical 
terms  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  two  substances. 
And  as  the  question  of  how  the  individual  might  come  to 
know  with  certainty,  how  he  could  escape  uncertainty, 
error,  and  illusion,  took  the  lead,  rather  than  the  problem 
of  how  the  data  and  laws  of  science  could  be  related  to 
the  ideal  essence,  the  fact  of  substantial  difference  between 
the  knower  (understanding)  and  that  which  is  known  must 
become  more  pressing.  What  might  be  considered  as  an 
internal  development  within  the  limits  set  by  the  dualism 
took  place. 

It  is  of  course  to  be  understood  that  there  was  interaction 
of  various  incentives  and  considerations ;  and  it  is  justifiable 
to  wonder  whether  any  priority  in  causing  the  change  of 
doctrine  can  be  ascribed  to  this  or  that  influence.  We  can 
only  itemize  the  prompting  reasons  and  insist  upon  the 
probability  of  their  conjoint  action.  So  Descartes'  in- 
creasing sense  of  the  implications  of  his  preliminary  dual- 
istic  principles  is  both  cause  and  effect  of  the  new  attitude. 

A  second  fact  which  may  be  adduced  in  explanation 
relates  to  Descartes'  theological  interests.  The  scientific 
point  of  view  adopted  in  the  "Rules"  meant  a  break  with 
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what  had  been  the  scientific  point  of  view  of  scholasticism, 
in  so  far  as  such  a  thing  may  be  attributed  to  it.  The  new- 
er view  divested  particular  things  of  their  qualities,  and 
simply  rendered  obsolete  the  principle  of  sensory  forms. 
The  orthodox  science  had  accepted  sense-perception  at  its 
face  value.  Things  were  explained  by  erecting  their  qual- 
ities into  sensory  formative  principles  —  the  moist  and  the 
dry,  for  example.  But  the  superseding  conception  seemed 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  obvious  fact,  for  qualities,  at  least 
secondary  qualities  and  in  the  end  all  qualities,  were 
found  to  be  a  nuisance  rather  than  explanatory  principles. 
Qualities  had  to  be  given  a  new  status ;  there  was  no  place 
for  them  in  the  world  of  matter  (quantitatively  construed), 
and  they  came  in  time  to  be  shoved  into  the  other  world 
of  spirit  as  a  somewhat  cavalier  way  of  disposing  of  them. 
This  gave  the  appearance  of  a  radical  difference  between 
what  things  are  and  what  they  are  taken  to  be.  There  was, 
so  to  speak,  something  of  immodesty  in  exposing  the  bony 
framework  of  Nature  by  taking  off  her  sensory  garb.  The 
offense  to  Nature  did  not  matter  so  much  —  but  it  was 
something  like  offending  the  deity,  which  did  matter  a  great 
deal.  Providence  arranges  that  man  perceives  the  world 
under  the  form  of  sense-qualities.  But  if  these  sense- 
qualities  do  not  correctly  represent  the  real  structural 
principles  of  things,  sense-qualities  are  uniformly  deceptive, 
and  the  deity  is  responsible  for  an  incessant  deceiving  of 
man.  There  was  bound  to  be  something  ghastly  and  im- 
pious in  the  notion.  We  know  the  pains  Descartes  took 
in  maintaining  the  innocence  of  the  deity.  Here  was  not 
an  occasional  error,  for  which  the  individual  might  be  held 
accountable,  but  a  systematic  universal  incentive  to  error. 
Descartes  in  championing  the  new  science  was  exposed  to 
the  charge  of  attributing  the  deception  to  the  deity.  This 
laid  upon  Descartes  a  quadruple  task:  first,  the  status  of 
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the  sensory  qualities  had  to  be  determined ;  secondly,  their 
function  in  life  must  be  assigned,  for  Descartes  could  not 
have  admitted  the  fact  of  a  vein  of  irrationality  running 
through  the  world;  thirdly,  God  must  be  cleared  of  any 
charge  of  complicity  in  the  erroneous  deductions  of 
thought ;  and  finally,  the  question  of  certainty  in  knowledge 
had  to  be  envisaged  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  account  of  the 
interposition  of  a  veil  of  sensory  qualities  between  the 
understanding  and  things.  This  latter  point  is  of  crucial 
importance,  but  it  may  be  dismissed  for  the  moment,  to  be 
considered  again  later. 

Another  reason  which  inclined  Descartes  to  his  change 
of  position  may  be  suggested.  In  the  "Rules"  Descartes 
assumes  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  but  he  does  not  trouble 
about  elaborating  reasons  for  the  position.  Perhaps  the 
truth  is  that  at  that  time  he  was  thinking  more  of  the  soul 
in  terms  of  the  conception  of  form  than  as  a  spiritual  sub- 
stance; he  is  content  with  the  bare  statement  of  separation 
of  body  and  soul.  But  in  later  writings  Descartes  seems 
to  feel  the  need  of  demonstrating  the  immateriality  of  the 
soul  —  at  least  from  Descartes '  point  of  view  it  is  a 
demonstration.  His  appeal  is  to  clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
and  the  method  of  doubt.  "  .  .  .  I  saw  that  I  could 
conceive  that  I  had  no  body,  and  that  there  was  no  world 
nor  place  where  I  might  be ;  but  yet  that  I  could  not  for  all 
that  conceive  that  I  was  not.  On  the  contrary,  I  saw  from 
the  very  fact  that  I  thought  of  doubting  the  truth  of  other 
things,  it  very  evidently  and  certainly  followed  that  I  was ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  I  had  only  ceased  from  thinking, 
even  if  all  the  rest  of  what  I  had  ever  imagined  had  really 
existed,  I  should  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that  I  had 
existed.  From  that  I  knew  that  I  was  a  substance  the 
whole  essence  or  nature  of  which  is  to  think,  and  that  for 
its  existence  there  is  no  need  of  any  place,  nor  does  it 
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depend  on  any  material  thing;  so  that  this  'me,'  that  is 
to  say,  the  soul  by  which  I  am  what  I  am,  is  entirely  distinct 
from  body,  and  is  ever  more  easy  to  know  than  the  latter ; 
and  even  if  body  were  not,  the  soul  would  not  cease  to  be 
what  it  is. ' '  ^^  Descartes  perhaps  felt  the  need  of  demon- 
strating this  position  because  he  realized  the  question  was 
not  one  of  essence,  but  of  a  particular  spiritual  existence  — 
this  or  that  soul.  If  this  was  the  ease,  we  have  an  example 
of  the  transformation  of  attitude  towards  the  dualism. 
When  the  question  is  how  he  came  by  doubting  to  certainty, 
there  is  involved,  not  the  concept  of  the  soul  nor  a  formal 
principle,  but  an  indiAadual  soul  of  spiritual  substance 
conjoined  with  a  material  body.  In  this  situation  their 
being  and  doubting  as  indi\'idual  affairs  are  necessarily 
emphasized.  The  substantiality  of  particular  individual 
souls  and  their  substantial  difference  from  particular  bodies 
is  the  point  to  be  considered. 

The  above  may  obtain  greater  verisimilitude  if  we  con- 
sider the  following  point :  In  the  ' '  Rules, ' '  as  later,  Des- 
cartes was  of  course  interested  in  certainty  for  knowledge. 
But  in  the  earlier  work  his  analysis  is,  so  to  speak,  supra- 
individual.  He  is  telling  what  scientific  knowledge  is  and 
what  rules  should  be  followed  if  we  wish  to  think  scientif- 
ically, that  is,  with  assured  basis.  Knowledge  is  a  matter 
of  apprehending  essences  and  in  one  way  or  another  sub- 
suming the  configured  physical  existents  under  them. 
Every  mind  can  get  scientific  knowledge  by  proper  methods 
of  operation :  assuming  an  unclouded  understanding  knowl- 
edge is  described  as  such  and  such  a  thing  and  to  be  ob- 
tained by  regulated  thinking.  But  for  reasons  above  men- 
tioned, and  doubtless  for  others,  the  assurance  of  the 
''Rules"  wanes.  Individual  soul-substances  are  shut  up 
within  the  limit  of  their  individuality.     Understandings 

33  Discou/rse  on  Method,  p.  101. 
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are  but  infrequently  unclouded.  As  against  a  more  ortho- 
dox opinion,  the  world  is  not  such  as  the  senses  reveal  it 
to  be.  We  have  the  universal  error  or  difficulty  that  sense 
qualities  are  not  revelatory  of  the  nature  of  things.  And 
in  addition  there  are  the  occasional  errors  of  sense,  and  the 
illusions  and  delusions  of  feeling  and  imagination,  of 
dreams  and  waking  states.  But  God  cannot  deceive;  the 
source  of  error  cannot  be  in  the  nature  of  things  in  the 
given,  but  in  our  own  acts.  Having  credited  the  deity 
with  the  "capacity  for  judgment,"  and  since  God  cannot 
deceive  us,  a  difficulty  arises  .  .  .  "  "  .  .  .  the  con- 
sequence would  seem  to  follow  that  I  can  thus  never  be 
deceived ;  for  if  I  hold  all  I  possess  from  God,  and  if  he  has 
not  placed  in  me  the  capacity  for  error,  it  seems  as  though 
I  could  never  fall  into  error. ' '  ^*  God  has  not  endowed 
us  with  a  faculty  for  error,  nor  is  error  mere  negation. 
Understanding  cannot  be  responsible  for  error.  Descartes 
has  therefore  the  single  recourse  —  the  will.  ' '  Whence  then 
come  my  errors?  They  come  from  the  sole  fact  that  since 
the  will  is  much  wider  in  its  range  and  compass  than  the 
understanding,  I  do  not  restrain  it  within  the  same  bounds, 
but  extend  it  also  to  things  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand. .  .  .  "  35  Error  then  is  not  found  in  the  object 
of  knowledge,  the  given,  but  in  the  violation  by  the  will  of 
the  principle  that  the  "knowledge  of  the  understanding 
should  always  precede  the  determination  of  the  will "  ^®  — 
a  principle,  significantly  enough,  taught  us  by  the  ' '  light  of 
nature."  The  whole  Cartesian  scheme  of  thought  neces- 
sitates such  an  explanation.  The  freedom  of  the  will  is  as 
much  a  postulate  of  his  thought  as  the  dualism  of  mind 
and  body.  At  bottom  they  are  aspects  of  one  and  the 
same  thing.     The  freedom  of  the  will  is  required  as  an 

34  Meditation,  4,  p.  172. 

35  Meditation,  4,  p.   175. 
S6Med.,  4,  p.  176. 
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explanation  of  error  and  falsity;  but  it  is  more  proper  to 
assert  that  Descartes  found  free-will  ready  at  hand,  and 
adapted  it  to  this  purpose,  rather  than  that  he  was  forced  to 
it  in  order  to  explain  error  (cf.  p.  177).  The  theological 
conceptions  which  circumscribe  Descartes'  inquiry  deter- 
mine, in  this  instance  as  in  others,  within  what  limits  ex- 
planations shall  be  sought.  Again  this  treatment  of 
error  manifests  the  strain  of  individualism  referred  to 
before,  error  being  a  personal  matter,  a  case  of  voluntary 
deception. 

The  study  of  will  is  therefore  important  in  the  discovery 
of  the  source  of  error  and  this  causes  Descartes  to  veer  in 
the  direction  of  psychological  analysis.  The  apprehension 
of  the  simple  natures  is  impeded  by  a  multitude  of  oppor- 
tunities for  error.  And  an  increasing  consciousness  of  this 
pressing  problem  must  retroactively  east  doubt  on  the 
whole  matter  of  the  intuition  of  essence.  Descartes'  faith 
in  the  mind's  final  ability  to  seize  the  logical  entities,  and 
faith  in  the  entities  as  the  logical  foundations  of  science 
may  not  have  been  shaken ;  but  the  facts  of  life  compel  him 
to  regard  the  problem  of  knowledge  as  a  great  deal  more 
than  drawing  up  rules  of  procedure.  The  faith  had  to  be 
proven  true.  And  finally  we  may  ask  why  is  it  not  prob- 
able that  Descartes  was  forced  to  envisage  the  problem  in 
terms  of  the  cloistered  individual  soul  instead  of  in  terms 
of  an  understanding  whose  congenial  sphere  is  the  realm 
of  universals  ?  The  road  from  essence  to  existential  partic- 
ular had  been  smoothed  over  because  of,  first,  a  still  per- 
sisting trust  in  the  relevance  of  ideal  form  to  material 
object,  and  secondly,  because  of  the  interpretation  of  things 
in  terms  of  mathematical  configuration  which  favored  their 
subsumption  under  essence.  The  road  is  obstructed  more 
and  more,  however,  as  the  uncertain  status  of  sensory 
qualities  and  the  aloofness  of  the  understanding  in  the 
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soul  from  the  matter  behind  the  given  qualities  are  appre- 
ciated. When  the  essence  changes  its  character,  as  an 
idea  in  the  soul  of  mind,  its  applicability  to  things  is  not  so 
easily  taken  for  granted.  And  so  the  possibility  of  the 
uncertainty  of  physics  and  astronomy  is  admitted,  for  a 
time  at  least.^^ 

Whether  or  not  the  above  account  of  the  motivation  of 
the  change  of  doctrine  is  complete  or  adequate,  the  result  of 
Descartes'  development  is  clear.  The  most  striking  result 
is  a  radical  change  in  the  character  of  the  guarantee  of 
certainty.  In  the  "Rules"  we  have  seen  it  was  logical 
immediacy,  the  self-evidence  of  essence  to  the  understand- 
ing, that  gave  the  ba.sis  for  knowledge.  But  the  ''Dis- 
courses" and  the  "Meditations"  are  marked  by  a  search 
for  existential  certainty.  What  is  wanted  is  an  indubitable 
fact,  an  unshakable  item  of  existence.  If  Descartes  may 
be  regarded  as  never  giving  up  his  belief  in  the  ability  of 
the  understanding  to  grasp  self-evident  truths,  yet  it  is 
the  case  that  to  overcome  other  difficulties  and  assure  this 
power  of  understanding,  this  confidence  in  understanding 
must  be  given  leverage  by  grounding  it  upon  some  fact  im- 
mediately apprehended.  This  fact  is  the  fact  of  doubting. 
The  doubting  itself  cannot  be  doubted.  The  immediacy  of 
self  consciousness  is  the  assured  basis. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  as  soon  as  the  search  for  certainty 
takes  this  form,  the  dualistic  position  and  especially  the 
dualism  of  body  and  soul,  becomes  all  the  more  a  controlling 
conception.  The  incontestable,  immediately  certain  fact 
must  be  a  matter  of  the  spiritual  substance,  that  is,  of 
mind.  But  this  fact  is  found  in  thinking  itself ;  the  method 
of  doubt  means  an  appeal  to  consciousness  and  to  self -con- 
sciousness. Therefore  we  have  in  this  seeking  after  cer- 
tainty  the   conjunction    of   several    ideas.     There   is    the 

37  Meditation,  p.  147. 
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spiritual  immaterial  soul-substanee.  But  in  the  place  of 
the  emphasis  on  understanding  as  the  knower  there  is  the 
emphasis  on  the  thinking  of  a  self.  Thinking  is  obviously 
carried  on  by  the  "  me " ;  but  it  is  necessarily  also  carried 
on  by  the  soul-substance  or  within  the  soul  substance.  The 
"cogito,  ergo  sum"  must  be  related  to  the  dualism.  In 
some  sense  the  self  must  be  equated  with  the  soul-substance, 
as  perhaps  a  name  for  its  series  of  states,  its  modes.  And  so 
self-consciousness  is  the  consciousness  of  the  soul-substance 
or  an  aspect  of  the  life  of  that  substance.  The  facts  of 
self  and  self-consciousness,  of  thinking  and  doubting,  must 
be  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  soul-substance.  Now 
in  the  "Rules"  thinking  as  an  inner  characteristic  activity 
or  energy  of  the  soul  was  uppermost.  But  from  the  new 
point  of  view  the  emphasis  is  not  on  the  intrinsic  energies 
of  the  faculties  but  on  the  modes  of  a  substance.  That  is, 
thinking  and  doubting  change  from  general  energies  to 
thoughts  and  doubts  in  the  concrete.  The  desiderated  im- 
mediate fact  or  experience  is  the  fact  of  doubting.  This 
fact  is  immediate,  it  is  indubitable.  But  what  is  its  status? 
Now  Descartes  had  affirmed  in  the  "Rules"  the  pure 
spirituality  of  the  "power  by  which  we  are  properly  said  to 
know  things ' ' ;  such  a  tenet,  relatively  uninfluential  in  the 
"Rules"  because  of  its  irrelevancy  to  the  purpose  in  hand, 
becomes  fundamental  in  the  altered  situation.  The  dual- 
ism of  substance  defines  a  realm  in  which  alone  thought 
could  be  found.  The  immediate  fact  of  experience  can  be 
discovered  only  in  the  soul  substance.  Descartes  does  not 
give  us  in  detail  the  connection  of  the  soul-substance,  the 
"me",  and  its  experience.  But  at  least  this  must  hold 
that  conscious  processes  reside  in  the  soul-substance.  The 
search  for  existential  certainty  in  conscious  processes  turns 
his  thought  toward  the  spiritual  substance  as  a  kind  of 
existence.    We  have,  consequently,  not  merely  mental  pow- 
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ers  on  the  one  hand  and  a  world  of  objects  on  the  other, 
but  two  worlds,  the  one  including  the  general  powers  of 
thought  and  all  particular  thoughts,  and  the  other  the 
world  of  physical  objects. 

It  may  be  questionable  whether  an  appeal  to  the  im- 
mediate facts  of  self -consciousness  forces  us  to  find  a  locus 
for  these  facts  in  a  substantial  soul.  But  Descartes  has 
the  soul  ready  to  hand.  Thinking  is  what  it  appears  to  be, 
and  it  is  perceived  not  to  be  a  bodily  change,  a  phenomenon 
of  corporeality.  Thinking  is  wholly  unlike  material  phenom- 
ena—  it  is  therefore  not  dependent  on  matter.  Any- 
thing that  thinks  away  matter  cannot  be  dependent  on 
matter,  for  matter  could  not  think  the  thought  of  its  own 
non-existence.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  issue  is  foregone ; 
the  dualism  w^hich  is  part  of  the  starting-point  naturally 
reappears  in  the  sequel.  Descartes  passes  from  the  fact 
that  thinking  goes  on  even  when  imagining  that  nothing 
exists,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  thinking  is  done  by  or 
in  a  soul-substance.  The  immediate  experience,  which 
justifies  the  notion  that  only  while  thinking  can  I  know 
that  I  exist,  does  not  necessitate  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
a  soul-substance  which  does  the  thinking,  nor  that  the  soul 
is  ' '  entirely  distinct  from  body. ' ' 

As  the  appeal  is  made  to  consciousness,  so  thought  must 
be  taken  so  as  to  include  every  conscious  process.  Thus 
Descartes  declares  that ' '  by  the  word  thought  I  understand 
all  that  of  which  we  are  conscious  as  operating  within  us. ' ' 
And  that  is  why  not  alone  understanding,  willing,  imagin- 
ing, but  also  feeling,  are  here  the  same  thing  as  thought.^* 

The  changed  basis  of  certainty,  with  its  accompanying 
modulations  of  thought,  involves  sensation  and  imagina- 
tion. Now  the  image  for  scholastic  theory  in  general  was 
not  a  mode  of  consciousness,  but  an  object,  the  form  in  a 

38  Principles  of  Philosophy,  Pt.  1,  prin.  9. 
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mediate  stage  of  discrimination ;  so  to  speak,  it  was  a  mid- 
way stage  in  the  process  of  refining  the  species  so  as  to 
reveal  it  in  its  incorporeality  free  from  matter.  In  the 
''Rules"  Descartes  continues  the  traditional  view.  But 
now  sensations  and  images  occupy  ambiguous  positions, 
both  psychologically  and  cognitively.  They  tend  to  become 
cognitive  processes,  and  not  merely  an  object  of  cognition. 
This  appears  particularly  in  connection  with  the  problem 
offered  by  the  facts  of  dreams  and  illusions.  We  are  told 
that  a  thing  which  thinks  is  a  "thing  which  doubts,  under- 
stands, affirms,  denies,  wills,  refuses,  which  also  imagines 
and  feels. ' '  ^^  Imagination  is  said  to  be  a  "  mode  of 
thought,"  but  one  that  is  "specially  adapted  to  material 
objects."  *°  Even  while  in  the  process  of  doubt  the  images 
of  all  corporeal  things  are  effaced,  "I  am  nevertheless  as- 
sured that  these  modes  of  thought  that  I  call  perceptions 
and  imaginations,  inasmuch  only  as  they  are  modes  of 
thought,  certainly  reside  in  me. ' '  *^  Imagination  then, 
with  some  qualification,  is  a  form  of  thought.  At  a  later 
point  we  must  return  to  the  consideration  of  what  this 
qualification  means. 

So  long  as  his  position  concerning  the  understanding's 
capacity  for  apprehending  the  essences  was  unshaken,  the 
philosopher's  interest  in  sensation  and  imagination  was 
satisfied  by  their  reduction  to  configurations  and  by  the 
theory  of  their  mechanical  propagation  through  the  nervous 
system.  But  with  the  shift  to  self-consciousness  and  inner 
observation,  imagination  and  sensation  need  re-analysis. 
Interested  in  showing,  as  against  scholasticism,  that  the 
world  is  not  what  it  appears  to  be,  and  convinced  that 
matter  as  substance  is  purely  geometrical  and  configured, 
it  becomes  more  pressing  to  dispose  of  sensation,  and  to 

39  Meditation,  2,  p.   153. 

40  Discourse,   p.   104. 

41  Meditation,  3,  p.  157. 
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draw  a  distinction  between  the  material  cause  affecting  the 
sense-organ,  the  nervous  process  (itself  within  the  world 
of  configurations)  and  the  sensation  proper.  But  the  sec- 
ondary qualities,  being  conscious  processes,  at  least  could 
not  be  regarded  as  properties  of  the  external  extended  sub- 
stance. They  are  neither  things,  nor  properties  really  in 
and  of  extended  things.  Moreover,  they  cannot  be  just 
effects  of  material  things  produced  by  them  in  the  body, 
for  this  is  still  a  matter  of  extension.  Hence  sensations 
and,  in  the  same  way,  images,  must  be  pushed  further  back, 
and  cannot  come  to  rest  except  in  the  spiritual  substance. 
When  the  emphasis  falls  on  the  modes  of  the  thinking  at- 
tribute of  substance,  imagination  and  sensation  become 
modes  of  thinking,  and  images  and  sensations  particular 
concrete  mental  existences.  In  the  "Rules"  the  subsump- 
tion  of  images  under  (mathematical)  essences  and  a  differ- 
ence of  interest  explains  why  the  gravity  of  the  problem 
was  not  appreciated. 

From  the  standpoint  of  knowledge,  accordingly,  sensa- 
tion and  imagination  tend  to  assume  a  cognitive  function. 
Ontologieally,  they  cannot  be  facts  of  extended  substance, 
and  therefore  have  their  locus  in  the  world  of  mental 
existence.  In  dreams,  illusions,  and  the  like,  the  respon- 
sibility for  sensation  and  imagination  is  definitely  placed 
in  the  world  of  thought  —  in  the  "me."  "  .  .  .  I  see 
light,  I  hear  noise,  I  feel  heat.  But  it  will  be  said  that 
these  phenomena  are  false  and  that  I  am  dreaming.  Let 
it  be  so ;  still  it  is  at  least  quite  certain  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  see  light,  that  I  hear  noise  and  that  I  feel  heat. 
That  cannot  be  false ;  properly  speaking,  it  is  what  is  in 
me  called  feeling  (sentire)  ;  and  used  in  this  precise  sense 
that  it  is  no  other  thing  than  thinking. ' '  ^^  Another  cita- 
tion might  be  added:     "As  to  other  things  such  as  light, 

42  Meditation,  2,  p.  153. 
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colours  .  .  .  they  are  thought  by  me  with  so  much 
obscurity  and  confusion  that  I  do  not  even  know  if  they 
are  true  or  false,  i.e.,  whether  the  ideas  which  I  form  of 
these  qualities  are  actually  the  ideas  of  real  objects  or  not. ' '  *^ 
In  further  substantiation  the  consciousness  of  the  subjective 
position  in  Meditation  6  and  the  felt  need  of  making 
tenable  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  objective  order  of 
things  might  be  cited.  As  might  be  expected,  Descartes 
hesitates  between  various  positions,  and  this  is  reflected  in 
the  uncertainties  and  ambiguities  of  his  terminology.  Sen- 
sations are  sometimes  ideas  of  sensible  qualities;  at  others, 
they  are  the  sensible  qualities  themselves ;  and  at  still  other 
times  they  are  apprehensions  of  objects,  a  process  of 
thought  from  which  reflection  obtains  its  images. 

The  reason  for  this  wavering  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  to  relegate  sensations  to  spiritual  substance  does  not 
solve  the  problem  of  their  status  and  meaning,  but  raises 
many  difficulties.  If  the  world  is  pure  extension,  what  is 
the  signiflcance  of  sensation?  In  so  far  as  they  gravitate 
towards  the  thinking  process,  their  unfltness  as  knowledge 
or  vehicles  of  knowledge  becomes  apparent.  Their  cogni- 
tive role  has,  so  to  speak,  been  forced  upon  them,  yet  the 
reasons  why  they  are  turned  into  cognitive  agencies  in  the 
soul  substance  are  just  the  reasons  that  demonstrate  their 
cognitive  incapacity.  The  senses  overlay  the  geometrical 
forms  of  things  with  a  network  of  qualities  that  screen  the 
real  substantial  things,  leaving  to  reflective  and  intuitive 
thought  —  the  sheer  rational  process  in  the  narrow  sense  — 
the  task  of  cognizing  it.  But  then  what  is  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  sense-function? 

Descartes  has  an  answer  to  this  question  Avhicli  is  the 
solution  that  he  would  like  to  maintain,  and  from  which  he 
departs  grudgingly.     This  answer  is  that  the  primary  func- 

43  Meditation,  3,  p.  164. 
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tion  of  sensation  is  to  lead  to  the  avoidance  of  the  painful 
and  the  injurious,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  wholesome.  Sen- 
sations are  guides  to  organic  welfare.  "  .  .  .  I  have  a 
body  which  is  adversely  affected  when  I  feel  pain,  which  has 
need  of  food  and  drink  when  I  experience  the  feelings  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  and  so  on.  .  .  .  "  ^*  "But  the  na- 
ture here  described  truly  teaches  me  to  flee  from  things 
which  cause  the  sensation  of  pain,  and  seek  after  the  things 
Avhieh  communicate  to  me  the  sentiment  of  pleasure  and 
so  forth:  but  I  do  not  see  that  beyond  this  it  teaches  me 
that  from  those  diverse  sense-perceptions  we  should  ever 
form  any  conclusion  regarding  things  outside  of  us,  with- 
out having  mentally  examined  them  beforehand.  For  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  mind  alone,  and  not  mind  and 
body  in  conjunction,  that  is  requisite  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth  in  regard  to  such  things. ' '  *^  AMien  this 
latter  statement  is  estimated  in  the  light  of  its  context,  we 
may  note  that  it  implies,  first,  the  true  function  of  sensa- 
tions as  guides  to  organic  welfare,  secondly,  the  disutility 
of  sensation  for  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  things,  and  third- 
ly, the  ascription  to  reflective  thought  (mind)  alone  the 
power  of  attaining  this  truth.  "  .  .  .  we  have  a  clear 
and  distinct  knowledge  of  pain,  colour  and  other  things  of 
the  sort  when  we  consider  them  simply  as  sensations  or 
thoughts.  But  when  we  desire  to  judge  of  such  matters  as 
existing  outside  our  mind,  we  can  in  no  wise  conceive  what 
sort  of  things  they  are."*® 

Descartes  proceeds  to  distinguish  between  three  classes  of 
objects  of  knowledge,  the  three  being  immediately  reduced 
to  two.  "I  distinguish  all  the  objects  of  our  knowledge 
either  into  things  or  the  affections  of  things  (le  premier 
contient  toutes  les  choses   qui  ont  quelque  existence;   et 

a  Med.,  p,  p.  192.      Cf.  pp.  192-197-237-238-247-250. 
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I'autre,  toutes  les  verites  qui  ne  sont  rien  hors  de  notre 
pensee  —  French  version)  or  as  eternal  truths  having  no 
existence  outside  our  thought.  ...  I  do  not  observe, 
however,  more  than  two  ultimate  classes  of  real  things  — 
the  one  is  intellectual  things,  or  those  of  the  intelligence, 
that  is,  pertaining  to  the  mind  or  to  thinking  substance,  the 
other  is  material  things,  or  those  pertaining  to  extended 
substance,  i.e.,  to  body.  Perception,  volition  and  every 
mode  of  knowing  and  willing,  pertain  to  thinking  sub- 
stance ;  while  to  extension  pertain  magnitude  .  .  . 
breadth  and  depth  .  .  .  Besides  these,  there  are,  how- 
ever, certain  things  which  we  experience  in  ourselves  and 
w^hich  should  be  attributed  neither  to  mind  nor  body  alone, 
but  to  the  close  and  intimate  union  that  exists  between 
the  body  and  mind.  .  .  .  Such  are  the  appetites  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  etc.  .  .  .  and  also  the  emotions  or 
passions  .  .  .  and  finally  all  the  sensations.  .  .  . "  *^ 
There  are  two  substances,  and  therefore,  two  classes  of 
things.  Here  again,  however,  arises  the  puzzle  of  the 
passions  and  secondary  qualities,  which  are  apparently 
things  of  both  extension  and  thought,  but  ought  to  be  and 
must  be,  only  one  or  the  other.  Descartes  becomes  increas- 
ingly interested  in  the  passions,  and  the  traditional  pro- 
cedure was  to  align  the  sensations  with  the  passions.  The 
passions  are  clearly  personal,  and  are  psychological  subject- 
matter  par  excellence.  Hence  we  have  a  reinforcement  of 
the  tendency  towards  the  psychological  mode  of  examina- 
tion of  the  sensations. 

The  object  of  knowledge  for  the  sen^tion-thoughts  or 
feeling-thoughts  is  consequently  not  the  pure  object  —  the 
figured  extension  —  but  the  relation  of  the  pure  object  to 
bodily  welfare.  In  consequence  Descartes  regards  sensa- 
tion as  primarily   a  practical   device  functioning  in  the 

47  Principles,  prin.  48,  p.  238. 
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interests  of  successful  living,  and  only  secondarily  as  an  in- 
strument of  knowledge.  It  is  mind  or  pure  intelligence 
which  is  the  instrument  of  obtaining  real  knowledge  of  the 
external  world,  despite  the  fact  that  the  senses  seem,  upon 
superficial  examination,  to  be  aimed  directly  at  the  physical 
world. 

The  final  result  is  that  we  obtain  three  orders  of  things.* 

First :  Logical  truths,  or  ultimate  notions  logically  self- 
evident  when  intuited  or  made  explicit  by  pure  reflection. 
This  rationalistic  faith  of  the  "Rules"  persists  but  is  made 
to  rest  upon  a  basis  of  immediate  fact.  Through  the  method 
of  doubt  we  reach  a  fact  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  This 
is  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  deductions.  It  cannot,  of  course. 
But  Descartes  manages  to  connect  up  the  immediate  fact 
with  a  new  criterion  —  just  how  does  not  interest  us  in 
this  connection  —  and  with  the  criterion  of  clearness  and 
distinctness  can  proceed  to  reinstate  the  logical  self- 
evidents.  But  we  have  left  the  world  of  forms  and  in 
place  of  the  forms  have  ideas  in  a  spiritual  substance. 
These  ultimate  notions  are  accounted  for;  they  are  turned 
into  innate  ideas.  They  are  the  fruit  of  that  spiritual 
intrinsic  energy  formerly  attributed  to  understanding. 
Their  innateness  consists  in  the  fact  that  experience,  reflec- 
tion, the  avoidance  of  error  and  the  banishing  of  prejudice, 
will  lead  to  their  generation  and  uprising  within  the  mind. 
They  are  of  the  very  structure  of  the  mind  itself  as  true 
thought. 

Secondly:  The  real  world  of  physical  substance,  or  ex- 
tension. This  is  the  object  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  the 
scheme  for  its  comprehension  is  primarily  mathematical 
concepts,  or  notions  cognate  with  the  mathematical  con- 
cepts. The  world  as  scientifically  known  is  a  mathematical 
construction. 

Thirdly :    Peculiar  states,  due  to  the  union  of  mind  and 
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body,  which  exist  only  because  of  this  connection.  They 
are  the  passions  and  sensations.  This  is  the  realm  of 
"psychological"  investigation.  With  respect  to  these  facts 
due  to  the  union  of  soul  and  body  we  observe  (a)  that 
while  in  origin  they  are  accounted  for  by  the  union 
of  soul  and  body,  yet  (b)  as  conscious  processes  they 
seem  to  belong  wholly  to  the  soul,  despite  the  fact 
that  (c)  a  physiological  explanation  can  be  given  of 
them.  From  the  standpoint  of  knowledge  there  is  double 
ambiguity:  (a)  they  are  trustworthy  in  that  they  furnish 
information  of  the  relation  of  things  to  the  welfare  of  .the 
body,  but  (b)  are  untrustworthy  when  taken  as  furnishing 
information  concerning  the  structure  of  these  things;  and 
again,  (c)  our  knowledge  of  them  in  their  immediateness, 
as  given  states,  is  clear  and  distinct;  finally,  (d)  sensations, 
although  thought,  cannot  in  themselves  give  universal 
knowledge,  and  (e)  when  coupled  with  the  pure  ideas  of 
reflection  they  sully  that  purity. 

Thus  we  encounter  correlative  modulations  in  the  notion 
of  mind  and  its  knowing.  In  the  "Rules,"  mind  is  pure 
intellection,  in  a  sense  that  would  sharply  differentiate 
thinking  activity,  doubting,  imagining,  and  the  like.  It  is  a 
spritual  activity  which  recognizes  and  apprehends  truth 
and  only  truth.  The  term  "intuition,"  which  plays  so 
large  a  role  in  the  "Rules,"  used  with  rather  striking 
infrequency  in  later  works,  possesses  this  connotation. 
The  proposition  that  the  "I"  is  in  essence  a  thing  which 
thinks  doubtless  retains  as  an  implication  the  intuitive 
power  stressed  in  the  earlier  work.  But  there  has  been  an 
infusion  of  new  meaning.  Thinking  as  the  essence  of  the 
"me"  comes  to  signify,  besides  intuition,  such  "mental" 
modes  as  doubting,  feeling,  and  the  like.  With  the  change 
of  emphasis  from  logical  self-evidence  to  psychological 
immediacy,  Descartes  must  have  perceived  that  the  "  I "  is 
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just  as  immediately  revealed  as  existing  in  doubting  or 
dreaming  or  sensing  as  in  any  other  way.  These  things 
also  are  therefore  mental,  and  so  mind  becomes  a  collective 
name  for  modes  of  thinking.  ''I  am  a  thing  that  thinks, 
that  is  to  say,  that  doubts,  affirms,  denies,  that  knows  a 
few  things,  that  is  ignorant  of  many,  that  wills,  that  desires, 
that  also  imagines  and  perceives  .  .  .  these  modes  of 
thought  that  I  call  perceptions  and  imaginations,  inasmuch 
only  as  they  are  modes  of  thought,  certainly  reside  in 
me."*®  However,  intimately  feelings  and  passions  are 
allied  with  body,  they  are  nevertheless  processes  of  mind. 
This  whole  transformation  may  perhaps  be  most  adequately 
summarized  as  follows :  at  first  mind  means  sheer  rational- 
ity, intuitive  and  deductive  reasoning;  more  and  more 
under  the  pressure  of  new  considerations  the  mind  comes 
to  signify  all  those  processes  which  we  now-a-days  label 
"consciousness."  From  the  apprehension  of  logical  self- 
evidents  as  the  fundamentals  Descartes  passes  to  immediate 
facts  of  consciousness  as  the  chief  sphere  of  investigation 
wherein  to  discover  the  foundations  of  philosophy. 

We  pause  to  summarize  the  results  to  this  point :  ( 1 )  We 
began  with  the  two-substance  theory  as  fundamental.  And 
(2)  the  spiritual  substance  (thought,  understanding)  re- 
tained its  anciently  admitted  capacity  of  directly  appre- 
hending truths,  leading  to  Intuition  and  Deduction  as  the 
method  of  knowing.  The  truths  are  simple"  natures,  clear 
ideas,  and  in  content  are  essentially  mathematical  so  far 
as  relates  to  nature.  But  (3)  when  the  question  is  of  knowl- 
edge, not  of  mathematical  entities  but  of  physical  nature,  we 
are  dealing  with  the  antithetical  substance.  We  must  pass 
from  essence  to  the  particular,  from  thought  to  existence. 
Sensations  and  images  reveal  physical  things;  they  are 
themselves  figured,  and  so  capable  of  subsumption  under 
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(mathematical)  essences.  Yet  (4)  with  the  change  from 
logical  self-evidence  to  existential  conscious  immediacy, 
however  motivated,  the  cognitive  value  of  sensations  and 
images  becomes  problematic.  On  the  one  hand,  they  are 
modes  of  knowing,  and  they  are  removed  from  the  material 
sphere.  They  cannot  be  properties  of  matter,  for  they 
contradict  the  mathematical  conception  of  nature,  and 
reflection  shows  that  we  must  contrast  sensory  qualities 
with  real  things.  But  (5)  matter  operates  on  the  principle 
of  mechanical  causation  and  so  qualities  (sensations)  are 
the  effects  of  physical  causes.  Hence  we  can  argue  from 
sensations  to  things  as  from  effects  to  causes.  However 
(6),  as  related  to  consciousness,  as  non-material,  they  must 
be  modes  of  thinking  as  the  attributes  of  spiritual  substance, 
and  hence  in  themselves  spiritual.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
assert  that  the  proposition  "If  cognitive,  then  spiritual," 
is  reversible :  "  if  spiritual,  then  cognitive. ' ' 


III 

AVe  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
that  arise  from  the  involution  of  the  dualistic  train  of 
thought  in  Descartes'  psychological  and  epistemological 
analyses.  Epistemological  thinking  is  deflected  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  Mind  ceases  to  be  what  it  had  been  understood  to 
signify  —  pure  thought  which  knows  truth.  In  its  place 
we  have  anodes  of  a  thinking  substance,  such  as  doubting, 
dreaming,  sensing,  feeling,  imagining.  These  are  names 
for  activities:  but  they  tend  to  be  analyzed  into  static  en- 
tities. These  modes  of  thinking  occupy  a  peculiar  position 
that  is  strained  and  more  or  less  internally  discrepant. 
For  as  given,  sense-phenomena  are  the  most  indubitable  of 
facts.  But  knowing  goes  on  in  one  substance  and  the 
things  known  are  in  the  antithetical  substance.  Knowing 
remains  an  affair  of  correspondence ;  for  mutatis  mutandis, 
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Descartes  retains  the  traditional  theory  of  resemblance  and 
correspondence,  of  like  as  known  by  like ;  this  persists  and 
institutes  a  problem  of  the  nature,  possibility,  and  method 
of  assuring  such  a  correspondence.  The  orthodox  theory 
must  be  fitted  to  the  situation  created  by  the  ontological 
dualism  and  the  emphasis  on  the  immediate  facts  of  con- 
sciousness. Now  sensations  and  images  must  be  repre- 
sentative, in  terms  of  the  theory.  But  in  their  representa- 
tive character  they  are  the  most  doubtful  of  all  facts.  The 
representative  function  parallels  the  fact  of  causal  con- 
nection ;  they  are  elf ects  of  physical  causes.  But  they  are 
not  merely  mental  processes;  their  intrinsic  character  has 
been  determined.  They  must  be  spiritual  entities,  states 
of  thought  or  consciousness,  and  therefore  utterly  different 
from  their  causes  and  consequently  from  that  of  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  representative.  Yet  knowledge  of  those 
causes  must  in  some  sense  involve  the  use  of  these  dissimilar 
and  uncertified  representatives. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  mind's  ability  to  apprehend  facts  of  the  anti- 
thetical sphere  of  existence  was  bound  to  arise  when  the 
problem  of  cognition  was  formulated  in  the  new  terms 
brought  in  by  the  assumption  of  an  immediately  experi- 
enced fact  as  the  guarantee  of  certainty.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Descartes  faces  the  question  of  how  the  one 
substance  can  know  the  opposite.  That  he  does  not  face 
it  less  equivocally  must  be  largely  ascribed  to  the  orthodox 
faith  that  lingered  in  his  mind.  But  in  so  far  as  he  faces 
the  problem,  the  status  of  sen.se  and  imagination  becomes 
of  crucial  importance.  And  here  he  oscillates  between 
two  methods  of  considering  sense  and  imagination.  After 
all,  true  knowledge  still  resides  in  something  that  is  very 
like  the  scholastic  essence;  namely,  in  clear  and  distinct 
ideas.     The  change  to  the  term  "idea"  is  significant;  but 
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some  of  its  significance  is  in  just  this,  that  it  places  the 
ideas  of  the  human  mind  in  kinship  with  the  essences  con- 
templated by  the  divine  mind.  And,  moreover,  the  clearest 
and  most  distinct  ideas  are  those  that  would  fit  in  with 
the  notion  of  essence.  It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  com- 
mentaries that  Descartes,  instead  of  making  deductions 
from  his  ineluctable  immediate  fact,  switches  to  an  assurance 
of  the  validity  of  clearness  and  distinctness  as  a  criterion, 
with  added  confidence  gathered  from  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas  from  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  undeceiving 
deity,  and  so  forth.  After  all,  accordingly,  the  things  in 
the  world  of  matter  are  to  be  known  by  clear  and  distinct 
ideas,  generated  through  the  intrinsic  power  of  thinking 
itself,  or  made  clear  and  distinct  by  control  through  ideas 
that  from  the  beginning  have  these  qualifications.  But 
these  ideas  cannot  come  through  the  senses ;  yet  knowledge 
of  particulars,  of  existential  exemplifications  of  essence, 
must  depend  in  some  measure  on  the  senses.  Hence,  sense 
and  imagination  cannot  be  dismissed  with  brief  statements 
of  their  merely  instrumental  character.  Therefore  we  have 
a  doctrine  of  confused  ideas  —  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  term 
idea  cannot  be  refused  to  sense-products,  even  if  qualified 
—  that  need  to  be  subjected  to  other  ideas  possessing  the 
requisite  qualifications  in  order  that  the  former  may  be 
unified  and  validated. 

The  situation  in  which  Descartes  oscillates  is  in  brief 
this:  one  way  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  material  things, 
let  us  say,  would  consist  in  starting  from  effects  (sensa- 
tions) in  the  mind  and  passing  out  to  their  causes.  But 
this  is  only  hypothetical,  an  argument  from  effect  to  cause. 
There  are,  however,  still  other  unsatisfying  features;  for 
we  are  not  merely  passing  from  effects  to  causes,  but  from 
one  substance  to  its  antithesis.  If  the  effects  and  causes 
are  of  the  same  order  —  both  phenomena  of  motion  —  the 
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difficulty  is  to  get  from  thought  in  one  substance  to  both 
effects  and  causes  in  another.  Or,  if  the  (sense)  effects 
are  mental,  the  passage  from  effects  to  causes  involves  the 
surmounting  of  an  obstacle  that  in  other  connections  at 
least  is  called  insurmountable.  Hobbes  felt  the  first  diffi- 
culty; but  the  second  could  not  occur  to  him,  for  sense- 
effects  were  simply  compounded  motions  in  matter.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  possess  certain  clear  and  distinct  ideas, 
or  basic  principles,  concerning  the  nature  of  materiality 
that  are  not  derived  from  sense-contact  at  all.  They  are 
generated  within  the  mind  itself,  independently  of  sense 
experience;  at  most  such  experience  can  serve  only  as  a 
stimulating  agency  exciting  the  mind  from  a  dormant  to 
an  active  condition.  These  ideas  furnish  a  criterion  of 
validity.  But  if  the  problem  still  remains  of  revealing 
how  these  test-ideas  are  to  be  applied  to  sense-effects,  we 
may  add  that  these  ideas  furnish  more  than  a  criterion. 
They  constitute  the  first  principles  of  a  system  of  knowledge 
of  corporeal  things,  they  give  the  essence  of  matter,  and 
in  so  far  forth  may  be  a  meagre  knowledge  of  extension  but 
yet  an  immeasurably  important  substratum  for  knowledge. 
In  a  sense  the  mind  knows  extension  in  a  way  to  which 
sense-contact  is  irrelevant.  Still  the  problem  remains  of 
assimilating  the  results  of  sense-contact  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciples. 

Now  in  the  first  case  emphasis  must  fall  on  the  cognitive 
and  representative  efficiency  of  sensation  and  images;  this 
gives  that  aspect  of  Descartes'  doctrine  in  which  they  are 
interpreted  as  spiritual  functions,  as  modes  of  thinking, 
and  as  mental  existences.  In  the  second  case,  however,  the 
tendency  is  to  relegate  sensation  and  the  image  to  the  body 
as  (purely  bodily)  effects  of  physical  causes.  Then  their 
entanglement  in  the  problem  of  knowledge  is  a  sort  of  un- 
fortunate incidental  product  of  the  peculiar  composition  of 
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a  human  being  as  a  creature  of  body  and  soul.  In  the  first 
case,  sensations  and  images  are  construed  as  impure  and 
confused  thoughts  whose  revision  and  purification  by  fun- 
damental principles  fits  them  for  cognitive  use.  The  stip- 
ulation implied  by  the  adjective  "confused"  has  no  psy- 
chological warrant;  in  this  sense  all  ideas  are  on  the  same 
plane,  being  all  spiritual  facts.  But  cognitively  the  ad- 
jective has  its  justification  in  terms  of  Descartes'  presup- 
positions. In  the  second  case,  however,  the  tendency  to 
hold  the  physiological  account  of  sense  and  imagination 
to  be  without  deficiency  goes  with  a  denial  of  their  genuine 
cognitive  function.  Considered  as  bodily  events  they  are 
modes  of  corporeal  substance ;  their  nature  is  part  and  par- 
eel  of  the  nature  of  extension,  and  ought  to  be  derivable 
from  the  (geometrical)  nature  of  extended  substance.  In 
this  connection,  then,  sense-effects  are  completely  on  a  par 
with  any  other  fact  of  physical  existence  and  consequently 
fall  in  the  domain  whose  essential  outlines  are  drawn  by  the 
fundamental  clear  and  distinct  ideas  concerning  extension. 
So  far  from  helping  in  the  work  of  knowledge  they  are  facts 
the  knowledge  of  which  is  needed  to  fill  in  the  details  of 
knowledge  of  nature. 

Sensations  and  feelings,  in  short,  are  not  really  known 
at  all  except  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  deduced  as  necessary 
effects  of  and  in  corporeal  substance,  or  can  be  submitted 
to  mathematical  treatment.  And  this  holds,  furthermore, 
whether  they  be  taken  as  corporeal  events  and  nothing  more, 
or  as  mental  and  spiritual  events;  for  in  either  case  they 
are  occasioned  by  or  caused  by  corporeal  changes.  Of 
course,  if  sense-processes  are  spiritual,  and  are  caused  by 
the  chain  of  physical  events  from  extra-organic  object  to 
sensorium,  there  exists  the  problem  of  how  physical  changes 
can  have  spiritual  effects.  But  Descartes  does  not  state 
this  position  clearly,  and  could  hardly  have  done  so.     "With 
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respect,  however,  to  what  knowledge  of  sense-processes 
implies,  he  is  sufficiently  clear.  "  .  .  .  lights,  colours, 
smells,  tastes,  sounds,  and  the  tactile  qualities  .  .  .  are 
nothing  more,  as  far  as  is  known  to  us,  than  certain  dis- 
positions of  objects  consisting  of  magnitude,  figure,  and 
motion.  .  .  .  "  ^9  There  are  then  three  possible  treat- 
ments of  sensation :  as  purely  mental  and  as  cognitive  func- 
tions; as  purely  mental,  but  effects  and  non-cognitive;  or 
as  simply  corporeal  effects,  and  cognitively  neutral. 

A  reservation  is  perhaps  desirable  here:  there  is  no  in- 
tention of  implying  that  Descartes  so  explicitly  recognizes 
these  divergent  ways  of  treating  sense  and  imagination. 
The  above  analysis  represents  the  positions  between  which 
he  wavers.  Nor  is  the  shifting  simple.  What  might  be 
called  the  shifting  in  the  psychological  treatment  is  inter- 
mingled with  the  wavering  in  the  cognitive  treatment.  The 
cognitive  treatment  is  complicated  by  the  shifts  necessitated 
by  the  ambiguous  position  of  these  psychological  processes 
under  the  requirements  of  the  dualistic  doctrine ;  hence  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  decide  whether  Descartes  is  writing 
about  spiritual  or  bodily  processes.  Finally,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  dualism  of  substances  itself  is  not  constant 
in  his  writings.  He  feels  impelled  to  cast  aside  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  of  interaction,  but  also  feels  constrained  to 
retain  it  in  some  sense.  And  just  what  this  margin  im- 
plies is  not  easy  to  decide.  Thus  even  when  Descartes 
seems  to  have  in  mind  bodily  processes,  it  is  not  certain 
whether  he  means  the  bodily  occasions  of,  or  causes  of, 
spiritual  processes,  or  whether  for  the  time  being  at  least 
he  identifies  completely  the  sense-process  and  the  neurolog- 
ical. 

If  we  can  assign  a  preference  to  Descartes,  we  must  say 
that  the  second  position  is  that  from  which  he  departs  most 

49  Principles  of  Phil.,   Pt.   4,   prin.    199. 
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unwillingly.  Corporeal  things  known  through  clear  and 
distinct  ideas,  with  perceptions  and  images  brought  under 
the  general  body  of  knowledge  of  nature  —  this  would  be 
his  most  congenial  position  considered  in  the  light  of  his 
antecedents  and  his  aims.  But  after  all,  doubtless  the  sort 
of  philosophy  he  did  expound  is  more  important  than  the 
one  he  would  have  liked  to  write. 

AVe  will  now  turn  to  a  more  detailed  consideration  of 
Descartes'  treatment  of  sensation  and  imagination. 

As  the  older  substance  had  its  modes,  so  now  the  mind. 
Thinking  is  the  chief  attribute  of  mind,  and  particular 
feelings,  ideas,  perceptions  are  its  accidents.  The  nature 
of  these  accidents  needs  investigation.  Since  this  study 
falls  within  the  limits  of  the  ontological  dualism,  we  know 
to  begin  with  that  mental  modes  must  be  spiritual  in  their 
existential  character.  But  a  great  deal  more  than  this  is 
demanded.  With  the  purpose  of  securing  the  foundations 
of  knowledge  as  his  aim,  Descartes  cannot  be  content  merely 
with  the  fact  that  mental  modes  are  spiritual.  He  must 
inquire  concerning  their  function  and  significance  in  knowl- 
edge, and  their  connection  with  the  objects  of  knowledge. 
If  by  introspection  Descartes  perceives  that  the  essence 
of  the  mind  is  to  think,  and  that  it  is  a  spiritual  substance, 
this  has  not  carried  him  very  far  —  not  as  far  as  he  thinks. 
The  relation  of  the  mental  mode  to  the  organic  process 
which  is  its  cause  (or  occasion)  and  also  to  the  extra- 
organic  object  must  be  explained. 

The  investigation  of  mental  states  as  the  immediately 
given  can  be  undertaken  introspectively,  but  this  in  itself 
does  not  lead  beyond  the  mind  to  the  world  of  objects. 
Therefore  there  must  intervene  a  physiological  investiga- 
tion. This  obviously  brings  Descartes  to  the  predicament 
of  relating  two  antithetical  existential  orders. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  find,  Descartes  takes  his  stand  upon 
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the  fact  of  the  dependence  of  sensation  and  perception, 
memory  and  imagination,  upon  neurological  processes.  At 
times  the  physiological  process  is  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
the  psychological  phenomenon :  at  other  times,  the  two 
seem  to  be  simply  one.  When  the  latter  position  is  prom- 
inent, we  have  a  psychology  of  the  Hobbesian  kind.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  select  statements  that  would 
indicate  an  opposite  position,  in  which  the  radical  difference 
between  the  mental  and  physical  (physiological)  modes  is 
insisted  upon,  and  the  former  regarded  as  either  a  result 
of  the  latter,  or  the  two  looked  upon  as  correlated  but  not 
related  causally. 

Certain  ideas,  however,  are  apparently  never  looked  up- 
on as  aught  but  spiritual  entities,  as  instances  of  pure 
thinking,  and  for  which  there  is  neither  neurologically  a 
cause  nor  a  correlate,  nor  hardly  an  occasion.  These  ''in- 
nate" ideas  are  indigenous  to  the  mind,  and  are  purely 
soul-originated.  They  come  to  mean  to  Descartes  essential 
characteristics  of  the  nature  of  mind  and  thought.  The 
structure  of  the  soul  is  such  that  with  its  growth  in  the 
course  of  experience  and  reflection  this  structure  comes  to 
be  reflected  in  the  form  of  '  *  ideas. ' '  They  are  therefore  ex- 
pressions of  the  essential  articulation  of  mind  or  thought  as 
such.  So  far  as  one  can  see,  Descartes  offers  no  conjectures 
concerning  a  physiological  basis  of  these  mental  endow- 
ments; on  the  contrarj'-,  he  seems  to  take  pains  to  indicate 
the  irrelevance  of  such  an  inquiiy.  These  ideas,  in  a  sense, 
precondition  all  other  mental  processes;  at  least  the  latter 
get  their  efficiency  and  meaning,  in  the  final  analysis,  from 
the  innate  ideas. 

In  this  connection,  then,  Descartes  is  least  ambiguous. 
These  unique  possessions  of  the  soul  are,  as  Windelband  has 
pointed  out,  more  correctly  designated  as  indigenous  or 
native  {emgehoren)  rather  than  inborn  (angeboren) .    They 
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are  off-shoots  of  the  position  that  immediate  rational  knowl- 
edge is  fundamental  to  a  theory  of  knowledge.  Given  the 
proper  development,  the  soul  will,  by  a  sort  of  immanent 
logical  compulsion,  come  to  think  these  ideas.  They  must 
be  immaterial,  unmediated,  universal. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Descartes  on  occasion  includes  sen- 
sation and  imagination  under  the  rubric  of  "thought,"  he 
also  on  accasion  appears  to  widen  the  meaning  of  innate 
ideas  so  as  to  embrace  all  thinking.  In  short,  the  doctrine 
of  the  "Rules,"  identifying  thought  with  understanding, 
and  excluding  sense  and  imagination  from  thinking  proper, 
persists  in  competition  with  the  newer  doctrine,  according 
to  which  sense  and  imagination  are  mental  modes,  falling 
within  the  soul,  and  being  a  form  of  thinking.  "Any  man 
who  rightly  observes  the  limitations  of  the  senses,  and  what 
precisely  it  is  that  can  penetrate  through  this  medium  to 
our  faculty  of  thinking  most  needs  admit  that  no  ideas  of 
things,  in  the  shape  in  which  we  envisage  them  by  thought, 
are  presented  to  us  by  the  senses.  So  much  so  that  in  our 
ideas  there  is  nothing  that  was  not  innate  in  the  mind,  or 
faculty  of  thinking,  except  only  these  circumstances  which 
point  to  experience  —  the  fact,  for  instance,  that  we  judge 
that  this  or  that  idea,  which  we  now  have  present  to  our 
thought,  is  to  be  referred  to  a  certain  extraneous  thing,  not 
that  these  extraneous  things  transmitted  the  ideas  them- 
selves to  our  minds  through  the  organs  of  sense  but  because 
they  transmitted  something  which  gave  the  mind  occasion 
to  form  these  ideas,  by  means  of  an  innate  faculty,  at  this 
time  rather  than  another.  For  nothing  reaches  our  mind 
from  external  objects  through  the  organs  of  sense  beyond 
certain  corporeal  movements  .  .  .  but  even  these  move- 
ments, and  the  figures  which  arise  from  them,  are  not  con- 
ceived by  us  in  the  shape  they  assume  in  the  organs  of 
sense.     .     .     .     Hence  it  follows  that  the  ideas  of  the  move- 
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ments  and  figures  are  themselves  innate  in  us.  So  much 
the  more  must  the  ideas  of  pain,  colour,  sound  and  the  like 
be  innate,  that  our  mind  may,  on  occasion  of  certain  cor- 
poreal movements,  envisage  these  ideas,  for  they  have  no 
likeness  to  the  corporeal  movements. ' '  ^°  Later  Descartes- 
notes  of  his  opponent  that  he  "admits  no  pure  intellection 
(i.e.,  intellection  which  deals  with  no  corporeal  images)."  ^^ 
Now  when  these  passages  are  collated  with  others  of  similar 
tenor,  several  conclusions  are  possible.  First,  there  is  a 
faculty  of  pure  intellection,  doubtless  to  be  contrasted  with 
percepts  and  images  as  confused  thoughts.  But  secondly, 
there  is  nothing  in  ideas  that  is  not  innate ;  the  senses  fur- 
nish occasions  for  thinking,  and  nothing  more.  The  ideas 
of  the  corporeal  motions  involved  in  sense-perception  are 
innate.  But  the  ideas  of  pain,  colour,  etc.,  also  are  innate. 
Evidently  Descartes  has  three  different  things  in  mind: 
(a)  the  corporeal  motions,  the  physiological  process,  which 
can  be  really  known  only  through  fundamental  ideas  given 
innately;  (b)  the  thinking  faculty  arrives  at  general  no- 
tions, concepts,  or  pure  ideas  of  sense-phenomena  —  pain, 
colour  —  and  these  are  innate  in  the  sense  that  they  can 
be  developed  by  pure  intellection  alone;  (c)  particular 
sensations,  this  or  that  feeling  of  pain,  colour,  or  sound. 
The  latter  distinction  seems  to  be  necessary,  for  Descartes 
can  hardly  mean  that  every  experience  of  pain,  as  just  that 
much  immediate  experience,  is  innate.  Thus  sense-experi- 
ence, according  to  the  position  implied  in  these  passages, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  knowledge  directly.  The  physical 
causal  process  is  known  innately  (by  pure  intellection)  ; 
and  even  knowledge  of  what  sensation  itself  really  is  has 
a  similar  origin.  The  actual  sensation  experienced,  pre- 
sumably, if  it  has  any  function  at  all,  possesses  only  that 

50  Notes  against  a  Programme,  p.  442-443. 

51  Ibid.,  p.  446. 
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of  leading  immediately  to  reactions  of  avoidance  or  pursuit. 
This  conception  of  sense-experience  fits  in  with  the  implica- 
tions of  the  body-soul  distinction  when  that  is  stated  as  a 
dualism  of  rational  soul  and  body.^^  And  so  knowledge  of 
things  outside  us  could  never  be  obtained  from  sense-per- 
ceptions unless  we  have  "mentally  examined  them  before- 
hand. For  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  mind  alone,  and  not 
mind  and  body  in  conjunction,  that  is  requisite  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth  in  regard  to  such  things, ' '  ^^ 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  Descartes  would  like  to  limit  the 
soul  to  pure  rationality ;  to  keep  sensation  and  imagination 
outside  the  soul,  admitting  them  no  further  than  the  com- 
mon sense,  including  not  merely  the  sensation  as  corporeal 
motion,  but  also  as  immediate  experience;  and  thus  to  re- 
duce their  function  to  the  status  of  occasions,  in  every  sense 
extramental,  of  the  spontaneous  activity  of  mind.  But  it  is 
equally  fair  to  say  that  he  did  not  and  could  not  attain 
this  end.  He  cannot  help  making  a  distinction  between 
the  sensation  as  motion  and  as  immediate  feeling  and  ad- 
mitting the  latter  to  the  place  of  a  soul-state.  The  title 
of  "thought"  is  given  sensation  and  imagination  with  a 
reservation  at  times:  "perceptions  and  imaginations,  inas- 
much only  as  they  are  modes  of  thought,  certainly  reside 
in  me. "^*  This  "inasmuch  only"  cannot  be  taken  to 
mean  that  they  are  modes  of  thought  only  in  the  sen.se 
of  extra-mental  occasions  for  thought,  for  the  context 
shows  that  Descartes  is  describing  what  the  ego  is  after 
everything  corporeal  has  been  laid  aside,  when  "holding 
converse  only  with  myself  and  considering  my  own  nature. ' ' 
The  very  intimacy  of  our  feelings  forces  the  conclusion  that 
"sensations  of  hunger,  thirst,  pain,  etc.,  are  in  truth  none 

52  Discourse,  pp.  109-110;  p.  118. 

53  Meditation,  6,  p.  193, 

54  Meditation,   3,   p.  157.     Italics  mine. 
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Other  than  certain  confused  modes  of  thought  which  are 
produced  b}^  the  union  and  apparent  intermingling  of  mind 
and  body. ' '  ^^  The  soul  must  accommodate  something  more 
than  a  pure  rational  power. 

It  was  common  among  Descartes'  precedessors  and  con- 
temporaries to  look  upon  sensation  and  imagination  as 
vibrations  conducted  along  the  nerves.  And  for  some  of 
the  men  who  held  this  theory  the  feeling  itself,  the  pain, 
or  the  colour,  was  wholly  corporeal;  Hobbes  is  the  most 
notable  exponent  of  the  position.^*'  Descartes'  natural 
impulse  would  be  to  give  a  mechanical  theory  of  their  pro- 
duction. The  animals  have  sensation,  and  they  are  mere 
automata.  When  considering  the  doctrine  of  the  ''Rules" 
we  raised  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  Descartes 
identified  the  sensation  as  feeling  and  as  a  neurological  pro- 
cess. The  theory  concerning  animal  life  would  seem  to 
support  the  interpretation  that  Descartes  meant  to  make 
the  feeling  itself  identical  with  corporeal  motion.  But 
after  all,  even  in  the  case  of  the  animals,  it  is  a  question  of 
just  how  consistent  Descartes  was  in  the  use  of  the  term 
"soul."  Animals  have  no  rational  soul,  that  is  clear,  and 
Descartes  holds  fast  to  this  proposition.  But  Descartes 
does  not  mean  to  deny  sentiency  to  animals.  Yet  they  ap- 
parently are  not  possessed  of  a  share  of  spiritual  substance. 
The  point  is  that  Descartes'  theory  concerning  animals 
does  not  throw  light  upon  the  question  in  hand ;  rather,  we 
are  better  able  to  understand  it  if  we  can  find  a  definitive 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  corporeal 
motion  to  sentiency. 

There  is  no  definitive  answer.  We  can  only  say  that 
the  ambiguity  is  itself  a  part  of  Descartes'  thought  and 

55  Meditation,  6,  p.  192. 

56  The  writer  has  shown  this  in  an  article  on  Hobbes  in  first  volume 
of  the  Studies  vn  the  History  of  Ideas. 
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he  never  works  clear  of  it.  In  the  "L 'Homme  de  Rene 
DesCartes,"  if  anywhere,  we  should  expect  to  be  clear  of 
ambiguity,  so  to  that  work  we  may  turn. 

External  objects  by  their  mere  presence  act  on  the  organs 
of  the  machine's  sense  and  determine  it  to  move  in  several 
diverse  fashions,  according  as  the  parts  of  its  brain  are 
disposed.^^  God  unites  the  rational  soul  {Vdme  raisonna- 
ble)  to  the  machine  of  the  body,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the 
soul  is  the  brain.  The  soul  has  sentiments  according  to 
the  diverse  fashions  in  which  the  entrances  to  the  pores  are 
open.^^  Very  significantly,  there  occurs  the  expression 
"donner  V occasion  a  I'dme."  "Ce  seront  ces  petites 
secousses,  qui  passant  jusqu'au  cerveau  par  I'entremise 
de  ces  nerf s,  donneront  occasion  a  1  'ame  de  concevoir  1  'idee 
des  sons. "  ^^  In  the  same  way  are  produced  the  divers 
ideas  of  colors  and  of  light.''"  The  stimuli  are  ^^ parties 
terrestres. ' '  ^^  Illusions  of  sense  receive  a  physiological 
explanation.®^  The  pineal  gland  is  the  seat  of  imagination 
and  of  common  sense.  Here  are  imprinted  or  traced  the 
figures  which  the  soul  considers  immediately.  The  figures 
imprinted  on  the  sense  organs  or  on  the  interior  superficies 
of  the  brain  are  not  those  which  the  soul  considers,  but 
those  traced  on  the  pineal  gland.®^  Descartes  even  writes 
of  the  "traces  of  ideas  passing  through  the  arteries  to  the 
heart."®*  Just  how  the  fluid  animal  spirits  manage  to 
receive,  hold,  and  present  to  the  soul  these  figures,  Des- 
cartes does  not  say.     The  animal  spirits  are  at  least  an 

57  L'Eomme  de  Rend  Des  Cartes,  2nd.  ed.,  Paris,  Ch.  Angot,  MDCLXXVII, 
Seconde  Partie,  par.  16;  all  references  are  by  para^aph. 

58  Par.  28,  troisieme  partie. 

59  Ibid.,  par.   35. 

60  Ibid.,   par.   37. 

61  Ibid.,  par.  29. 

62  Ibid.,  par.  49. 

63  Cinquiesme  partie,  par.  70. 

64  Ibid.,   par.   71. 
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enlivening  preparatory  agency  without  which  no  reception 
or  retention  of  the  figures  is  possible. 

In  the  same  volume  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  in 
the  section  entitled  "La  Description  du  Corps  Humain," 
we  learn  that  soul  is  a  substance  distinct  from  body.  It 
thinks,  understands,  wills,  imagines,  recollects,  and  feels  — 
all  these  operations  are  species  of  thought  (par.  3).  But 
thought  or  the  soul  exercises  only  a  sort  of  directive  action 
on  movement,  for  movements  depend  primarily  on  the  dis- 
position of  the  organs  (par.  4).  In  the  appended  "Re- 
marques  sur  le  Traite  de  I'Homme  de  Louis  de  la  Forge" 
we  find  evidence  that  La  Forge  recognized  that  memory 
and  imagination  properly  speaking  are  functions  of  the 
soul  and  that  the  re-arousal  of  the  vestiges  of  "ideas"  or 
figures  traced  on  the  brain  substance  is  the  work  of  the 
soul  (p.  302). 

It  seems  clear  from  this  account  that  Descartes'  desicrip- 
tion  of  the  body  as  a  machine,  and  his  neurological  theory, 
do  not  capture  the  sensory  fact  and  identify  it  with  the 
neurological  process.  Sensations  and  memories  are  organic 
facts,  but  not  wholly  corporeal  facts.  That  Descartes  never 
goes  so  far  as  to  identify  the  psychological  and  neurological 
processes  without  qualification  may  be  demonstrated  by 
excerpts  from  the  fragments  of  "Le  Monde."  The  first 
chapter  bears  the  caption :  "  De  la  difference  qui  est  entre 
nos  sentiments  et  les  choses  qui  les  produisent. "  ®^  In  this 
chapter  Descartes  proposes  as  the  first  point  to  be  noticed, 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  light  and  the  idea 
we  have  of  it,  that  is,  between  the  light  and  "I'idee  qui  s'en 
forme  en  nostre  imagination  par  I'entremise  de  nos  yeux. " 
He  then  proceeds  to  point  to  the  difference  between  a  sound 
and  its  sense  and  queries:  "pourquoy  la  Nature  ne  pour- 

65  Le  Monde,  or  Traite  de  la  Lumiere ;  published  in  same  volume  with 
r Homme,  op.  cit. 
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rat'elle  pas  aussi  avoir  etably  certain  signe  qui  nous  f asses 
avoir  le  sentiment  de  la  Lumiere,  bien  que  ce  signe  n  'ait  rien 
en  soy  qui  soit  semblable  a  ce  sentiment?  .  .  .  C'est 
nostre  Esprit  tout  de  mesme,  qui  nous  represente  I'idee  de  la 
Lumiere,  toutes  les  fois  que  Taction  qui  la  signifie  touche 
nostre  oeil. "  Previous  uses  of  the  term  ^'sentiment"  and 
the  context  forestall  the  interpretation  of  these  passages 
as  meaning  that  the  distinction  is  between  the  stimulus  and 
the  physiological  process.  One  of  Descartes'  arguments 
is  that  if  the  senses  represent  to  us  correctly  the  true  image 
of  the  object,  the  sense  of  hearing  would  furnish  us,  not 
with  sound,  but  with  the  movement  of  the  particles  of  the 
air.  There  is,  Descartes  implies,  nothing  outside  our 
thought  which  is  like  the  ideas  that  we  conceive  of  heat 
and  cold.  Finally,  (par.  106)  he  concludes  concerning  his 
hypothetical  machine  (the  human  body)  that  all  the  func- 
tions he  has  attributed  to  it  (the  nutritive  functions,  recep- 
ton  of  sound,  light,  etc.)  require  no  assumption  of  a  vegeta- 
tive or  sensitive  soul  or  any  other  principle  of  movement 
or  life  for  the  understanding  of  these  functions.  ''Son 
sang  et  les  Esprits  agitez  par  la  chaleur  du  feu  qui  bnile 
continuellement  dans  son  coeur ' '  suffice  to  explain  the  facts. 
Citations  in  further  exemplification  of  the  ambiguity 
might  be  assembled  from  other  works.  Thus  Descartes 
states  that  the  perceptions  "which  we  relate  to  the  things 
which  are  without  us,  to  wit  the  objects  of  our  sense,  are 
caused  ...  by  these  objects,  which,  exciting  certain 
movements  in  the  organs  of  external  sense,  excite  them  also 
in  the  brain  by  the  intermission  of  the  nerves,  which  cause 
the  soul  to  perceive  them. ' '  ^^  This  statement  leans  towards 
the  position  that  the  sensation  is  the  motion,  which  is 
directly  perceived  by  the  soul.  Again:  "It  is  a  first 
principle  that  the  whole  of  the  reality  of  perfection  that 

66  Passions  of  the  Sold,  art.  23. 
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exists  only  ohjectively  in  ideas  must  exist  in  them  formally 
or  in  a  superior  manner  in  their  cause.  It  is  on  this  alone 
that  we  wholly  rely,  when  believing  that  things  situated 
outside  the  mind  have  real  existence :  for  what  should  have 
led  us  to  suspect  their  existence  except  the  fact  that 
the  ideas  of  them  were  borne  in  on  the  mind  by  means  of 
the  senses. ' '  ^^     Here  the  ambiguity  is  latent. 

But  let  us  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  matter.  If  it 
was  difficult  for  the  philosopher  to  equate  ideas  with  physi- 
ological processes,  it  was  equally  difficult  to  relegate  to 
the  soul  ideas  which  so  patently  were  dependent  on  cor- 
poreality. This  would  run  counter  to  the  need  of  tying 
up  these  ideas  of  sense  with  the  modes  of  corporeal  sub- 
stance which  form  the  basis  of  any  true  knowledge  of  them. 
Sensations,  percepts,  memories,  images,  and  the  passions 
are,  however,  immediate  facts  of  consciousness.  Hence 
their  apparent  dependence  on  corporeality  is  duplicated  by 
an  undeniable  dependence  on  spirituality.  The  theory  of  the 
bodily  mechanism  requires  supplementation.  ".  ,  .  the 
diverse  affections  of  our  minds  or  thoughts  that  immediately 
arise  from  these  motions,  are  called  perceptions  of  the 
senses,  or,  in  common  language,  sensations."®^  Descartes 
speaks  of  '*  confused  thoughts  excited  in  the  soul  by  these 
motions  in  the  nerves. "  ®^  ' '  It  may  ...  be  easily 
proved  that  our  mind  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  motions 
which  are  in  the  body  are  alone  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  have 
all  sorts  of  thoughts,  which  do  not  give  us  any  image  of 
any  of  the  motions  which  give  rise  to  them ;  and  specially 
that  there  may  be  excited  in  it  those  confused  thoughts 
called  feelings  or  sensations. ' '  ^°  Again  Descartes  refers  to 
pain  as  being  confused  by  the  sufferer  "with  the  obscure 

67  Reply  to  Objections  2,  p.  35. 

6S  Principles  of  Phil.,  prin.  189,  p.  200:  italics  mine. 

69 /bid.,  prin.  191,  p.  291. 

70  Ihid.,   prin.   197,   p.   294,   italics  mine. 
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('false'  in  the  French  version  according  to  the  trans- 
lators) judgment  that  they  form  upon  its  nature,  assuming 
as  they  do  that  something  exists  in  the  part  affected,  similar 
to  the  sensation  of  pain  of  which  they  are  alone  clearly 
conscious."  ^^ 

jNIuch  illumination  is  reflected  upon  these  points  by  a 
study  of  the  Objections  and  Replies.  In  the  Reply  to 
Objection  One,  Descartes  defines  ''idea."  It  is  "the  thing 
thought  of  itself,  in  so  far  as  it  is  objectively  in  the  under- 
standing."^- The  idea  of  an  object  is  an  extrinsic  attri- 
bute of  the  object  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  object  as 
existing  outside  the  mind.  But  the  idea  also  means  objects 
existing  in  the  mind  "in  the  way  in  which  objects  are  wont 
to  exist  there. ' '  ^^  Descartes  is  writing  of  the  idea  as  a 
spiritual  entity,  and  this  is  a  source  of  confusion  to  his 
opponents,  who  hold  the  idea  to  be  corporeal.  In  conse- 
quence they  cannot  even  understand  what  Descartes' 
spiritualization  of  it  signifies,  or  else  perversely  they  refuse 
to  understand  it.  Thus  in  Objection  Three,  Hobbes 
throughout  takes  idea  as  copy,  or  image,  with  mind  being 
defined  as  "nothing  but  motion  in  certain  parts  of  an 
organic  body ' ' —  which  Descartes  is  continually  repudiat- 
ing. Gassendi  shares  Hobbes'  difficulty.  For  him  the 
idea  is  an  effluence,  akin  to  the  scholastic  species.  He  takes 
idea  as  corporeal  image,  while  Descartes'  entity  of  pure 
thought  escapes  him.  It  is  worth  while  to  point  out  par- 
enthetically here  that  the  apparent  incapacity  of  these  men 
to  comprehend  Descartes  is  an  indication  that  the  latter 's 
position  was  either  confounded  with  scholastic  doctrines, 
and  therefore  regarded  as  inimical  to  the  upholders  of 
science,  or  else,  if  the  Cartesian  doctrine  was  not  so  con- 

71  Ibid.,  prin.  46,  p.  237. 

72  Vol.  2,   p.  9. 

73  Ibid.,   p.  10. 
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founded,  it  was  recognized  as  novel.  One  is  led  to  think 
of  the  good  Bishop's  distrust  and  failure  to  understand 
Locke's  new-fangled  "way  of  ideas." 

This  double  treatment  of  ideas  is  of  course  exemplified  in 
the  investigation  of  imagination.  While  in  the  "Rules," 
so  far  as  explicit  statement  goes,  the  theory  of  imagination 
was  cast  entirely  in  terms  of  the  geometrical  interpretation 
of  corporeality,  in  later  writings  it  plaj^s  the  double  role 
that  we  have  seen  sensation  play.  On  the  one  hand,  imag- 
ination is  a  purely  corporeal  function ;  on  the  other,  it  with- 
draws into  spirit.  Of  course,  the  knowledge-use  of  imag- 
ination is  in  connection  with  corporeality.  It  is  "a  mode 
of  thought  specially  adapted  to  material  objects. ' ' 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  when  Descartes  has  the  neurological 
account  of  imagination  in  the  forefront,  it  is  sharply  distin- 
guished from  true  thought,  and  accordingly  excluded  from 
the  essence  of  the  ' '  me. ' '  Imagination, ' '  inasmuch  as  it  dif- 
fers from  the  power  of  understanding,  is  in  no  wise  a  neces- 
sary element  in  my  nature,  or  in  the  essence  of  my  mind ;  for 
although  I  did  not  possess  it  I  should  doubtless  remain  the 
same  as  I  now  am,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  depends 
on  something  which  differs  from  me  ...  so  that  this 
mode  of  thinking  differs  from  pure  intellection  only  inas- 
much as  mind  in  its  intellectual  activity  in  some  manner 
turns  on  itself,  and  considers  some  of  the  ideas  it  pos- 
sesses in  itself;  while  in  imagining  it  turns  towards  the 
body.  .  .  . "  ''*  Further  we  learn  that  ' '  imagination  is 
nothing  but  a  certain  application  of  the  faculty  of 
knowledge  to  the  body  which  is  immediately  present  to 
it.  .  .  ."^^  How  does  this  application  take  place?  Is 
the  knowledge  faculty  in  immediate  contact  with  the  cor- 
poreal images? 

7i  Meditation,  6,  p.  186. 
75  Ibid.,  p.   185. 
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It  turns  out  that  Descartes  does  not  maintain  consistently 
the  above  position.  Imagination  too  must  be  included  with- 
in the  soul,  and  we  have  the  traces  of  a  double  treatment. 
Descartes  hesitates  more  in  connection  with  imagination 
than  in  the  case  of  sensation.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  term  image,  and  for  that  matter,  the  term  idea,  had 
always  had  a  connotation  of  resemblance.  They  had  to 
possess  this  in  order  to  have  cognitive  validity.  But  the 
new  science  had  ruled  qualities  out  of  nature,  and  hence 
the  old  notion  of  resemblance  is  shaken.  The  pretension 
of  the  image  to  represent  objects  could  no  longer  take  the 
form  of  literal  resemblance.  The  perceived  object  and  the 
image  is  not  a  reproduction  of  the  true  object  which  con- 
sists of  a  set  of  configurations  of  motion.  Yet  Descartes 
cannot  escape  feeling  the  force  of  the  tradition,  and  this  is 
gathered  up  in  the  doctrine  that  imagination  is  the  instru- 
ment for  knowing  the  material.  Yet  this  function  does 
not  depend  on  resemblance.  ''But  when  we  think  we  per- 
ceive a  certain  colour  in  objects  although  we  have  no  real 
knowledge  of  what  the  name  colour  signifies,  and  we  can 
find  no  intelligible  resemblance  between  the  colour  which 
we  suppose  to  exist  in  objects  and  what  we  are  conscious  of 
in  our  senses,  yet  ...  it  is  easy  to  allow  ourselves  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  holding  that  what  we  call  colour  in 
objects  is  something  entirely  resembling  the  colour  we  per- 
ceive, and  then  supposing  that  we  have  a  clear  perception 
of  what  we  do  not  perceive  at  all. ' '  ^*^  Will  is  the  general 
source  of  error,  but  its  erroneous  movement  is  in  part  due 
to  the  mistaken  confidence  we  place  in  sense-reports  as 
means  of  knowing.  ' '  For  in  the  first  years  of  life  the  mind 
was  so  closely  allied  to  body  that  it  applied  itself  to  nothing 
but  those  thoughts  alone  by  which  it  was  aware  of  the 

76  Principles  of  Phil.,  prin.  70,  p.  249. 
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things  which  affected  the  body. ' '  ^^  Light,  colours,  and 
sounds  are  "thought  by  me  with  so  much  confusion  that  I 
do  not  even  know  if  they  are  true  or  false,  i.e.,  whether  the 
ideas  which  I  form  of  these  qualities  are  actually  the  ideas  of 
real  objects  or  not  [the  alternative  meaning :  or  whether  they 
only  represent  chimeras  which  cannot  exist  in  fact]  .  .  . 
A  certain  material  falsity  may  nevertheless  be  found  in 
ideas,  i.e.,  when  these  ideas  represent  what  is  nothing  as 
though  it  were  something.  And  inasmuch  as  (since  ideas 
resemble  images)  there  cannot  be  any  ideas  which  do  not 
appear  to  represent  some  things,  if  it  is  correct  to  say  that 
cold  is  merely  a  privation  of  heat,  the  idea  which  represents 
it  to  me  as  something  real  and  positive  will  not  be  im- 
properly termed  false,  and  the  same  holds  good  of  other 
similar  ideas. ' '  ^^ 

Descartes'  vacillations  are  also  illustrated  by  his  treat- 
ment of  the  passions.  Characteristically  he  wavers  between 
the  psychological  and  the  physiological  account.  At  times 
he  seems  about  to  ascribe  certain  passions  wholly  to  body, 
others  wholly  to  soul.  He  thinks  his  general  position  is 
defined  by  the  statement  that  passions  are  peculiarly  due 
to  the  union  of  soul  with  body.  In  so  far  as  he  is  interested 
in  maintaining  the  position  that  the  soul  is  always  a  think- 
ing active  principle,  he  is  ready  to  content  himself  with  the 
passions  as  purely  bodily  phenomena.  But  the  soul  tends 
to  reveal  a  certain  passivity,  and  the  soul,  as  passive,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  bodily  disturbances  of  the  passions,  although  in 
its  activity  it  can  repel  these  threats  to  its  equilibrium.  It 
can  even  interpolate  in  the  course  of  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses, changing  the  direction  of  the  current  of  animal 
spirits,  and  thus  obliquely  controlling  them. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  idea  of  God  suffers  from  none 

77  rbid.,  prin.  71,  p.  249. 
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of  these  uncertainties.  The  idea  of  God  —  and  the  whole 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas  subserves  this  one  notion  —  cannot 
be  anything  but  innate,  for  it  cannot  be  empirically  de- 
rived or  explained.  Further,  an  empirical  origin  for  this 
idea  would  not  serve  Descartes'  purposes,  for  its  deriva- 
tion from  the  detail  of  sense-experience  would  prejudice 
its  sei^viceability  as  a  means  of  resolving  the  methodical 
doubt ;  and  finally,  the  empirical  source  of  knowledge  is 
matter  sensorial,  extended,  limited,  finite,  and  particular, 
and  as  such  wholly  incompatible  and  incommensurable  with 
the  character  of  the  idea  of  God.  Therefore  God  cannot 
be  imagined  —  he  can  only  be  thought.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
the  intrinsic  power  of  pure  thought  and  its  complete 
aloofness  from  the  entire  world  of  corporeality,  must  be 
recognized.  The  idea  of  God  is  "something  that  we  are 
aware  of  by  an  apprehension  of  judgment  or  inference  of 
the  understanding  alone.  "^^  It  is  clear  that  the  dualism 
of  substance  is  confirmed  and  reinforced  by  the  unique 
character  of  the  idea  of  God;  this  is  more  accurate  than 
to  say  that  the  duality  determined  the  position  accorded 
this  idea.  We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  theological 
influence  that  guided  Descartes'  thinking. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  this  study  of  the  use  of  the 
terms  sensation,  perception,  idea,  and  image,  we  have  some- 
thing about  as  follows :  First,  certain  ideas,  called  innate, 
have  unquestioned  spirituality,  and  no  physiological  ex- 
planation of  them  is  vouchsafed.  Or,  if  we  look  upon 
"innate  ideas"  as  an  abbreviation  for  the  force  of  pure 
intellection  and  its  sure  fruits,  we  can  say  that  the  pure 
theoretical  capacity  for  knowledge  is  never  for  a  moment 
dislodged  from  the  thinking  substance.  And  innate  ideas 
seem  to  be  direct  descendants  of  the  scholastic  pure  essences 
and  furnish  the  standard  for  the  evaluation  of  all  other 

79  Reply  to  Objections,  2,  p.  37. 
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ideas.  Second:  all  other  ideas,  (especially  those  concerned 
with  phenomena  of  corporeality)  have  three  diseriminable 
meanings:  (a)  the  idea  or  image  retains  something  of  its 
scholastic  connotation,  and  is  viewed  after  the  analogy  of 
the  species,  as  distinct  from  the  matter,  of  the  object,  and 
is  the  direct  object  of  apprehension.  Moreover,  (b)  it  is 
also  the  physiological  impress  of  the  object  upon  the  sensus 
communis.  Finally,  (c)  the  idea  or  image  is  a  mental 
product,  generated  by  the  mind's  own  activity  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  physiological  impress;  or  perhaps  Descartes 
sometimes  tends  to  think  of  it  as  the  effect  produced  within 
the  soul-substance  by  the  neurological  process.  In  this 
third  meaning,  with  respect  to  ideas  of  things  acquired 
in  connection  with  the  mechanism  of  the  sense-process,  the 
ideas  are  confused  ideas.  They  constitute  a  confused 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  known  in  purity  by  pure  intel- 
lection. In  Scholasticism  we  have  different  grades  of 
knowledge  corresponding  to  different  grades  of  reality. 
With  the  discarding  of  the  hierarchical  arrangement  of 
existence,  the  difference  in  grades  of  knowledge  tends  to  be 
eradicated.  That  the  difference  is  not  wholly  laid  aside 
is  shown  by  the  persistent  tendency  to  contrast  pure  intel- 
lection with  other  direct  or  indirect  knowledge  processes. 
In  so  far  as  Descartes  is  impelled  to  place  all  knowledge, 
all  "mental"  processes,  within  the  soul-substance,  radically 
distinguishing  the  mental  process  from  the  underlying 
physiological  process,  he  must  find  it  difficult  to  maintain 
a  gradation  in  knowledge.  When  sensation  and  imagination 
are  taken  as  thought  and  all  thoughts  fall  within  the  think- 
ing substance,  it  is  less  easy  to  erect  a  distinction  between 
higher  and  lower  grades  of  thinking  within  the  substance 
whose  essence  is  thinking.  If  the  ideas  of  sense  and  imag- 
ination are  of  lesser  value,  it  is  because  they  are  confused ; 
and  this  confusion  is  but  another  name  for  their  anomalous 
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position,  since  they  are  in  and  of  spiritual  substance  and 
yet  come  from  corporeal  things.  This  confusion  must  be 
dispelled  by  the  clarity  and  distinctness  of  innate  ideas,  i.e., 
by  operations  of  "pure"  thought.  The  scholastic  distinc- 
tion between  grades  of  knowledge  is  for  Descartes  prim- 
arily one  between  confused  and  clear  knowledge.  The  clear 
and  distinct  idea  is  not  a  psychological  matter  at  all,  but 
is  rather  a  recrudescence  of  the  independent  simple  essence 
of  the  '  *  Rules, ' '  largely  performing  the  latter 's  functions ; 
it  is  the  fundamental  element  in  the  Cartesian  rationalistic 
faith.  But  the  ideas  of  sense  and  imagination,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  physical  effects,  are  not  confused,  for  they  are 
like  other  physical  phenomena.  They  are  really  effects 
that  must  be  treated  as  confused  ideas,  as  essences  under 
conditions  unfavorable  to  their  correct  apprehension. 
These  intricacies  spring  from  the  three-fold  treatment  of 
thought;  what  we  may  call  the  ontological,  the  psycholog- 
ical, and  the  epistemological  methods  of  treatment. 

In  the  final  result  we  see  that  everywhere  there  persists 
in  some  form  or  other  the  contrast  between  truths  of  fact 
and  truths  of  reason.  In  the  "Rules"  it  was  a  contrast 
between  the  essence  and  the  configured  images  to  be  as- 
similated to  the  logically  self-evident  simple  natures.  In 
later  writings  there  is  a  contrast  between  clear  ideas,  which 
are  really  truths  of  reason  or  pure  intellection,  and  the 
confused  ideas  obtained  through  sense-perception.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  extended  world  is  secured  in  two  ways :  in  the 
first  place,  there  is  the  indirect  route  from  the  thinking 
substance  to  corporeality  by  way  of  the  physical  effects  in 
the  body  of  corporeal  phenomena  without,  or,  still  more 
indirectly,  by  way  of  the  mental  processes  excited  on  the 
occasion  of  these  physiological  changes,  which  in  turn  are 
effects  of  the  extra-organic  object.  But  in  the  second  place, 
we  find  that  the  physical  world  in  its  essence  is  latent  in 
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thinking  substance  all  along;  mentally  indigeneous  con- 
cepts give  rudimentary,  but  universal  and  logically  prim- 
ary, knowledge  of  the  world  of  extension.  In  this  way 
thought  gets  directly  at  the  essence  of  the  physical  world; 
sense-experience  is  valuable  only  as  a  sort  of  stimulus,  and 
as  furnishing  the  particular  content  of  the  universal  out- 
line. These  two  approaches  are  not  stated  by  Descartes 
with  quite  this  distinctness.  The  above  statements  des- 
cribe the  situation  within  which  he  labored.  The  combina- 
tion of  scholastic  ideas,  the  duality  of  substances,  the  stand- 
point, methods,  and  concepts  of  the  sciences  of  nature  is 
responsible  for  these  perplexities  and  confusions. 

IV 

A  few  words  may  be  added  to  show  how  Descartes  pre- 
pares the  way  for  later  developments  by  his  legacy  of 
unsolved  problems.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  Descartes 
sought  to  escape  from  his  greatest  embarrassment,  the  rela- 
tion of  the  two  substances,  by  attributing  the  necessary 
miracles  to  the  pineal  gland.  As  has  been  pointed  out, 
the  interaction  of  substances  was  a  traditional  doctrine. 
The  interesting  thing  is  that  it  becomes  a  problem  for 
Descartes.  And  when  he  withdrew  the  supports  from  his 
two  substances,  taking  up  the  problem  of  relating  the  two 
finite  substances  to  the  infinite  (divine)  substance,  he  in 
effect  gave  up  the  substantial  character  of  finite  mind  and 
extension.  But  along  with  this  goes  the  change  from  two 
substances  to  tw^o  existential  series,  and  the  more  the  sub- 
stantial character  of  mind  and  matter  are  denied,  the  more 
the  problem  of  the  relation  of  two  substances  tends  to  take 
the  shape  of  the  relation  of  two  series.  The  question  of 
how  the  latent  energies  of  the  rational  soul  could  compass 
a  knowledge  of  nature  tends  to  shift  to  the  question  of  how 
the  mental  states  constituting  one  series  could  know  the 
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physical  changes  constituting  the  other.  This  change  in  the 
shape  of  the  problems  Descartes  suggests  rather  than  states. 

The  Replies  to  Objections  show  that  Descartes'  op- 
ponents did  not  fail  to  see  their  opening.  "Here  you  ask, 
how  I  think  that  an  unextended  subject,  can  receive  into 
myself  the  resemblance  or  idea  of  a  thing  which  is  extended. 
I  reply  that  no  corporeal  resemblance  can  be  received  in 
the  mind,  but  that  what  occurs  there  is  pure  thinking  of  a 
thing,  whether  it  be  corporeal  or  equally  whether  it  be  one 
that  is  incorporeal  and  lacking  any  corporeal  semblance. 
But  as  to  imagination,  which  can  only  be  exercised  in 
reference  to  corporeal  things,  my  opinion  is  that  it  requires 
the  presence  of  semblance  which  is  truly  corporeal,  and 
to  which  the  mind  applies  itself,  without,  however,  its  being 
received  into  the  mind. ' '  ®°  Just  how  the  mind  can  apply 
itself  to  the  corporeal  semblance  without  receiving  it  into 
the  mind,  is  not  explained.  According  to  the  spirit  of  the 
above  statement,  Descartes  is  really  placing  imagination 
outside  the  mind,  and  simply  asserting  the  application  of 
pure  thinking  power  to  it.  What  is  interesting  at  this 
point  is  not  Descartes'  dodging,  but  what  logically  we 
would  expect  him  to  do.  For  the  next  step  would  be  to 
posit  a  spiritual  duplicate  in  the  thinking  substance  for 
every  corporeal  process  or  semblance  that  cannot  be 
received  into  the  mind.  Or  else,  to  drop  the  notion  of 
thinking  substance  and  content  himself  with  the  double 
series. 

Again,  a  problem  arises  with  respect  to  qualities.  Des- 
cartes distinguishes  between  primary  and  secondary  qual- 
ities. The  secondary  qualities  he  regards  as  sensations 
merely  existing  in  my  thought.^^  Further  he  states  that 
size,   figure,   movement,   situation,   duration,   and  number 

so  Reply  to  Oh).,  5,  -pp.  231-232. 
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are  "known  by  us  in  a  quite  different  way  from  that  in 
which  colour  is  known  in  the  same  body,  or  pain,  odour, 
taste,  or  any  of  the  properties  which  should  be  attributed 
to  the  senses."  ^^  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  distinction 
is  not  what  is  ordinarily  meant  by  the  distinction  between 
primary  and  secondary  qualities.  For  his  statement  seems 
to  imply  that  some,  at  least,  of  what  are  ordinarily  called 
primary  qualities  are  not  sense  qualities  at  all.  Size, 
figure,  etc.,  are  mathematical  properties,  or  features  of  ex- 
tension ;  and  the  essence  of  matter,  extension,  is  known  in 
independence  of  sense-experience.  "For  although  in  ob- 
serving a  body  we  are  not  less  assured  of  its  existence  from 
the  colour  which  we  perceive  in  its  regard  than  from  the 
figure  which  bounds  it,  we  yet  know  this  property  in  it 
which  causes  us  to  call  it  figured,  with  much  greater  clear- 
ness than  what  causes  us  to  say  that  it  is  coloured.  "^^ 
Colour,  taste,  etc.,  are  caused  by  the  mathematical  proper- 
ties; but  what  is  problematic  are  the  precise  configurations 
which  correspond  in  the  extra-organic  object  to  the  colour, 
and  the  precise  motions  in  the  body  that  cause,  or  occur 
on  the  occasion  of,  the  colour  sensation.  Extension,  mo- 
tion, and  the  like  we  know  in  essence,  we  know  ' '  innately. ' ' 
It  is  the  particular  phenomena  of  extension  and  the  partic- 
ular chain  of  phenomena  from  the  source  of  stimulation 
through  the  percipient  body  that  is  uncertainly  known. 
Granting  that  so-called  primary  qualities  are  perceived  by 
the  senses,  they  are,  however,  perceived  in  combination  with 
and  confused  by  the  so-called  secondary  qualities,  which 
are,  properly  speaking,  the  true  unalloyed  sense-qualities. 
The  point  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the  mind  is 
equipped  beforehand  with  means  of  grasping  the  primary 
qualities  in  the  concrete  sensory  process;  it  can  abstract 

82  Principles  of  Phil.,  pt.   1,  prin.  69. 
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them  from  the  compound  of  tastes,  colours,  and  sounds  in 
which  they  appear.  In  a  sense,  the  mind  can  read  into 
sense-experience  the  primary  qualities  as  readily  as  it  can 
read  them  out.  But  secondary  qualities  have  no  such  ad- 
vantages; abstracting  them  from  their  alliance  with  prim- 
ary qualities  in  sense-experience,  they  have  in  themselves 
no  resemblance  to  extension  and  motion,  and  their  inves- 
tigation in  terms  of  extension  and  mathematics  is  hampered 
by  this  dissimilarity. 

The  results  of  this  study  show  how  Descartes  contributed 
to  the  movement  leading  to  the  involution  of  the  mind-body 
problem  in  the  development  of  epistemology  and  psychol- 
ogy. Psychology  under  Cartesian  influence  tends  to  ab- 
sorb the  dualism  of  substances,  transmuting  and  refining 
it,  but  not  escaping  its  implications.  The  problems  and 
results  of  psychology  get  stated,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  in 
terms  that  conserve  the  ontological  antithesis.  And  epis- 
temology more  or  less  deliberately  comes  to  rest  upon  a 
similar  basis.  In  part  the  ontological  dualism  works  into 
epistemology'  by  way  of  psychology  when  psychological  in- 
vestigation becomes  the  necessary  preliminary  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  knowledge.  This  is  not  intended,  of  course,  as 
a  formula  to  cover  the  history  of  modern  epistemology  and 
psychology,  but  it  does  cover  one  very  important  part  of 
that  history. 

If  it  is  anachronistic  to  apply  to  Descartes'  doctrines 
such  captions  as  interactionism  or  parallelism,  it  is  accurate 
to  say  that  from  Descartes  those  doctrines  are  in  large  part 
derived.  The  two  substances,  even  in  Descartes'  hands, 
tended  to  change  into  two  series  of  events.  Descartes  help- 
ed greatly  in  the  process  leading  to  the  isolation  of  knowl- 
edge in  a  mental  sphere,  and  to  the  identification  of  con- 
sciousness, the  psychical,  and  experience.  He  placed  a 
metaphysical  doctrine  at  the  beginning  of  psychological  and 
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epistemological  analysis.  Aiid  if,  in  later  times,  psychol- 
ogy eschews  metaphysical  alliances,  the  duality  of  existence 
has  become  so  incorporated  in  the  use  and  connotation  of 
words,  both  in  their  popular  and  in  their  scientific  usage, 
that  the  ontological  dualism  lies  beneath  most  psychology 
and  epistemology  even  where  ofScially  and  consciously 
rejected. 
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William  Forbes  Cooley 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  informed  us,  somewhat  magiste- 
rially, that  ''Nature  is  pleased  with  simplicity,  and  affects 
not  the  pomp  of  superfluous  causes. "  ^  It  is  matter  for 
wonder  what  were  the  great  physicist's  grounds  for  this 
confident  ohiter  dictum,  and  what,  for  example,  was  his 
explanation  of  vestigial  organs.  One  thing  is  evident:  a 
predilection  on  the  part  of  nature  for  simplicity  is  not  a 
scientific  but  a  philosophic  doctrine  —  an  echo,  no  doubt, 
of  the  Epicurean  metaphysics  current  in  Newton's  time. 

The  vogue  of  Epicureanism  for  two  centuries  following 
the  Renaissance  is  not  hard  to  understand.  Speculative 
thought  was  rejoicing  in  its  liberation  from  theological 
domination,  and  its  temper  was  not  unnaturally  akin  to 
the  liberation  philosophy  of  the  third  century,  B.C.  Scho- 
lastic thought  in  its  interpretations  of  nature  was  labored 
at  best,  and  often  quite  empty.  By  contrast  Epicurus' 
simple  (and  easy)  solutions  of  difficult  problems  had  a 
winning  charm.  The  Aristotelian  physics  had  fallen  into 
many  errors  through  neglect  of  the  principle  of  scientific 
analogy;  and  it  became  not  unnaturally  a  joyous  feat  for 
emancipated  thought  to  show  that,  not  mysterious  and 
intensively  rich  potencies  directed  towards  ends,  but  a 
perfectly  simple  substance  and  an  essentially  simple  situa- 
tion constituted  the  basis  of  all  things.  At  first  not  a  little 
of  this  movement  was  truly  progressive  and  wholesome  ;  for, 
since  the  new  science  was  working  chiefly  in  the  field  of 

1  Principia,  Bk.  III. 
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elementary  physics,  the  true  explanations  were  simpler 
than  those  drawn  from  organic  phenomena  and  personal 
experience. 

A  distinction  (commonly  neglected)  is  to  be  made,  how- 
ever, between  simplicity  in  the  process  of  thought,  and  the 
simplicity  of  its  conteyit,  or  objects.  Methodologically,  of 
course,  a  simple  explanation  is  to  be  prefeiTed  to  a  com- 
plicated one,  provided  in  other  respects  it  explains  equally 
well.  Metaphysical  simplicity  goes  beyond  this  proper 
practical  preference,  and  seeks  to  make  simple  explanations 
possible  by  conceiving  of  the  subject  matter  in  such  an 
elementary  way  that  simple  explanations  will  fit  it.  This  is 
an  interest  which  has  affected  modern  metaphysics  strongly 
and  persistently. 

To  Hobbes,  for  example,  the  Epicurean  ideal  appeared 
captivatingly  upon  the  horizon  —  a  single  cosmic  substance, 
called  ' '  body ' '  with  motion  as  its  sole  function.  Discovery, 
for  him,  was  through  continual  use  of  Galileo 's  ' '  method  of 
resolution."  The  path  to  "the  inner  knowledge  of  things 
is  purely  analytical."  The  limit  of  this  descending  pro- 
cess is  a  brute  bit  of  exclusive  extension,  of  which  nothing 
is  predicable  except  the  simplest  external  accidents  —  those 
of  elementary  physics.  ' '  The  world  ( I  mean  .  .  .  the 
whole  mass  of  all  things  that  are)  is  corporeal,  that  is  to 
say,  body ;  .  .  .  and  that  which  is  not  body  is  not  part 
of  the  universe. ' '  Thus  simplicity  of  substance  is  imposed 
upon  the  cosmos  by  means  of  a  severely  elementary  monism. 
This  achievement  is  paralleled  in  the  field  of  time  with 
an  equal  simplicity  of  causation.  "The  causes  of  universal 
things  (of  those,  at  least,  that  have  any  cause)  are  man- 
ifest .  .  .  ;  they  have  all  but  one  universal  cause,  which 
is  motion;  .  .  .  and  motion  cannot  be  understood  to 
have  any  other  cause  besides  motion."  That  Hobbes  was 
not  including  anything  so  obscure  as  force  under   the  term 
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motion,  is  evident  from  his  immediate  explanation  that 
"motion  is  the  privation  of  one  place,  and  the  acquisition 
of  another."  Nor  is  this  causal  singleness  in  any  way 
restricted  by  any  other  sphere  of  existence,  for  there  is  no 
such  sphere.  ]\lind  is  but  a  general  name  for  ' '  the  internal 
motions  of  men, ' '  and  justice,  sovereignty,  and  other  social 
factors  are  mere  terms  for  the  collective  resultants  of  such 
internal  motions.  Elementary  inert  matter  in  motion  is 
thus,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  complete  story  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  who  will  deny  the  simplicity  of  the 
residuum  in  the  philosopher's  retort? 

Descartes  was,  of  course,  no  Epicurean,  but  he,  too,  and 
scarcely  less  than  Hobbes,  was  open  to  the  lure  of  the 
simple.  Though  his  successes  in  natural  science  were 
wrought  with  the  youthful  hands  of  experimentalism,  he 
yet,  like  Jacob  of  old,  felt  the  need  of  masking  the  latter 
in  the  approved  gloves  of  rationalism;  for  experiment  does 
not  make  for  simplicity,  but  rather  for  multiplicity  and 
variety.  Truth,  he  felt,  is  attained  only  by  immediate  in- 
sight (intellectual  intuition),  or  rather  by  a  series  of  in- 
sights systematically  arranged.  He  exemplified  his  ideal 
in  his  general  geometry,  an  ideal  which,  if  realized  in 
natural  science,  would  mean  the  mathematical  and  charm- 
ingly simple  representation  of  every  phenomenon  as  the 
logical  and  inevitable  outcome  of  the  combination  of  cer- 
tain variables  with,  say,  two  simple  constants,  or  co-ord- 
inates. 

It  is  toward  this  ideal  that  his  rules  of  method  were 
directed.  This  fact  is  disguised  for  the  ordinary  reader 
by  their  present-day  practical  usefulness.  Thus,  the  first 
rule  seems  to  stand  merely  for  scientific  caution,  or  rigor, 
in  inquiry,  and  the  second  lays  a  very  proper  stress  upon 
initial  analysis.  The  third  outlines  the  process  of  trust- 
worthy thought  syntheses;  and  the  fourth  inculcates  the 
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need  of  comprehensiveness  and  care  —  virtually  the  positive 
side  of  rule  one.  So  not  unnaturally  J.  B.  S.  Haldane 
concludes  that  Descartes'  rules  "simply  make  for  ac- 
curacy and  thoroughness  of  thought."  This  was  by  no 
means  the  view  of  the  author  himself.  For  him  their 
dignity  quite  transcended  any  merely  prudential  logic,  as 
one  may  see  by  turning  from  the  "Discourse"  to  his  earlier 
and  more  detailed  work,  "Rules  for  the  Direction  of  the 
Mind."  There  we  find  the  injunction  to  "attend  only  to 
those  objects  of  which  our  mind  is  capable  of  acquiring 
knowledge  that  is  certain  and  indubitable."  The  philoso- 
opher's  early  craving  for  the  intellectually  trustworthy  is 
here  in  evidence.  But  how  shall  we  find  what  is  "certain 
and  indubitable?"  The  answer  is,  by  reducing  "involved 
and  obscure  propositions  step  by  step  to  those  that  are 
simpler,  and  then,  starting  with  the  intuitive  apprehension 
of  all  those  that  are  absolutely  simple,"  etc.  [Italics  mine.] 
A  subsequent  rule,  likewise,  asks  us  "to  notice  which  fact 
is  simple,  and  to  mark  the  interval,  greater,  less,  or  equal, 
which  separates  all  the  others  from  this ; ' '  and  a  still  later 
one  declares  that  "if  .  .  .  we  come  to  a  step  in  the 
series  of  which  our  understanding  is  not  sufficiently  well 
able  to  have  an  intuitive  cognition,  we  must  stop  short 
there,"  and  so  "spare  ourselves  superfluous  labor"  —  a 
principle  which  his  scientific  interest  did  not  permit  the 
philosopher  himself  to  live  up  to.  That  the  things  know- 
able  to  us  by  "intuitive  cognition"  are  simple  is  evident 
from  his  warning  that,  not  from  the  great  and  difficult,  but 
only  from  that  which  is  simple  and  most  easy,  must  we 
"deduce  even  the  most  recondite  sciences,"  and  from  his 
injunction  to  give  "the  whole  of  our  attention  to  the  most 
insignificant  and  easily  mastered  facts,  and  remain  a  long 
time  in  contemplation  of  them,  until  we  are  accustomed  to 
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behold  truth  clearly  and  distinctly,"  that  is,  intuitively. 
[Italics  niine.] 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  emphasis  upon  the  simple  as 
fundamental  is  purely  methodological,  and  due  to  the 
author 's  background  of  metaphysical  agnosticism,  but  not  so. 
In  the  "Discourse"  he  expresses  his  opinion  that  ** there  is 
nothing  so  far  removed  from  us  as  to  be  beyond  our  reach, 
or  so  hidden  that  we  cannot  discover  it,  provided  only  that 
we  abstain  from  accepting  the  false  for  the  true,  and  always 
preserve  in  our  thoughts  the  order  necessary  for  the  deduc- 
tion of  one  truth  from  another."  A  page  or  two  later  he 
argues  "that  as  a  truth  on  any  particular  point  is  one, 
whoever  apprehends  the  truth,  knows  all  that  on  that  point 
can  be  known." 

According  to  Descartes,  then,  reality  (or  existence),  if 
properly  approached,  is  knowable  throughout;  and  know- 
able  because  its  basic  factors  are  simple  enough  to  be  grasp- 
ed intuitively  —  that  is,  in  single  acts  of  pure  cognition  — 
and  because  even  its  most  complicated  forms  are  logical 
constructions  from  these  simple  materials.  These  basic 
factors  he  called  ' '  simple  natures ' '  and  the  mind 's  intuitive 
recognition  of  them  he  called  ' '  innate  ideas ' '  —  the  Au- 
gustinian-Platonic  doctrine  of  the  human  reason's  intel- 
lectual response  to  the  divine  reason.  These  intuitions  of 
"simple  natures"  are  the  original  springs  of  knowledge, 
from  which  flows  an  ever  widening  river  of  truth ;  and  the 
' '  rules ' '  constitute  a  program  for  uncovering  those  original 
springs.  They  differ  from  ordinary  scientific  analysis  and 
synthesis  (Gralileo's,  for  instance)  in  that  the  fundamental 
and  all  important  factor,  or  logical  step,  of  intuition  inter- 
venes between  the  analysis  and  the  subsequent  synthetic 
process. 

Descartes  frankly  discloses  the  ground  of  his  faith  in 
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cosmic  simplicity  and  consequent  complete  knowability :  it 
is  his  happy  experience  in  the  field  of  mathematics.  There 
he  had  had  notable  success  in  reducing  seemingly  baffling 
forms  of  space  and  time  to  simple  terms.  Since  all  truth  is 
alike,  why  should  not  his  geometrical  method  yield  equally 
sound  results  in  other  fields  —  in  physics,  for  example  ? 
Sense  reveals  to  us  a  bewildering  mass  of  qualitative  dis- 
parities. No  clearness  of  insight  is  possible,  because  there 
is  no  simplicity ;  but  when  reason  resolutely  pushes  its  way 
through  the  sensory  confusion  to  the  properties  which  are 
necessary  to  the  idea  of  material  things,  it  finds  them  very 
few  and  purely  mathematical,  and  the  resulting  situation 
consequently  simple  and  susceptible  of  immediate  cogni- 
tion. That  situation  consists  of  a  single  homogeneous  sub- 
stance with  but  one  fundamental,  and  a  few  derived,  prop- 
erties, the  substance  being  broken  into  bits  which  are  in 
ceaseless  motion.  The  mind,  as  it  confronts  that  elemen- 
tary cosmic  situation,  finds  itself  face  to  face  with  absolute 
reality;  for  it  cannot  eliminate  these  residuary  properties 
and  have  anything  left.  (Descartes  seems  to  have  escaped 
idealism  only  by  failing  to  consider  whether  there  was  any 
logical  necessity  of  having  anything  left.) 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  then,  for  both  Epicurean  and 
conceptualist  simplicity  was  a  metaphysical  as  well  as  a 
methodological  ideal ;  and  such  for  full  many  able  thinkers 
—  Newton  and  Kelvin,  for  example  —  it  has  remained 
since.  A  common  illustration  may  be  found  in  the  or- 
dinary inversion  of  the  principle  of  parsimony  —  an  em- 
pirical rule  which  more  often  than  not  is  construed  rational- 
istically.  Newton  justifies  it  on  the  ground  ''that  Nature 
does  nothing  in  vain,  and  more  is  in  vain,  when  less  will 
serve."  But  as  originally  stated  by  Occam  it  was  a  clear 
expression  of  the  positivistic  attitude  of  science.  No  ideas 
should  be  added  to  any  set  of  empirical  facts  beyond  those 
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necessary  to  explain  them.  Today  the  usual  construction 
of  the  principle  is  —  at  least  among  philosophers  —  that 
inquiry  should  adopt  the  simplest  hypothesis,  as  though 
simplicity  were  the  supreme  desideratum  in  an  explanation. 
Assuredly,  on  the  contrary,  the  prime  virtue  in  an  explana- 
tion is  that  it  should  explain,  that  is,  agree  with  all  the 
facts  involved  and  co-ordinate  them  in  such  a  way  as  best 
to  facilitate  mental  grasp  and  subsequent  control.  To 
demand  that  an  explanation  if  it  is  to  be  accepted  as  true 
shall  be  simple  is  rationalistic,  not  positivistic.  It  is  to 
weight  inquiry  with  a  metaphysical  assumption  which 
amounts  to  a  prejudgment  of  the  facts,  and  to  render 
explanation  logically  impossible  in  all  those  cases  w^here 
the  subject  matter  itself  is  not  simple.  The  fact  that  the 
more  elementary  laws  are  simple  is  no  warrant  for  con- 
cluding that  with  the  progress  of  science  the  newer  laws 
will  be  simple,  too.  As  Bertrand  Russell  remarks,  "It  is 
just  this  characteristic  of  simplicity  in  the  law  of  nature 
hitherto  discovered  which  it  would  be  fallacious  to  gen- 
eralize, for  it  is  obvious  that  simplicity  has  been  a  part 
cause  of  their  discovery. ' '  ^ 

What,  now,  are  the  credentials  of  the  ideal  of  metaphys- 
ical simplicity?  Upon  investigation  they  appear  to  be 
entirely  subjective.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  adequate 
warrant  for  it  in  well  attested  parts  of  our  experience. 
This  statement  will  doubtless  be  disputed.  Some  will  de- 
clare that  scientific  progress  is  largely  an  increasing  dis- 
closure of  the  essential  simplicity  of  nature ;  and  probably 
the  solar  system  will  be  instanced.  How  much  simpler 
are  the  real  motions  of  the  planets  than  those  attributed 
to  them  by  the  Ptolemaic  accounts!  Quite  true;  the  fact 
that  the  human  observer  is  not  at  the  solar  focus  of  the 
planetary  orbits,  but  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  on  one  of 

2  Mysticism  and  Logic,  p.  102. 
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the  moving  bodies,  and  that  a  teleologieal  natural  philos- 
ophy biassed  the  Ptolemaic  astronomer  in  favor  of  a  central 
position  for  the  earth  —  these  factors  so  confused  the  situa- 
tion that  the  true  explanation,  when  made,  was  naturally 
much  simpler  than  its  immediate  predecessors,  though  much 
less  simple,  be  it  added,  than  those  of  primitive  man,  as  in 
the  Osiris  myth,  for  example. 

But  was  this  gain  in  simplicity  through  the  Copernicus- 
Kepler-Newton  theory  metaphysical  or  methodological?  It 
may  be  doubted  if  the  Ptolemaic  system,  with  its  full  equip- 
ment of  cycles  and  epicycles,  was  ever  accepted  as  a 
metaphysical  reality  by  any  thinker  of  importance.  For 
ancient  astronomy  it  was  not  so  much  a  statement  of  facts 
as  a  way  of  dealing  with  facts.  Of  course,  the  simpler 
way  of  Copernicus  and  his  successors  is  to  be  preferred. 
But  as  regards  the  planetary  movements  conceived  05  actual 
by  ancient  thought,  is  the  modern  scheme  simpler  than,  say, 
the  Pythagorean?  No  one  will  claim,  of  course,  that  el- 
lipses are  simpler  than  circles ;  and  wherein  is  gravitational 
control  simpler  than  that  of  the  crystal  spheres?  In  the 
latter,  apart  from  matter  itself,  the  main  factors  appear  to 
be  momentum  and  rigidity,  w^hile  since  Newton  they  have 
been  momentum  and  gravitation.  Is  gravitation,  then, 
with  its  action  at  a  distance,  a  simpler  conception  than 
rigidity,  or  contact  pressure?  Surely  no  physicist  will 
allow  that.  After  more  than  two  hundred  years  of  inquiry 
gravitation  still  confronts  him  with  its  veil  undrawn.  Thus 
the  simplification  effected  by  modern  astronomy  is  real 
enough  —  indeed,  truly  notable  —  so  far  as  it  is  a  matter 
of  method  of  inquiry,  formulation,  and  calculation ;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  evident  metaphysically. 

The  question  may  well  be  carried  further:  the  factor 
common  to  the  Pythagorean  and  the  Newtonian  conceptions 
—  momentum,  or  inertia  —  is  it  simple  ?     Abundantly  f am- 
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iliar  it  is,  of  course ;  but  so  is  life,  and  many  another  thing 
which  is  either  complex  or  intensively  rich.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  matter's  persistent  drive  forward  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  happens  to  be  acting,  a  drive  which  it 
abates  only  in  the  presence  of  superior  force?  Let  him 
who  can,  regard  this  as  a  simple  matter.  Elasticity  ap- 
pears to  be  one  form  of  it,  and  that  has  proved  a  puzzle 
for  many  moderns,  from  Hume  and  Lotze  down.  To  hasty 
thought  it  is  likely  to  seem  simple,  because  when  a  little 
known  subject-matter  is  once  fitted  with  a  distinctive  name, 
it  is,  by  a  kind  of  auto-hypnosis,  easily  classified  among  the 
things  that  have  been  disposed  of,  and  are  now  understood. 
To  the  speculative  physicist,  howeA'er,  inertia  is  a  highly 
potential  concept.  In  it  the  doors  of  the  power-house  of 
the  universe  appear  to  be  ajar,  and  through  it  may  yet  be 
revealed  the  long  sought  apxr]- 

And  this  suggests  metaphysics 's  age-long  quest  for  a 
simple  substantial  substratum  to  nature.  The  INIilesians 
appear  to  have  been  groping  toward  it,  though  potency  was 
too  evident  for  them  to  ignore.  Parmenides  created  it  by 
an  impressive  feat  of  rationalism.  Increasing  acquaint- 
ance with  nature,  however,  sapped  the  edifice  of  his  thought, 
and  plurality  and  diversity  won  out.  Not  one  element  but 
four,  or  six,  had  to  be  recognized,  and  then  the  metaphys- 
ical heretic,  Anaxagoras,  broke  from  the  ranks,  and  asserted 
eternal  diversity  and  complexity,  though  even  he  sought 
to  make  his  Nous  as  simple  as  possible.  In  the  Democritan 
system  metaphysics  ran  true  to  form  again,  and  with  a 
constructive  power  which  has  been  repeatedly  hailed  as 
victorious.  Admirers  of  ancient  atomism,  however,  too  often 
failed  to  distinguish  between  its  two  leading  associated,  but 
essentially  different,  factors  —  mechanism  and  elemental 
simplicity.  The  former  has  been  adopted  and  justified  by 
advancing  science ;  the  latter  has  remained  what  it  was 
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then,  a  retreating  goal,  an  elusive  and  disappointing  ideal. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  simplicity  was  present  chiefly  as  a 
tendency  of  thought.  There  was  little  place  for  it  as  an 
ideal  under  the  reign  of  philosophy  which  traced  all  things 
to  purposive  will ;  though  in  a  way  the  naive  authoritarian 
doctrine  of  creation  was  a  case  of  the  lure  of  simplicity.  It 
Was  a  cutting  of  the  Gordian  knot  of  world  genesis.  With 
the  reaction  of  the  Renaissance,  as  has  been  said  already, 
the  Epicurean  conception  of  elemental  homogeneity  and 
simplicity  arose  again  upon  the  horizon,  and  with  almost 
the  glory  of  a  revelation.  Like  many  another  revelation, 
however,  factual  verification  proved  very  difficult  to  secure, 
and  its  ideal  slow,  disappointingly  slow,  in  attainment.  So 
long  as  elementary  physics  was  the  dominant  science,  sim- 
plicity's star  shone  clear  with  hope;  but  with  the  growth 
of  chemistry  —  which,  it  would  seem,  should  have  carried 
it  to  the  zenith,  if  true  —  clouds  persistently  dimmed  its 
radiance.  For  not  one  element,  not  four  elements,  not  six 
elements,  were  discovered  and  recognized  by  the  new 
science,  but  more,  and  continually  more,  up  to  four  score! 
Moreover,  all  these  elements  behaved  in  unexpected  and 
even  astonishing  ways,  and  with  a  flagrant  disregard  of 
the  requirements  of  simple  substantial  extension.  A  mass 
of  hydrogen  atoms,  which  by  themselves  may  seem  to  fulfil 
the  Democritan  requirements  of  blind  impulsiveness,  and 
persistently  disown  each  other,  at  once  drop  their  divisive- 
ness  when  mingled  with  half  their  number  of  oxygen  atoms, 
and  choose  partners  in  a  riot  of  enthusiasm;  and  recently 
the  radium  atom  has  shown  itself  more  surprisingly  dynam- 
ic than  a  battleship.  That  is,  the  elementary  world,  which 
looked  so  simple  to  the  constructive  imagination  of  Dem- 
ocritus,  with  its  paucity  of  facts,  became  more  and  more 
varied  and  complex  ivith  the  increase  of  actual  knowledge. 

Yet  simplicity 's  star  had  not  set.     If  the  Daltonian  atom, 
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with  its  imperious  choices  and  rejections  and  its  amazing 
transformations,  must  be  substituted  for  the  ideal  hom- 
ogeneity of  the  Democritan  atom,  at  least  it  was  possible  to 
hope  and  believe  that  deeper  inquiry  would  show  an  under- 
lying homogeneity  in  some  common  denominator.  The 
champion  of  the  new  simplification  was  Kelvin.  Might  not 
the  exceedingly  various  elementary  atoms  be  but  quanti- 
tatively different  forms,  or  modes,  of  one  truly  simple  sub- 
stance, say,  ether?  Sure  enough;  why  not?  In  the  wide 
sweep  of  our  metaphysical  ignorance  there  appeared  to  be 
nothing  in  the  w^ay  of  such  a  conception,  except  the  absence 
of  any  conceivable  integrating,  or  individuating  process; 
and  this  Kelvin  sought  to  supply  by  his  ingenious  hypoth- 
esis of  ether  whorls.  Mechanically  and  mathematically 
these  appeared  to  be  quite  possible  realities,  and  the  posit 
of  them,  it  seemed,  might  well  bring  the  quest  for  cosmic 
simplicity  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The  "final  simpli- 
fication" seemed  to  be  in  sight.  It  was  not,  however; 
nature  again  displayed  a  heartless  indifference  to  the  the- 
oretical cravings  of  man's  mind.  "When  cornered  by  in- 
quiry and  forced  to  testify,  she  was  found  to  care  no  more 
for  Kelvin's  atomic  vortices  than  for  Descartes'  cosmic 
vortices.  The  atoms,  she  confessed,  were  indeed  composite 
and  not  ultimate  individuals,  either  Democritan  or  New- 
tonian ;  but  she  treated  quite  cavalierly  the  strong  sugges- 
tion that  she  concede  their  internal  simplicity.  Not  so ;  the 
atoms  are  as  far  from  simplicity  as  a  watch  from  the  hom- 
ogeneity of  a  mere  lump  of  brass.  According  to  Professor 
E.  F.  Nichols,  the  complexity  of  the  iron  atom  far  outranks 
that  of  a  grand  piano.  The  disclosures  and  probabilities 
of  recent  molecular  physics  —  some  of  them  as  surprising 
as  Arabian  Nights  adventures  —  are  nature's  answer  to 
the  demand  that  she  throw  up  her  hands  and  confess  that 
her  arcanas  are  empty  shrines.     Evidently  the  atoms  of 
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the  old  materialism  are  not  the  atoms  of  Dalton  and  Crookes 
and  Le  Bon. 

But  faith  is  not  wont  to  yield  to  the  unfriendliness  of 
facts;  and  metaphysical  faith  is  no  exception.  If  the  struc- 
ture of  the  atom  is  ground  hopelessly  lost,  why  may  not  the 
fundamental  simple  unit  be  the  electron?  Or,  if  its  char- 
acter as  a  negative  charge  over  against  other  units  positive- 
ly charged  savors  too  much  of  potency,  whj'  may  we  not 
reduce  the  electron  to  still  lower  terms,  and  conceive  of 
it  as  a  mere  point  of  strain  in  the  ether?  Then  we  shall 
have  metaphysical  simplicitj"  at  last,  for  surely  the  ether 
is  simple.  Why  not,  indeed?  When  dealing  with  an  en- 
tity concerning  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ether,  we  have 
no  empirical  facts,  there  should  certainly  be  room  for  the 
insertion  of  any  self -consistent  objects  that  may  be  desired 
—  astral  bodies,  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  occult,  for 
example.  But  are  we  to  learn  nothing  from  past  failures 
in  theoretical  construction?  Are  probabilities  as  to  future 
discovery  still  to  be  estimated  by  means  of  an  assumption 
which  has  never  held  good  in  any  verifiable  case  hitherto  ?  ^ 

Two  conclusions  arise  as  we  look  back  over  this  hasty 
survey  of  speculative  physics : 

(1)  Cosmic  simplicity  is  an  objective  that  seems  near  or 
remote  according  as  man's  ignorance  of  nature  is  all  but 
complete  or  has  yielded  in  material  respects  to  verifiable 
discovery.  Eepeatedly,  when  science  has  reached  the  al- 
leged seat  of  metaphysical  simplicity,  it  has  found  either 
complexity  or  potency  there  enthroned.  Why  did  that  part 
of  reality  seem  simple  from  afar?     Evidently  because  so 

3  A  recent  scientific  -vrriter  lias  stated  the  situation  clearly:  "Some  of  the 
older  physicists  used  to  consider  it  as  axiomatic  that  'Nature  is  always  simple.' 
Unfortunately  the  evidence  is  all  the  other  way,  that  Nature  is  very  com- 
plicated. In  fact,  Fresnell  seems  much  nearer  the  mark  in  saying,  'La  Nature 
ne  se  soucie  pas  des  difficultes  analytiques'."  (A.  D.  Ritchie:  "Scientific 
Method,"    p.    114.) 
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little  was  known  about  it  that  the  mind  had  no  materials 
for  conceiving  it  otherwise.  How  .simple  to  our  imagina- 
tions is  the  far  side  of  the  moon ;  but  does  any  astronomer 
believe  that  it  would  prove  to  be  so,  if  it  could  be  actually 
inspected  ?  The  situation  is  much  more  acute  —  our  ignor- 
ance far  more  enveloping  —  as  regards  the  ether;  but,  so 
far  as  if  we  are  to  believe  in  its  existence  at  all  —  which 
some  men  of  science  do  not  —  it  could  seem  from  the  teach- 
ings of  experience  that  we  should  regard  it  as  presump- 
tively intensively  rich  rather  than  qualitatively  bald  and 
impotent. 

(2)  It  is  significant,  also,  that  the  really  strong  thinkers 
who  have  striven  to  reduce  the  natural  world  to  a  rigorous 
simplicity  of  substance  have  been  dualists.  Descartes  elim- 
inates from  matter  every  brute,  or  non-mathematical,  prop- 
erty; but  it  is  by  turning  all  the  rest  of  the  experiential 
content  over  to  mind,  in  which  field  he  finds  the  simplify- 
ing process  soon  balked.  Newton  and  Kelvin  make  no 
attempt  in  the  latter  direction,  but  are  frank  theists.  Even 
Spencer,  though  taking  great  pains  to  lead  us  back  to  a 
homogeneous  cosmic  condition  which  bears  the  aspect  of 
original  simplicity,  finds  the  need  of  something  further  — 
a  cosmic  all-potential  Source.  These  men  are  evidently 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  They  have  no  idea  that  the 
cosmos  in  toto  is  fundamentally  simple,  they  seek  to  render 
their  own  field  of  inquiry  —  the  physical  world  —  more 
amenable  to  broad  generalizations  by  transferring  all  per- 
sistently refractory  factors  to  the  realm  of  mind. 

If  underlying  simplicity  is  not  discoverable  in  physics, 
it  would  seem  hopeless  to  look  for  it  where  vital  functions 
are  involved ;  yet  attempts  to  find  it  in  that  direction  recur 
with  each  new  generation.  Descartes  again  furnishes  an 
instructive  example  —  his  account  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  the  fifth  part  of  the  ''Discourse."     One  reads  it 
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with  conflicting  feelings  —  respect  for  the  author  as  a 
pioneer  physiologist,  (ferreting  out  organic  mechanisms, 
etc.),  and  a  wondering  perplexity  over  the  course  of  his 
constructive  imagination  in  building  out  beyond  the  facts. 
This  course  is  steadily  in  the  direction  of  simplicity,  even 
to  the  point  of  neglecting  the  suggestions  of  the  facts. 

The  heart  for  him  is  an  internal  combustion  engine,  the 
activity  of  which  involves  no  mystery  when  once  we  have 
endowed  it  with  non-luminous  fire,  a  fire  which  curiously 
enough  appears  to  have  no  waste  products.  The  heat  thus 
generated  anyone  may  perceive  for  himself,  and  it  is  quite 
sufficient  to  vaporize  the  infloiving  hlood,  which  is  thus 
(through  its  expansiveness)  caused  to  impel  itself  along 
the  arteries  throughout  the  body  and  back  again  by  way 
of  the  capillaries  and  veins  to  the  heart.  A  strange  feature 
is  that  while  the  arterial  vaporized  blood  is  liquified  at 
once  in  the  aorta,  the  less  fluid  venous  blood,  after  being 
"distilled  by  passing  through  the  heart"  requires  cooling 
by  the  fresh  air  in  the  lungs  "to  convert  it  anew  into 
blood ' '  —  another  feature  suggesting  the  modern  gas  en- 
gine. Digestion  consists  in  two  processes,  the  "dissolution 
of  the  food"  and  the  distillation  of  it  "by  passing  and 
repassing  through  the  heart  perhaps  more  than  one  or  two 
hundred  times  a  day;"  and  its  distribution  is  effected  by 
the  circling  blood  stream  —  an  organic  vortex  —  which,  like 
a  river  with  its  detritus,  sweeps  the  food  to  every  part  of 
the  body,  where  "according  to  the  situation,  shape,  or 
smallness  of  the  pores  with  which  they  meet,  some  rather 
than  others  flow  into  certain  parts,  in  the  same  way  that 
some  sieves  are  observed  to  act,"  etc.  The  generation  of 
the  "animal  spirits,"  or  nervous  fluid,  is  equally  mechan- 
ical and  simple.  Certain  arteries  "proceed  from  the  heart 
in  the  most  direct  lines"  to  the  brain;  and  into  them  the 
"parts  of  the  blood  which,  as  most  agitated  and  penetrating, 
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are  the  fittest  to  compose  these  [animal]  spirits"  crowd,  to 
the  exclusion  of  ' '  the  weaker  and  less  agitated  parts. ' '  The 
aim  of  this  account  is  evidently  to  reduce  the  organic  pro- 
cesses of  circulation  and  assimilation  to  the  simple  mechan- 
ism of  a  coal-breaker,  and  the  genesis  of  nervous  tissue  to 
the  simplicity  of  boiling  water. 

When  we  compare  this  scheme  of  Descartes  with  that 
of  present-day  physiology,  we,  of  course,  should  not  take 
advantage  of  three  centuries  of  discovery  to  look  down  upon 
him  for  what  he  did  not  know.  That  would  be  sophomoric. 
From  the  view-point  of  science  Descartes'  experimental 
progressiveness  and  original  insight  (so  far  in  advance  of 
his  time)  are  the  impressive  things.  But  from  the  view- 
point of  philosophy  we  may,  and  should,  learn  from  his 
mistakes;  for,  however  pardonable  they  may  have  been  in 
him,  they  become  unpardonable  if  repeated  through  the 
course  of  centuries. 

Descartes  was  not  mistaken  in  dwelling  upon  the  mechan- 
ical structure  of  the  organism.  The  circulatory  system,  as 
a  whole,  is  a  machine  —  indeed,  an  engine,  developing  its 
own  power.  But  it  is  much  more  complicated  than  he 
thought,  nature  having  again  declined  to  have  simplicity 
foisted  upon  her.  The  function  of  the  lungs  is  not  cooling 
but  heating,  and  very  much  more  —  introducing  oxygen  to 
the  system,  discharging  gaseous  waste  products,  etc.  The 
mechanism  includes  an  elaborate  nervous  organization  for 
purposes  of  control,  without  which  it  would  be  as  helpless 
as  a  gasoline  motor  destitute  of  sparking  connections. 
Digestion  is  not  merely  a  dissolving,  still  less  a  distillation, 
of  the  food ;  it  is  even  more  a  constructive  process  —  a  shap- 
ing of  organic  materials  for  their  places  and  functions  in 
the  body.  Their  distribution  is  not  a  simple  sorting  out 
by  geometrical  devices  of  larger  from  smaller  units.  It  is 
' '  assimilation "  —  an   appropriating,   or  selecting,   by  the 
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tissues  of  such  materials  as  they  need  when  the  blood  stream 
brings  these  within  their  reach.  The  distinctively  organic 
function  of  stimulus  and  response  is  continually  present. 
Nor  is  the  blood  a  mere  hot  rivulet  with  only  the  duties 
of  conveying  heat  and  restorative  material  to  the  body's 
weakened  parts.  It  is,  also,  and  perhaps  supremely,  the 
specialized  conveyer  of  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  whose  very 
life  depends  upon  their  chemical  reactions ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  the  ever-flowing  drainage  canal  for  the  organism's 
waste  products.  Then,  too,  it  transports  the  secretions 
needed  by  certain  parts  from  other  parts  which  have  been 
specialized  for  their  production,  and,  finally,  it  is  the  great 
means  of  protecting  the  tissues  from  invading  organisms. 
This  last  great  service  it  renders  in  two,  or  more,  ways: 

(1)  In  some  cases  by  the  transmission  of  chemical  antidotes 
to  the  toxic  products  of  the  invaders,  antidotes  developed 
within  the  organism  itself;  or  it  may  be  of  similarly  pro- 
duced poisons  for  the  actual  destruction  of  the  invaders. 

(2)  In  other  eases  it  attacks  them  directly,  through  the 
agency  of  its  constituent  wandering  cells,  and  devours  and 
digests  them. 

The  situation  only  becomes  the  more  intricate  when  we 
turn  to  the  coTistitution  of  the  blood.  It  is  not  a  simple 
inorganic  fluid  —  far  from  it.  It  is  a  tissue,  with  a  fluid 
intercellular  substance,  or  plasma.  As  a  tissue  it  is  made 
up  of  three  kinds  of  cells: —  (a)  Red  cells,  or  minute  bi- 
concave discs  averaging  about  1 -3200th  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. These  are  generated  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  and 
human  blood  contains  about  five  millions  of  them  to  the 
cubic  millimetre.  They  are  themselves  highly  compound 
chemically,  and  one  of  their  chief  proteins,  haemogloblin, 
(itself  highly  organized)  is  the  oxygen  carrier  of  the 
blood,  (b)  Only  one  fifth  as  numerous,  but  quite  as  re- 
markable, are  the  white,  or  wandering,  cells.     These  are 
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variable  in  shape,  because  of  a  certain  amoeboid  power  of 
locomotion.  They  are  of  two  main  kinds,  the  lymphocytes 
and  the  leucocytes,  the  latter  being  again  divisible  into 
five  varieties.  It  is  these  leucocytes  —  then  called  phago- 
cytes —  that  run  down  intruding  micro-organisms  and 
devour  them,  thus  serving  both  as  police  and  as  scavengers, 
(c)  Of  the  function  of  the  third  kind  of  cells,  the  platelets, 
little  is  known. 

Finally,  the  circulatory  system  is  alive  in  virtually  all 
its  parts.  It  is  not  a  clever  combination  of  unorganized 
materials  —  tubes,  pouches,  and  fibres  —  which  collectively 
produce  life.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  made  up  of  living 
units  —  tiny  organic  individuals  —  called  cells,  each  with 
its  own  birth  and  growth,  its  own  functions  and  needs,  and 
its  own  decay  and  death. 

This  brief  sketch  is,  of  course,  but  the  beginning  of 
physiology's  account  of  the  circulatory  mechanism  in 
animals,  an  account  which  becomes  increasingly  complicated 
as  one  follows  it,  until  only  the  technical  reader  can  under- 
stand. It  is  evident  that  nature  has  not  responded  favor- 
ably to  Descartes'  expectation  that  on  close  acquaintance 
her  organic  structures  would  be  found  to  be  simple.  It 
appears  to  be  hardly  less  evident  that  it  was  his  extensive 
ignorance  of  his  subject-matter  that  made  it  possible  for 
Descartes  to  believe  in  its  essential  simplicity.  If  he  had 
known  the  facts  of  modern  physiology,  it  would  seem  that 
his  faith  must  have  broken  down.  This  point  might  well 
be  illustrated,  also,  by  the  comparison  of  the  complex  views 
of  present-day  biologists  as  to  the  origin  of  species  with 
those  of  the  biological  authorities  of  a  generation  ago,  when 
with  much  less  information  they  were  captivated  wholesale 
by  the  simplicity  of  pure  natural  selection. 

If  objective  warrant  for  belief  in  metaphysical  simplicity 
is  thus  lacking,  it  need  hardly  be  added  that  its  source  is 
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in  the  subjective  realm  —  in  some  inveterate  interest  of  the 
human  mind,  an  interest  perhaps  so  steadfast  that  the 
individual  thinker  does  not  recognize  it  as  a  product  of  his 
own  nature.  Such  an  interest  is  evidently  at  hand  in  that 
natural  intellectual  craving  for  a  character,  or  fundamental 
aspect,  of  the  world  which  shall  be  easy  to  grasp.  Multi- 
plicit.y  and  diversity  are  bewildering.  Experience  has 
taught  us  the  value  of  unitary  conceptions;  and  what  is 
unity  but  simplicity?  Ah,  but  is  it?  The  ordinary  by- 
path into  obscure  speculation,  well  worn  by  philosophic  feet 
from  the  time  of  Plotinus  down,  turns  off  with  just  that  un- 
critical assumption  that  unity  and  simplicity  are  synony- 
mous, the  ambiguous  little  word  "one"  being  the  usual  mis- 
leading finger  post.  Unity  signifies  properly  either  the  first 
integer  in  the  number  series,  or  else  something  which,  while 
composite,  is  yet  single  through  its  structural  organization 
around  some  central  point  or  purpose.  An  engine  is  thus 
a  unity,  as  is  also  a  nation,  and  every  living  individual. 
But  when  ' '  oneness ' '  is  used  in  the  sense  of  mere  homogene- 
ity, or  qualitative  sameness,  it  becomes  ambiguous;  for  its 
proper  numerical  reference  all  but  disappears.  It  is  pos- 
sible, of  course,  to  think  of  one  substance  as  the  constituent 
material  of  all  things,  and  thereby  to  contemplate  a  kind 
of  qualitative  singleness ;  but,  whatever  the  services  of  such 
an  elementary^  common  denominator,  its  connection  with 
unity  proper  is  remote,  and  the  fortunes  of  unitary  con- 
ceptions by  no  means  hinge  upon  its  truth.  If  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  cosmos  is  a  peremptory  need  of  any  mind,  it 
is  not  driven  to  metaphysical  simplicity  to  secure  it. 

Another  source  of  the  simplicity  ideal  appears  to  be  the 
Epicurean  desire  to  rid  the  world  of  spooks  —  the  super- 
sensible as  distinguished  from  the  subsensible.  And  how 
can  this  be  done  more  effectively  than  by  turning  upon  the 
cosmos  the  lime-light  of  exhaustive  analysis,  and  showing 
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that  in  a  world  as  simple  as  ours  there  is  no  room  for  such 
things,  and  that  Hamlet  was  much  in  error  in  his  remark 
about  the  number  of  things  in  heaven  and  earth.  This 
interest  is,  of  course,  plainly  in  the  realm  of  personal  value 
judgments. 

Apart  from  such  rather  naive  desiderata,  why  should 
thought  posit  simplicity  as  the  basic  cosmic  situation?  It 
is,  of  course,  not  the  only  correlate  to  empirical  concrete- 
ness.  No  doubt  a  certain  polarity  in  the  world  process 
seems  forced  upon  sober  metaphysical  thought;  and  the 
antithesis  of  complexity  and  simplicity  is  a  possible  form 
of  it,  a  form  which  commended  itself  to  Anaximenes  of 
old  and  led  him  to  sketch  the  ceaseless  world  movement  in 
terms  of  the  thick  and  the  thin.  Heraclitus  improved 
upon  this  naive  attempt,  though  at  the  cost  of  greater  com- 
plexity, as  did  also  Empedocles.  With  the  latter  thinkers 
a  certain  value  polarity  begins  to  appear  —  the  edge  of  the 
wedge  between  purely  descriptive  and  appreciative  explana- 
tions. This  difference  is  strongly  in  evidence  in  the  Aristo- 
telian metaphysical  scheme  as  opposed  to  the  Democritan; 
for  there  over  against  the  poles  of  simplicity  and  complex- 
ity, we  have  a  new  polarity  offered  —  potency  and  actuality, 
or  incipiency  and  completed  development.  Taken  relatively, 
that  is,  a.s  working  principles  and  not  as  absolute  existences, 
both  polar  pairs  appear  to  be  applicable  to  our  world ;  nor 
is  there  then  any  necessary  conflict  between  them.  Indeed, 
potency  and  actuality  may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  the 
deeper  metaphysical  account  of  the  more  obvious  phases 
known  as  simplicity  and  complexity.  Yet  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  their  temper.  Aristotle's  poles  are  confessedly 
relative,  and  do  not  require  the  existence  anywhere  of 
pure  potency  or  pure  actuality,  his  theistie  doctrine  not 
being  integral  to  this  conception.  The  Democritan  polarity, 
on  the  contrary',  has  generally  shown  the  ear-marks  of  an 
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absolute  ideal.  It  is  never  really  content  until  it  has  the 
field  to  itself.  The  animus  of  disparagement  of  all  that  is 
intensively  rich  is  in  it,  and  a  certain  zeal  to  explain  away 
all  that  taxes  the  easy  flow  of  thought.  That  the  human 
mind  should  attain  to  an  ejective  attitude  to  the  world  is 
so  great  a  desideratum  that  human  dignity  and  human 
destiny  are  freely  sacrificed  upon  its  altar. 

If  the  lower  metaphysical  pole  is  not  necessarily  sim- 
plicity, neither  is  it  necessarily  a  hidden  complexity.  In- 
deed, to  regard  it  as  such  is  a  subtle  way  of  conceding  the 
simplicity  assumption  itself;  for  it  implies  that  at  bottom 
existence  has  but  one  form  of  activity,  namely,  change  of 
position.  The  lower  pole  most  adequate  for  thought  is 
potency,  and  potencj'  conceived  as  underlying  even  the 
most  elementary  mechanism.  Speculatively,  we  have  at 
least  an  equal  right  to  conceive  of  existence  as  intensively 
rich  —  that  is,  capable,  even  when  without  mechanical 
structure,  of  various  forms  of  function  —  while  empirically 
perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing  about  the  new  physics  is 
its  great  enlargement  of  the  field  of  potency,  the  iron  atom, 
for  example,  being  now  endowed  with  a  hundred  or  more 
possible  forms  of  activity.  If  the  radical  mechanist  insists 
that  these  ynust  be  due  to  mechanical  complexities,  it  is 
because  his  faith  is  functioning  rather  than  his  facts  —  a 
faith  which  maintained  rigorously  involves  an  infinite 
intensive  regress.  No  doubt  potency  is  a  vague  idea, 
owing  to  the  limitations  of  our  knowledge ;  but  at  least  it  is 
in  harmony  with  the  facts,  and  not  a  doctrinaire  report  of 
them. 

If  simplicity  is  a  subjective,  not  an  objective,  require- 
ment, we  should  expect  to  find  it  asserting  itself  in  other 
fields  than  the  metaphysical ;  and  such  is  actually  the  case. 
In  various  directions  the  subconscious  demand  that  the 
world  shall  be  simple  is  plainly  in  evidence.     It  shows  itself 
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in  theology  in  the  preference  for  creation  views  over  evolu- 
tionary. So  far  as  this  is  not  fully  accounted  for  by 
tradition  and  convention,  it  appears  to  be  essentially  a 
desire  for  metaphysical  ease.  Its  practical  effect  is  reac- 
tionary; for  the  scientific  inquirer  who  persists  in  seeking 
the  process  of  cosmic  origination  comes  to  be  regarded  as 
a  troublesome  meddler  with  things  that  are  beyond  him, 
and  a  disturber  of  human  peace  of  mind. 

The  will  for  simplicity  is  in  evidence  again  in  the  com- 
mon impatience  with  ethical  distinctions.  The  ordinary 
man  regards  the  moral  world  as  a  domain  governed  by 
plain,  simple  rules,  in  which  only  a  bad  heart  can  lead 
any  one  to  diverge  from  the  conventional  requirements. 

More  serious  than  these  cases  is  that  of  the  doctrinaire  — 
that  species  of  insistent  simplifiers  with  which  the  world 
is  now  so  seriously  plagued.  For  these  men  the  world  of 
human  affairs  is  really  simple  when  once,  like  Copernicus, 
one  gets  the  right,  that  is  the  doctrinaire's,  point  of  view. 
The  trouble  with  humanity  is  its  brutish  or  willful  blind- 
ness to  the  wise  censor's  beautifully  simple  insight  and 
infallibly  curative  nostrum.  For  such  gifted  seers  all 
meliorism,  all  complicated  programs,  are  self  condemned, 
because  they  lack  that  all-important  factor  of  simplicity 
which  is  truth's  intuitive  gleam,  its  indispensable  earmark. 
It  is  a  corollary  of  this  principle  that  the  doctrinaire  is 
under  no  obligation  to  assist  in  any  program  for  the  com- 
mon good  which  does  not  follow  his  vision  and  adopt  his 
panacea,  while,  if  such  a  program  is  carried  into  effect 
despite  his  criticisms,  he  is  at  full  liberty  to  oppose  it  to 
the  limit,  and  abuse  its  authors  and  agents.  Out  of  such 
willful  faith  arise  childish  controversies  while  the  car  of 
progress  lies  bogged  to  the  hub,  and  at  times  opinionated 
oppositions  that  threaten  to  block  it  altogether. 

It  may  be  asked  what,  in  default  of  metaphysical  sim- 
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plicity,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  actual  underlying  character 
of  the  world  ?  The  only  justifiable  answer  appears  to  be : 
"Whatever  ultimate  critical  inquiry  —  if  such  there  ever 
be  —  actually  discovers  it  to  be,  not  what  autocratic 
thought  demands  that  it  shall  be.  Does  this  negative  con- 
clusion indicate  that  our  discussion  has  been  futile?  No, 
for  an  intellectual  attitude  may  be  of  more  importance  than 
a  metaphysical  conclusion;  and  a  positive  attitude  toward 
the  world  appears  to  be  justified  by  this  examination  of 
metaphysical  simplicity.  If  nature's  habit  of  meeting  our 
persistent  interrogations  with  disclosures  which  astonish 
our  conservative  minds  and  flout  our  rationalistic  demands 
is  disconcerting  at  times  —  inducing  in  us  a  certain  agnos- 
ticism (Huxleyan,  not  Spencerian) — at  least  it  promotes 
an  attitude  of  expectation,  and  warrants  us  in  keeping  open 

"The  soul's  east  window  of  divine  surprise." 
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In  the  lore  of  the  historian  of  philosophy  there  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  Berkeley  on  his  trip  to  France  in  1715  forced 
himself  upon  the  aged  and  already  failing  iNIalebranche, 
and  engaged  him  in  discussion  over  the  points  of  difference 
between  their  respective  notions.  The  argument  waxed 
more  and  more  heated ;  Malebranche  suffered  a  stroke,  and 
died  shortly  thereafter,  the  victim  of  British  empiricism. 
The  legend  concludes  with  a  query  as  to  what  points  the 
two  idealists  could  have  found  so  conflicting. 

Whether  this  tale  be  true  or  not,  it  is  eminently  fitting 
that  such  an  event  should  have  occurred.  For  no  two  men 
could  well  have  been  found  more  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other  on  the  most  important  philosophical  question  of 
the  day  than  Malebranche  and  Berkeley.  True,  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  the  term  ' '  idealism ' '  can  be  applied  to  the 
system  of  each ;  true,  both  were  to  a  large  extent  inspired  by 
the  religious  motive,  and  emerged  from  their  philosophiz- 
ing each  with  a  new  conviction  of  the  existence  and  glory  of 
the  Christian  Deity.  But  on  the  issue  of  greatest  moment 
in  the  intellectual  world  of  the  late  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  centuries,  their  \dews  were  as  far  apart  as  day 
is  from  night.  Hence  nothing  could  have  possessed  greater 
propriety  than  for  the  English  bishop  to  murder  the 
French  Oratorian. 

The  question  that  divided  them  was  the  fundamental  one 
of  the  validity  of  the  new  mathematical  interpretation  of 
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nature.  First  successfully  initiated  by  Galileo,  formulated 
into  a  conscious  method  and  provided  with  a  prophetic 
world  view  of  majestic  sweep  by  Descartes,  the  faith  that 
the  world  was  at  bottom  a  great  machine,  and  that  the 
secret  cipher  of  Nature  was  to  be  solved  and  read  by  the 
application  of  the  key  of  mathematics,  had  swept  over 
seventeenth  century  Europe  like  wildfire,  and  had  captured 
even  the  empirically  minded  Britishers.  Greatest  of  all 
its  exponents  was  Isaac  Newton,  the  very  personification  of 
the  new  science. 

It  was  against  this  mathematical  conception  of  Nature, 
which  made  of  the  world  a  dark,  cold,  silent  mass  of  matter 
impelled  through  space,  that  in  the  name  of  the  actual 
experience  of  the  senses  Berkeley  rebelled,  and  determined 
to  ' '  side  in  all  things  with  the  mob. "  ^  He  looked  upon 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  earth,  its  verdure,  its  prospects, 
upon  the  bright  luminaries  in  the  heavens,  and  the  vivid 
and  radiant  lustre  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  asked,  ' '  Is  not  the 
whole  system  immense,  beautiful,  glorious  beyond  expres- 
sion and  beyond  thought  f  "What  treatment,  then,  do  those 
philosophers  deserve  who  would  deprive  these  noble  and 
delightful  scenes  of  all  reality  1  How  should  those  prin- 
ciples be  entertained  that  lead  us  to  think  all  the  visible 
beauty  of  the  creation  a  false  imaginary  glare?"  ^  Ber- 
keley throughout  trusted  implicitly  in  the  evidence  that  his 
senses  bore  to  him  of  the  nature  of  the  world  in  which  he 
found  himself ;  for  hira  the  particular  sense-impression  was 
the  real  thing,  and  the  general  idea  was  a  notion  to  be 
discredited  before  the  bar  of  the  senses.  As  Professor 
Woodbridge  has  so  conclusively  shown, ^  Berkeley's  main 
interest  was  in   opposing  the   Cartesian   and   Newtonian 

1  Works,  Fraser  ed.  1901,  I,  7. 

2  Works,  I,  424. 

3  Studies  in  the  History  of  Ideas,  Vol.  I,   art.      "Berkeley's  Realism." 
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mathematical  world  "^^dth  the  rich,  colorful,  variegated 
world  of  the  common  man's  experience. 

Malebranehe,  on  the  other  hand,  had  committed  himself 
body  and  soul  to  the  geometrical  world  of  the  new  science. 
From  the  day  when  he  first  picked  up  Descartes'  Trait e  de 
r Homme  and  poured  entranced  over  the  force  and  the  logic 
of  the  reasoning,  he  was  fascinated  by  the  new  universe 
that  unfolded  itself  before  him.  Though  he  too  was  over- 
powered by  the  beauty  of  the  world,  what  claimed  his  fer- 
vent devotion  was  not  the  seductive  and  temporal  beauty 
of  the  senses,  but  the  eternal  and  immutable  beauty  of  the 
mathematical  relations  of  things,  that  intellectual  order 
that  far  outshone  in  glory  all  that  the  world  of  the  ordinary 
experience  about  him  could  offer.  If  Bruno  was  the  proph- 
et and  the  poet  of  that  earlier  nature  philosophy  which 
burst  the  narrow  confines  of  the  world  of  Dante  and 
Thomas,  and  launched  the  spirit  of  man  upon  the  un- 
fathomable spaces  of  infinity,  ]\Ialebranche  was  the  poet 
of  the  seventeenth  century  geometrical  science  which  open- 
ed to  the  mind  realms  and  dominions  that  made  the  mate- 
rial universe  of  Copernicus  seem  puny  in  comparison.  For 
him  the  new  science  became  truly  a  religion;  a  religion 
blending  subtly  with  the  older  traditions  of  Christianity, 
and  capable  of  formulation  in  the  Christian  terms  and 
symbols,  yet  a  religion  as  different  from  the  Christianity 
of  the  Middle  Ages  as  that  itself  was  from  the  Christian- 
ity of  the  apostolic  era.  Intoxicated  by  the  new  glories 
opened  up  through  reason,  Malebranehe  came  to  have  a 
profound  distrust  of  the  senses.  He  was  of  those  who, 
from  the  days  of  the  Eleatics  to  those  of  Copernicus  and 
the  modern  scientist,  have  felt  that  w^hen  the  evidence  of 
the  senses  conflicts  with  that  of  the  reason,  no  man  will 
think  twice  before  cleaving  to  reason. 

Malebranehe  was  not  a  practical  scientist  j  he  had  little 
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inclination  to  extend  the  control  of  man  over  nature.  For 
him  it  was  enough  to  know  and  worship  intellectual  beauty. 
The  Cartesian  system  became  to  him  not  the  instrument  for 
rendering  men  ' '  the  masters  and  possessors  of  nature ' '  that 
it  was  to  its  founder,*  but  a  world  view  whose  primary 
appeal  was  aesthetic  and  emotional.  "Whereas  to  Descartes 
investigation  had  been  the  characteristic  note,  to  Male- 
branehe  it  was  rather  worship.  Upon  him  had  burst  the 
vision  of  the  realm  of  pure  thought,  where  truth  does  not 
change  or  pass  away,  but  remains  forever  the  same,  an 
infinite,  unvarying,  necessary  order  of  relations.  In  the 
face  of  this  marv^elous  realm,  who  is  man  that  he  should 
presume  to  think  of  turning  its  secrets  to  his  own  advant- 
age? Rather  let  him  fall  upon  his  knees  and  thank  G-od 
that  he  has  been  vouchsafed  the  supreme  good  of  life,  in 
comparison  with  which  all  lesser  goods  are  of  no  moment, 
and  that  it  has  been  given  to  him,  a  mortal,  to  enter  the  field 
of  immortality. 

In  the  search  of  man  for  that  in  life  which  will  be  per- 
manently satisfying,  and  through  the  achievement  of  which 
his  soul  can  find  deliverance,  surely  few  visions  have  been 
so  noble  as  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Oratorian  poet. 
For  those  who,  with  Malebranche,  can  penetrate  to  the  realm 
of  Truth,  and  find  therein  that  supreme  reality  to  which 
they  must  adjust  their  lives,  the  poem  w^hich  he  builded 
upon  the  firm  foundation  of  Cartesian  science  must  remain 
one  of  the  enduring  edifices  erected  by  the  human  spirit. 
Like  all  philosophic  idealisms,  it  lives  as  well  upon  what 
it  excludes  of  the  life  of  man  as  upon  what  it  singles  out 
for  especial  glorification;  and  hence  it  is  too  narrow  to 
represent  human  experience  in  its  manifold  richness  and 
variety.  Yet  of  that  aspect  which  it  does  seize  upon  it 
has  made  a  gorgeous  poem,  and  he  who  cannot  thrill  with 

4  Phil.    Works  of  Descartes,   ed.      Haldane   and  Ross,    I,    119. 
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Malebranehe  to  the  beauty  of  the  intelligible  realm  is 
afflicted  with  a  certain  blindness  to  the  worth-while  things 
in  life. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  marked  parallel  between  the 
poet  of  seventeenth  century  science  and  the  poet  of 
Greek  wisdom,  although,  curiously  enough,  Malebranehe 
cared  little  for  Plato,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  new 
knowledge  of  Descartes  and  Pascal,  rejected  his  writings 
along  with  those  of  the  other  despised  ancients.  It  was 
the  same  contrast  between  the  things  of  the  senses  and  the 
things  of  the  mind  that  provided  the  starting  point  for 
both  thinkers,  it  was  the  realm  in  which  the  mind  alone 
was  at  home  that  both  deified.  But  the  nature  of  that 
realm  differed  for  the  two  profoundly:  for  Plato,  it  was 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  intelligible  elements  of  that 
Greek  wisdom  that  founded  itself  so  largely  upon  the  arts, 
and  above  all  upon  the  art  of  human  conduct,  while  for 
Malebranehe  it  was  the  mathematical,  nay,  the  geometrical 
realm  where  are  to  be  found  the  truths  and  laws  of  modern 
science.  The  one  hypostatized  the  teleological  interpreta- 
tion of  nature,  the  other,  the  mechanical  and  mathematical. 
For  Plato,  God  was  the  good;  for  Malebranehe,  the  exact. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  desire  to  approach 
the  system  of  Malebranehe,  and  endeavor  to  display  it  as 
one  of  the  creative  visions  of  the  human  spirit.  Male- 
branehe, Christian  mystic  that  he  was,  nurtured  upon  the 
great  philosophy  of  Augustine,  discovered  the  world  of 
Descartes,  of  Newton,  nay,  the  world  in  which  the  scientist 
has  been  exploring  and  adventuring  ever  since  the  Renais- 
sance; and  the  result  was  perhaps  not  incomparable  with 
what  occurred  when  Dante  discovered  the  world  of  Thomas, 
or  Plato  that  of  Socrates.  If  the  all-compelling  reality  he 
found  and  glowingly  portrayed  lack  the  breadth  and  rich- 
ness of  the  visions  of  the  earlier  and  greater  poets,  may 
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it  not  be  in  part  at  least  that  modern  science  is  a  poorer 
and  narrower  interpretation  of  human  experience  than 
was  the  more  humane  wisdom  of  other  cultures?  Granted 
that  Malebranche  has  left  us  no  epic,  he  has  at  least  pro- 
duced a  lyric  of  marvelous  and  haunting  beauty. 

What,  then,  was  this  Cartesian  world  in  whose  terms 
Malebranche  was  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  mind?  For 
Descartes,  reality  has  a  determinate,  unchanging,  intel- 
ligible structure,  a  fixed  scheme  or  order  of  logical  relations, 
and  the  object  of  scientific  investigation  is  to  discover  what 
this  structure  is.  Knowledge  is  only  knowledge  when  it 
has  for  its  object  this  logical  order;  a  proposition  is  true 
only  when  it  can  be  placed  in  its  correct  position  in  this 
interrelated  system.  In  taking  this  static  structure  as  the 
essence  of  the  intelligible  aspect  of  the  world,  Descartes 
was  of  course  not  breaking  with  the  past ;  to  go  no  further 
back,  he  was  standing  in  the  direct  traditions  of  the  scho- 
lastics. The  outstanding  and  revolutionary  discovery  that 
Descartes  made,  and  the  new  tinith  that  in  ten  years'  space 
spread  his  name  and  his  method  from  one  end  of  Europe 
to  the  other,  was  that  this  structure  of  things,  this  ordered 
system  of  nature,  was  not  teleological  but  mathematical.  It 
was  with  this  conviction  that  the  logical  relations  of  things 
are  not  relations  of  perfection,  but  rather  relations  of 
quantity  and  magnitude,  relations  that  can  be  formulated, 
not  in  qualitative,  but  in  mathematical  terms,  that  began 
the  whole  modern  knowledge  of  our  universe  we  call  na- 
tural science.  This,  after  all,  and  not  any  of  his  more 
metaphysical  speculations,  is  Descartes'  chief  claim  to 
distinction:  that  he  found  that  method  of  laying  bare  the 
secrets  of  nature  sought  for  over  a  century  by  all  the  best 
intellects.  Descartes  discovered  the  mathematical  inter- 
pretation of  nature  as  a  consciously  formulated  method  and 
ideal ;  and  it  has  been  upon  the  mathematical  interpretation 
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of  nature  that  science  has  staked  its  existence  from  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  present.  When,  for  example, 
Thomdike  assumes  as  the  foundation  of  his  psychological 
method  that  "whatever  exists,  exists  in  some  quantity," 
he  is  but  triumphantly  carrying  the  Cartesian  method  to 
its  fullest  development. 

It  was,  in  fact,  this  very  vision  that  passed  before  Des- 
cartes' eyes  that  day  in  the  upper  room,  and  it  was  con- 
fidence in  this  vision  that  the  Spirit  of  Truth  who  visited 
him  that  night  imparted  to  his  profoundly  agitated  soul.^ 
In  the  words  of  the  epitaph  summing  up  his  entire  life 
work,  composed  by  Chanut,  one  of  his  closest  friends,  "In 
his  winter  furlough  comparing  the  mj^steries  of  Nature 
with  the  laws  of  mathematics,  he  dared  to  hope  that  the 
secrets  of  both  could  be  unlocked  with  the  same  key. "  ^  In 
his  own  words  in  the  Regulae,  "But  as  I  considered  the 
matter  carefully  it  gradually  came  to  light  that  all  those 
matters  only  were  referred  to  Mathematics  in  which  order 
and  measurement  are  investigated,  and  that  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  it  be  in  numbers,  figures,  stars,  sounds 
or  any  other  object  that  the  question  of  measurement  arises. 
I  saw  consequently  that  there  must  be  some  general  science 
to  explain  that  element  as  a  whole  which  gives  rise  to 
problems  about  order  and  measurement,  restricted  as  these 
are  to  no  special  subject  matter.  This,  I  perceived,  was 
called  'Universal  Mathematics,'  not  a  far  fetched  designa- 
tion, but  one  of  long  standing  which  has  passed  into  cur- 
rent use,  because  in  this  science  is  contained  everything 
on  account  of  which  the  others  are  called  parts  of  math- 

5  See  the  careful  study  of  the  Crise  Mystique  de  Descartes  en  1619  made 
by  Gaston  Milhaud  in  his  critical  Descartes  Savant,  ch.  II.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Milhaud  does  not  emphasize  sufficiently  that  mirabilis  scientiae  fv/ndamenta 
in  which  the  Spirit  bid  him  have  confidence.  (Olympica,  Oeuvres,  ed.  Adam 
et  Tannery,  t.  X,  p.   1Y9.) 

6  Hamelin,  Systeme  de  Descartes,  24. 
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ematics.  We  can  see  how  much  it  excels  in  utility  and  sim- 
plicity the  sciences  subordinate  to  it,  by  the  fact  that  it  can 
deal  with  all  the  objects  of  which  they  have  cognizance  and 
many  more  besides,  and  that  any  difficulties  it  contains  are 
found  in  them  as  well,  added  to  the  fact  that  in  them  fresh 
difficulties  arise  due  to  their  special  subject  matter  which 
in  it  do  not  exist.  .  .  .  Such  a  science  should  contain 
the  primary  rudiments  of  human  reason,  and  its  province 
ought  to  extend  to  the  eliciting  of  true  results  in  every 
subject.  To  speak  freely,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  more 
powerful  instrument  of  knowledge  than  any  other  that  has 
been  bequeathed  to  us  by  human  agency,  as  being  the 
source  of  all  others. "  ^  In  other  words.  Nature,  the  great 
cipher  to  the  solution  of  which  all  thoughtful  men  had  been 
bending  their  efforts,  was  to  be  solved  by  the  key  of  math- 
ematics, and  the  intelligible  side  of  nature  was  essentially 
mathematical  in  character.® 

The  first  field  to  which  Descartes  applied  his  method  of 
mathematical  analysis  was  that  of  space  geometry,  and,  he 
himself  narrates,  "In  the  two  or  three  months  which  I 
employed  in  examining  (Geometrical  Analysis  and  Alge- 
bra) .  .  .  not  only  did  I  arrive  at  the  solution  of  many 
questions  which  I  had  regarded  as  most  difficult,  but, 
towards  the  end,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  able  to  deter- 
mine in  the  case  of  those  of  which  I  was  still  ignorant,  by 
what  means,  and  in  how  far,  it  was  possible  to  solve  them. ' '  * 

In  this  invention  of  analytic  geometry,  or  the  mathemat- 
ical method  applied  to  spatial  relations,  Descartes  had 
achieved  a  marvelous  success.  His  key  had  actually  un- 
locked the  cipher  of  nature,  and  so  intoxicated  did  he 

7  Works,  ed.     Haldane  and  Ross,  I,   13,   11. 

8  Works,  I,  301. 

9  Works,  I,  93.  For  these  questions,  largely  in  the  theory  of  equations,  etc., 
see  Milhaud,  Descartes  Savant,  Ch.  III. 
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become  with  the  results  of  his  endeavor  that  he  never  after 
lost  faith  in  the  complete  validity  of  his  method.     And  as 
he  went  on,  applying  it  to  other  fields,  to  optics,  to  physics, 
to  cosmology,  to  physiology,  while  he  perhaps  did  not  so 
easily  solve  all  the  problems  there  to  be  met,  his  math- 
ematical interpretation  of  nature  certainly  did  work,  almost 
beyond  his  fondest  dreams.     And  it  has  worked  for  the 
scientist  ever  since.     Descartes  seems  to  have  been  correct 
in  assuming,  at  the  very  outset  of  our  long  career  of  the 
investigation  of  nature,  that  mathematics  does  penetrate 
to  at  least  one  fundamental  aspect  of  reality.     For  him, 
however,  this  cautious  statement  of  the  results  of  his  dis- 
covery would  not  have  gone  far  enough.     That  reality  ex- 
pressed by  mathematics  was  for  him  not  merely  one  aspect 
of  the  world  of  nature:  it  was  the  only  aspect.     What  is 
the  world?     It  is  nothing  but  extension,  nothing  but  that 
which  occupies  space.     There  is  nothing  else.     And  since 
extension  or  space  was  precisely  that  field  in  which  his 
mathematical  analysis  had  succeeded  best,  the  very  essence 
of  the  world  of  nature  was  something  that  lent  itself  to 
geometrical  and  algebraic  treatment.    While  Descartes  does 
not  of  course  explicitly  state  this  as  the  reason  for  his 
defining  matter  as  extension  pure  and  simple,  it  is  difficult 
for  one  who  realizes  what  he  has  been  attempting  to  do,  not 
to  feel  that  the  desire  to  find  in  matter  only  that  which  will 
lend  itself  to  his  method  of  investigation  plays  a  very  large 
part  in  his  denial  of  all  other  qualities  in  any  ultimate 
sense  to  the  world  of  nature.     Matter  or  extension  in  mo- 
tion, —  this  is  the  real  world  for  Descartes :     ' '  Give  me 
matter  and  motion  and  I  will  construct  the  universe!" 
And  this  is  the  world  which  can  be  handled  in  exclusively 
quantitative  and  mathematical  terms.     It  is  only  this  part 
of  the  world  of  everyday  experience  whose  relations  can 
be  made  intelligible ;  it  is  only  this  part  that  can  be  fitted 
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into  a  genuine  system  of  scientific  truths,  and  hence  it  is 
only  this  part  that  can  in  any  ultimate  sense  be  real. 

It  is  evident  that  for  Descartes  the  determining  factor 
in  his  conception  of  what  the  world  of  nature  is  like  was  the 
method  which  he  had  discovered  and  triumphantly  begun 
to  apply.  His  whole  ontology,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  the 
complete  mechanistic  explanation  he  gave  of  nature,  can  be 
regarded  as  primarily  the  oifspring  of  methodological  con- 
siderations. The  mathematical  interpretation  of  nature 
he  found  so  successful  in  giving  him  really  valuable  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  ''morally  certain"  that  it  must  be  the 
true  one.^°  For  Descartes,  of  course,  like  all  those  in  his 
day  who  had  become  disgusted  with  the  futile  logic-chop- 
ping of  the  schools,  had  fixed  his  gaze  upon  a  knowledge 
that  would  give  real  power  over  nature.  That  desire  "to 
extend  the  bounds  of  human  empire  to  the  attainment  of 
all  things  possible, ' '  which  we  have  come  to  associate  more 
closely  with  Bacon  than  with  any  of  the  early  scientists, 
was  really  the  common  property  of  the  age.^^  Descartes 
developed  his  mathematical  method  as  an  instrument  of 
gaining  knowledge,  and  through  knowledge,  control;  and 
quite  naturally  he  tended  to  emphasize  that  aspect  of  na- 
ture that  seemed  to  lend  itself  most  readily  to  his  tool,  and 
furnish  the  most  effective  leverage  for  modification. 

With  this  pragmatic  interest,  it  was  of  course  also  na- 
tural that  he  should  make  especially  important  those  rela- 
tions of  cause  and  effect  which  are  the  principles  both  of 
prediction  and  control.  Hence  in  his  system  of  logical 
relationships,  and  in  his  body  of  fundamental  axioms  from 
which  all  other  propositions  were  to  be  deduced,  he  was 
very  careful  to  include  many  which,  while  not  of  a  strictly 
mathematical  nature,  as  the  necessary  basis  for  any  traths 

10  Works,  I,   301. 

11  See  Descartes  himself,    Works,  I,   119. 
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about  natural  objects  in  the  world  of  experience,  seemed  to 
demand  a  most  important  place.  Such,  for  example,  is  the 
old  scholastic  axiom:  ''There  must  at  least  be  as  much 
reality  in  the  efficient  and  total  cause  as  in  its  effect. ' '  ^^ 
Hence,  also,  while  admitting  the  primacy  of  a  first  cause, 
he  was  far  more  interested  in  the  particular  ways  in  which 
specific  events  were  causally  related;  in  his  later  life, 
secondary  causes  came  more  and  more  to  engross  his  atten- 
tion. Hence  his  increasing  concern  with  experimentation, 
and  his  famous  remark  about  his  library.^^  Hence,  more- 
over, came  even  his  somewhat  puzzling  search  for  certainty, 
which  plunged  him  at  once  into  speculation  in  "First 
Philosophy,"  that  realm  whither  he  was  loath  to  venture, 
but  into  which  he  felt  everyone  must  go  at  least  once  in  his 
life.^*  For  the  problem  inevitably  raised  by  his  attempt 
to  apply  his  mathematical  method  to  the  interpretation  of 
nature,  was  the  problem  of  how  far  he  could  trust  that  his 
key  would  really  unlock  the  cipher.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  his  method  was  essentially  deductive,  starting  as  it  did 
with  a  problem  presented  in  experience,  but  then  leaping 
at  once  to  the  elaboration  of  certain  assumed  axioms.  For 
one  attempting  to  discover  facts  about  nature  deductively, 
it  becomes  very  important  to  know  whether  one 's  axioms  are 
themselves  true ;  and  it  was  at  bottom  the  desire  to  be  sure 
beyond  any  doubt  that  his  method  would  not  fail  him  that 
led  him  to  seek  for  some  more  secure  ground  of  certainty 
than  the  mere  intellectual  intuition  of  the  tnith  of  his 
axioms. 

What,  then,  was  the  world  of  which  Descartes  thought 
man  could  attain  certain  knowledge  ?    What  was  the  world 

12  Works,   I,   162;   see  also  II,   34. 

13  To  a  visitor  inquiring  for  his  library  he  pointed  to  a  quarter  of  beef  he 
was  dissecting  and  replied,   "There  is  my  library." 

14  Works,   I,   219. 
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of  clear  and  distinct  ideas,  the  world  as  it  really  is?  It 
was  the  world  that  lent  itself  to  successful  treatment  in 
mathematical  terms:  it  was  essentially  the  world  of  the 
mechanist,  the  world  of  matter  and  motion  united  by  purely 
quantitative  relations/^ 

It  was  this  new  world  of  Descartes  and  Cartesian  science 
that  Malebranche  discovered,  this  world  that  was  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  demands  of  human  knowledge  and 
human  purposes.  But  to  him  it  was  not  primarily  a  prom- 
ise of  scientific  achievement.  The  ordered  system  of  math- 
ematical relations,  each  bound  to  each,  all  flowing  naturally 
from  first  principles  whose  truth  was  obvious  to  every 
mkid,  appeared  to  him  not  so  much  a  problem  to  be  at- 
tacked and  investigated,  as  something  w^ondrously  amazing, 
enchantingly  beautiful.  This  intelligible  realm  of  truth, 
this  dwelling-place  of  things  geometrical  was  to  be  contem- 
plated, not  grossly  utilized.  It  was  to  be  felt,  to  be  as- 
similated, to  be  worshipped,  yes  —  to  be  prayed  to,  —  for 
was  it  not  of  the  very  essence  of  divinity  ?  It  was  not  only 
the  intelligible  side  of  a  great  universe;  it  was  by  far  the 
most  important  part,  —  it  was,  indeed,  the  only  reality. 
This  was  the  lieu  des  esprits,  the  proper  abode  of  the  minds 
of  men ;  and  to  enter  into  this  realm  was  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  existence.  In  discovering  it  Malebranche  had  found 
that  for  which  man  is;  and  ever  after  he  could  only  sing 
of  its  glories,  and  seek  to  carry  the  glad  tidings  to  all  who 
would  hearken  to  his  message. 

' '  No  one  can  feel  my  private  pain :  every  man  can  see  the 
Truth  that  I  contemplate.  It  is  because  my  pain  is  a 
modification  of  my  own  substance,  while  the  Truth  is  a 
good  common  to  every  mind.  And  thus  by  means  of  Rea- 
son I  have  or  can  have  society  with  God,  and  with  every 

15  See  Works,  I,  164,   191. 
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intelligence  that  exists;  for  every  mind  possesses  with  me 
a  common  good,  a  common  law,  Reason. ' '  ^^ 

"There  is  no  one  who  does  not  agree  that  all  men  are 
capable  of  knowing  the  truth;  and  even  the  least  enlight- 
ened philosophers  maintain  that  man  participates  in  a  cer- 
tain reason  which  they  do  not  define.  That  is  why  they 
call  man  animal  rationis  particeps ;  for  there  is  no  one  who 
does  not  know,  at  least  vaguely,  that  the  essential  character 
of  man  consists  in  the  necessary  union  which  he  possesses 
with  the  universal  reason,  although  it  is  not  ordinarily 
known  what  it  is  that  contains  this  reason,  nor  do  men 
trouble  much  to  find  out.  I  see  for  example  that  two  and 
two  are  four,  and  that  I  must  prefer  my  friend  to  his  dog, 
and  I  am  certain  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  whole  world 
who  can  not  see  this  just  as  well  as  I.  I  do  not  see  these 
truths  in  the  minds  of  others,  nor  do  the  others  see  them 
in  mine.  There  must  therefore  be  a  universal  reason  to 
enlighten  me  and  every  mind  that  exists.  For  if  the  rea- 
son I  consult  were  not  the  same  as  informs  the  Chinese,  it 
is  plain  that  I  could  never  be  so  sure  as  I  am  that  the 
Chinese  see  the  same  truths  as  I.  Hence  the  reason  which 
we  consult  when  we  retire  within  ourselves  is  a  universal 
reason. 

"But  if  it  be  true  that  the  reason  in  which  all  men 
participate  is  universal,  if  it  be  true  that  it  is  infinite,  if 
it  be  true  that  it  is  immutable  and  necessary,  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  no  different  from  that  of  God  himself,  for  only 
the  universal  and  infinite  being  can  contain  within  itself  a 
universal  and  infinite  reason.  All  things  created  are  partic- 
ular beings;  the  universal  reason  can  thus  not  be  created. 
No  created  thing  is  infinite,  the  infinite  reason  can  thus  not 
be  a  creature.     But  the  reason  we  consult  is  not  only  uni- 

16  Malebranche,  Traite  de  Morale,  ed.  Joljr,  2. 
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versal  and  infinite,  it  is  also  necessary  and  independent, 
and  we  conceive  it  in  a  sense  as  more  independent  than 
God  himself.  For  God  can  only  act  in  accord  with  this 
reason,  in  a  sense  he  is  dependent  upon  it,  he  must  consult 
it  and  follow  it.  But  God  consults  only  himself,  he  is 
dependent  upon  nothing.  Hence  this  reason  can  not  be  a 
thing  apart  from  him,  it  is  coeternal  and  consubstantial 
with  him.  We  see  clearly  that  God  can  not  punish  an  in- 
nocent man,  that  he  can  not  subject  the  mind  to  the  body, 
that  he  is  obliged  to  follow  the  order  of  logic.  Hence  we 
are  looking  upon  the  logic,  the  order,  the  reason  of  God; 
for  what  other  wisdom  than  that  of  God  could  we  be  con- 
templating, since  we  are  not  afraid  to  say  that  God  is 
obliged  to  follow  it?"" 

In  the  contemplation  of  this  divine  reason  Malebranche 
finds  the  chief  end  of  rational  existence.  "It  seems  to  me 
that  the  greatest  good  that  is  mine  is  my  reason,  and  that 
if  I  were  myself  the  cause  of  my  light  and  my  knowledge, 
I  should  be  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  the  perfection  of 
my  being. "  ^^  "  This  then  is  our  chief  duty,  that  for 
which  God  has  created  us :  the  love  of  which  is  the  mother 
virtue,  the  universal  virtue,  the  fundamental  virtue:  the 
virtue  which  makes  us  just  and  perfect,  the  virtue  which 
will  some  day  make  us  happy.  We  are  rational  beings,  and 
our  virtue,  our  perfection,  is  to  love  Reason.  .  .  .  Let 
us  then  apply  ourselves  to  knowing,  to  loving,  to  following 
the  Order  of  Reason :  let  us  labor  to  our  perfection."  ^^  It 
is  by  its  beauty  that  this  order  makes  its  chief  appeal,  a 
surpassing  intellectual  beauty:  "0,  I  know  well  that  the 
beauty  of  the  rational  order  is  more  to  be  loved  than  all 

17  De  la  Recherche  de  la  Yerite,  ed.  Bouillier,  Xe  ficlaircissement,  II, 
p.   371,  373. 

18  Oeuvres,  ed.      Simon,  II,  7. 

19  Traits  de  Morale,   9. 
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the  beauties  of  the  senses ! "  ^°  Nay,  in  the  contemplation 
of  this  beauty  man  achieves  immortality  and  divinity  itself, 
and  becomes  one  with  the  veiy  mind  of  God.  ' '  Since  Truth 
and  the  Order  of  Reason  are  real,  immutable,  and  necessary 
relations  of  quantity  and  perfection,  relations  contained  in 
the  very  substance  of  the  Word  Divine;  he  who  beholds 
these  relations,  beholds  what  God  beholds;  he  who  orders 
his  love  upon  these  relations  follows  a  law  which  God  in- 
vincibly loves.  There  exists  thus,  between  God  and  him 
a  perfect  confonnity  of  mind  and  will.  In  a  word,  since 
he  knows  and  loves  that  which  God  knows  and  loves,  he  is 
as  like  as  he  can  be  unto  God, ' '  ^^ 

The  world  of  actual  objects  takes  on  for  ilalebranche  a 
very  minor  role;  true,  it  is  necessary  that  we  adjust  our- 
selves thereto  that  we  may  live  to  enjoy  the  intelligible 
world,  but  the  vague  and  confused  knowledge  we  may  hope 
to  gain  of  it  is  of  ''merely"  pragmatic  value.^^  The  whole 
Cartesian  emphasis  on  the  control  of  nature  is  obviously  of 
little  importance  for  Malebranche  the  poet.^^  The  senses 
deceive,  the  reason  alone  illuminates:  hence  "close,  0  my 
son,  the  eyes  of  the  body,  and  make  open  those  of  the 
mind."  2* 

20  Oeuvres,  II,  37. 

21  Traits  de  Morale,  6. 

22  Oeuvres,   I,   3. 

23  "If  thou  wishest  me  to  teach  thee  what  thine  enemy  thinketh,  what 
success  thou  wilt  have  in  a  matter  of  commerce,  or  some  secret  of  nature,  I 
shall  have  no  answer  for  thee,  for  that  is  to  beg  me  to  give  thee  what  I  do 
not  possess  accurately  in  my  guise  of  eternal  wisdom  and  truth,  or  of  the 
universal  reason  of  all  minds.  Nor  is  that  which  thou  demandest  of  me 
necessary  to  wax  wise  and  happy.  It  is  not  the  knowledge  of  these  truths 
that  maketh  thee  gust  and  rational:  'tis  not  from  these  truths  that  thou 
canst  draw  sustenance.  These  are  but  facts  that  may  well  be  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  thy  body;  but  it  is  not  I  whom  thou  shouidst  consult  in 
these  straits.  Ask  of  the  senses  that  I  have  given  thee,  look  upon  thine 
enemy's  countenance ;  mark  his  air  and  his  manner,  make  inquiries  of  them 
that  converse  with  him,  and  it  may  be  that  thou  wilt  learn  that  which  thou 
desirest."     Oeuvres,  II,  31. 

24  Malebranche's    criticism    of    Aristotle    is    interesting    in    this    connection. 
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Perhaps  in  no  way  can  the  peculiar  flavor  of  Malebranche 
be  better  brought  out  than  through  a  comparison  of  his 
Entretiens  sur  la  Metaphysique  with  the  Platonic  dialogues. 
The  classic  beauty  of  Plato 's  settings,  —  the  cool  groves,  the 
gymnasium,  the  temple,  or,  best  of  all,  the  Ilissus  with  its 
clear  waters  and  its  plane  trees,  —  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  sober  outward  scene  wherein  the  Entretiens 
are  laid.  Withdraw  into  the  subdued  light  of  the  chamber, 
where  nothing  sensible,  not  even  too  great  darkness,  can 
distract  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  the  dazzling  intel- 
lectual beauty  that  lies  ever  ready  for  the  delectation  of 
the  reason.  This  outward  austerity  serves  but  to  heighten 
the  inward  beauty  of  the  order  of  pure  form.  It  is  the 
world  of  the  mathematician,  the  geometer,  to  which  Male- 
branche gives  his  undivided  allegiance. 

One  needs  only  to  compare  the  geometrical  world  of 
Malebranche  with  the  world  of  Descartes  to  see  how  those 
points  on  which  the  two  differed  are  to  be  attributed 
directly  to  the  entirely  divergent  interests  of  the  scientist 
and  the  poet-mystic.  Not  only  did  Descartes  arrive  at  this 
mathematical  world  in  the  search  for  a  method  of  solving 
the  great  riddle  of  nature,  and  through  that  knowledge  con- 
trolling her  actions ;  throughout  it  was  his  interest  in  prac- 
tical control  that  dictated  what  were  the  real  and  essential 
features  of  nature.  In  Malebranche  these  elements  are 
quite  lacking. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fundamental  urge  that  led  Des- 
cartes from  the  practical  field  of  positive  science  to  the 
more  dubious  ground  of  First  Philosophy,  the  necessity  of 
a  rational  guarantee  for  the  applicability  of  his  mathemat- 

"He  has  no  doubt  that  a  ball  that  strikes  another  has  the  force  to  set  it  in 
motion.  So  it  appears  to  the  eyes,  and  that  is  enough  for  this  philosopher, 
for  he  almost  always  follows  the  witness  of  his  senses,  and  rarely  that  of  his 
reason ;  whether  the  former  be  intelligible  or  no  he  hardly  troubles  to  ask." 
Recherche,  ed.     Bouillier,  II,  439.      (Oeuvres,  II,   51.) 
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ical  method,  is  in  Malebranehe  totally  wanting.  The  search 
for  certainty  plays  no  part  in  his  philosophy,  save  as  he 
repeats  mechanically  the  old  Cartesian  formulae.^^  Hence 
he  need  not  prove  the  existence  of  God  as  an  epistemolog- 
ical  guarantee  that  his  reason,  in  giving  him  the  criterion 
of  clearness  and  distinctness,  is  not  playing  him  false,  and 
that  he  may  safely  trust  his  senses  to  give  him  valid  knowl- 
edge. Indeed,  for  Malebranehe  it  is  not  God  who  is  the 
guarantee  of  the  existence  of  knowledge,  but  it  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  very  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  eternal 
and  invariable  realm  of  truth  that  is  the  basis  of  his  belief 
in  God. 

It  is  even  more  illuminating  to  compare  the  direction  in 
which  ^Malebranehe  developed  the  Cartesian  notions  of 
causation  from  their  foundations  in  Descartes.  The  latter, 
of  course,  recognized  the  efficacy  of  the  primary  cause  in 
all  physical  changes,  and  made  it  an  important  concept  in 
his  First  Philosophy.  But  one  need  only  dip  into  his  dis- 
cussions of  physics  and  physiology  to  realize  that  for  the 
practical  investigator  of  nature  it  was  the  secondary  causes 
that  gave  real  insight  and  control.  But  while  Descartes 
himself  and  the  great  body  of  scientists  who  followed  his 
lead  emphasized  the  particular  causes  that  resulted  in  na- 
tural phenomena,  INIalebranche  and  the  metaphysicians  gave 
greater  and  greater  prominence  to  the  other  element  in  the 
Cartesian  notion.  They  came  more  and  more  to  see  in 
every  natural  event  the  great  force  of  God  or  Nature.  To 
them  even  the  simplest  form  of  mechanical  causation  took 
on  the  semblance  of  the  continual  miracle  of  creation.  To 
these  dwellers  in  the  realm  of  mind  existence  itself  had 
become  something  arbitrary  and  unintelligible. 

25  See  Oeuvres,  I,  5;  Meditations  Mdtaphysiques,  ed.  Feuillet  de  Conches, 
3.  The  Recherche  is  a  consideration  of  the  methods  for  reaching  certain 
knowledge  in  particular  cases,  not  a  metaphysical  foundation  of  knowledge  in 
general. 
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This  is  the  significance  of  that  critique  of  the  concept  of 
causation  so  prominent  in  the  later  Cartesianism.  It 
sprang  in  part  from  the  ambiguity  and  vagueness  with 
which  the  idea  of  cause  as  force  or  power  was  invested; 
this  purely  scientific  criticism  can  be  traced,  through  Male- 
branehe  and  Hume,  to  the  practical  elimination  of  causality 
as  a  modern  scientific  concept.  But  the  exponents  of  oc- 
casionalism, having  expelled  causation  from  matter,  found 
it  all  the  more  necessary  to  locate  it  somewhere  else.  And 
where  more  naturally  than  in  God?  To  the  Oratorian, 
steeped  in  the  Augustinian  sense  of  God  as  the  gi'eat  fount 
of  all  being,  the  sustainer  of  existence  from  moment  to 
moment,  this  side  of  Cartesianism  .had  a  most  potent  ap- 
peal. Did  it  not  make  God  very  real  and  very  near  to 
see  him  in  every  change  and  motion  that  came  to  pass? 
To  Malebranche,  for  whom  the  conception  of  a  miracle  as 
an  interruption  in  the  laws  of  nature  was  anathema,  the 
whole  of  existence  became  one  great  miracle  shadowing 
forth  divinity. 

For  him,  as  for  seventeenth  century  science  in  general, 
all  causation  was  reduced  to  the  changes  of  position  ef- 
fected by  motion.  No  other  idea  possessed  the  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  true  knowledge.-®  But  even  this  fun- 
damental concept  of  mechanics  would  not  bear  rigid  anal- 
ysis. The  transfer  of  motion  was  a  fact,  to  be  sure,  but 
an  unintelligible  fact,  a  brute  datum.  For  Descartes,  mo- 
tion was  a  force,  possessed  of  reality  independent  of  the 
parts  of  matter  to  which  it  could  be  added.^'^  To  the 
penetration  of  Malebranche  motion  was  rather  a  mode  of 
bodies,  a  concept  by  which  their  changes  could  be  described, 
but  not  explained.     "There  are  many  reasons,"  he  says, 

26  Oeuvres,  II,   55,    56. 

27  Hence  his  law  of  the  conservation  of  motion ;  and  hence  also,  his 
distinction  between  quantity  and  direction  of  motion  that  made  possible  hia 
interactionism.     See  Traite  du  Monde,  Oeuvres,  ed.     Cousin,  IV,  221. 
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"which  prevent  me  from  attributing  to  secondary  or  na- 
tural causes  a  force,  a  power,  an  efficacy  to  produce  some 
effect.  But  the  principal  is  that  this  opinion  seems  to  me 
inconceivable.  However  great  an  effort  I  make  to  under- 
stand it,  I  can  find  in  myself  no  idea  which  will  represent 
to  me  what  the  force  or  power  attributed  to  things  created 
can  be.  And  I  do  not  think  I  am  making  a  bold  judgment 
when  I  say  that  those  who  maintain  that  created  things 
have  in  themselves  any  force  or  power,  are  advancing  some- 
thing of  which  they  have  no  clear  conception.  For  if  the 
philosophers  clearly  conceived  that  secondary  causes  possess 
a  veritable  force  to  act  and  to  produce  results  similar  to 
themselves,  being  a  man  like  them,  and  participating  like 
them  in  the  .sovereign  reason,  I  could  apparently  dis- 
cover the  idea  which  represents  to  them  this  force.  But 
whatever  effort  of  mind  I  make,  I  can  find  no  force, 
efficacy,  or  power  save  in  the  will  of  the  infinitely  per- 
fect being.  .  .  .  When  I  see  a  ball  strike  another,  my 
eyes  tell  me,  or  seem  to  tell  me,  that  it  is  truly  the  cause 
of  the  movement  it  imparts ;  for  the  true  cause  which  moves 
bodies  does  not  appear  to  my  eyes.  But  when  I  question 
my  reason,  I  clearly  perceive  that  bodies  not  being  able  to 
move  themselves,  and  their  moving  force  being  only  the 
will  of  God  that  preserves  them  successively  in  different 
positions,  they  can  not  communicate  a  force  that  they  do 
not  possess,  and  that  they  could  not  even  communicate  it 
if  it  were  at  their  disposal.  For  the  mind  will  never  con- 
ceive how  a  body,  a  substance  purely  passive,  can  transmit 
to  another  the  power  which  moves  it,  even  though  it  be 
true. ' '  ^^  Thus,  so  far  as  phenomena  are  concerned,  Male- 
branche  anticipates  Hume  in  reducing  all  causation  to  an 
observed  connection  between  events;  for  as  to  the  laws  of 

28  Recherche,   ed.     Bouiller,   II,   437,   440.      See   also   Oeuvres,    II,    50,    51 ; 
and  I,  149,  159. 
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nature  he  is  a  thoroughgoing  empiricist.-^  But  he  robs 
events  of  their  efficacy  only  that  it  may  redound  to  the 
greater  glory  of  God. 

Now  of  course  this  so-called  occasionalism  led  directly  to 
the  purification  of  science  of  other  than  purely  descriptive 
concepts.  But  in  concentrating  all  the  force  in  the  uni- 
verse and  attributing  it  to  one  great  first  cause,  Male- 
branche  is  clearly  much  more  concerned  with  the  formula- 
tion of  a  proper  attitude  toward  the  universe  as  a  whole 
than  with  the  investigation  of  the  changes  of  its  parts. 
Though  his  view  made  possible  a  better  science  than  that 
of  Descartes,  it  was  as  a  philosopher  and  poet  rather  than 
as  a  scientist  that  he  developed  it.  For  in  making  of 
motion  a  thing  dependent  upon  the  "natural  revelation" 
of  the  senses  rather  than  a  rational  concept,  he  at  the 
same  time  removed  it  from  the  realm  of  intelligibility,  and 
cut  the  very  nerve  of  Cartesian  physics. 

This  is  very  clearly  marked  in  his  exclusion  of  the  whole 
of  created  nature  from  the  intelligible  realm.  The  logical 
and  mathematical  relations  between  things,  the  geometrical 
structure  of  the  world  —  that  is  indeed  the  only  fit  object 
of  science.  But  particular  events,  even  the  invariable  cau- 
sal relationship,  are  not  really  intelligible,  because  they  are 
at  bottom  arhitrary.  There  is  in  them  nothing  of  the  log- 
ical necessity  that  characterizes  the  realm  in  which  reason 
holds  sway.  They  do  not  fit  into  that  unified  body  of 
mathematical  knowledge  that  constituted  science  for  the 
seventeenth  century.  That  science  had  discovered  the 
structure  of  the  world,  the  limits  within  which  possible 
events  must  take  place.  But  it  had  not  succeeded  in  fitting 
into  that  logical  structure  the  events  of  experience  them- 
selves. Those  events  it  knew  to  be  mechanically  deter- 
mined.    But  why  should  they  be  determined  in  this  partic- 

29i2ec7i.,  II,   188,  247. 
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ular  way  rather  than  in  some  one  of  the  many  other 
logically  possible  ways? 

Descartes  felt  this  problem  of  the  arbitrariness  of  the 
causal  laws  of  nature,  and  at  this  point  had  to  resort  to 
experimental  inquiry.  "The  principles  which  I  have  ex- 
plained above,"  he  says,  "are  so  ample  that  many  more 
things  can  be  deduced  from  them  than  we  see  in  the  world, 
and  even  more  than  we  develop  in  thought  during  our 
whole  life.  That  is  why  I  shall  make  here  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  principal  phenomena  whose  causes  I  am  inves- 
tigating ;  not  to  draw  from  them  the  reasons  to  prove  what 
I  have  to  say  hereafter,  for  it  is  my  intention  to  explain 
effects  by  their  causes,  and  not  causes  by  their  effects,  but 
that  we  may  choose  from  an  infinity  of  effects  which  can 
be  deduced  from  the  same  causes  those  which  we  are  to 
attempt  to  deduce  from  them. ' '  ^° 

]\Ialebranche  too  felt  keenly  this  arbitrariness,  not  of 
the  particular  phenomena,  but  of  the  causal  laws  governing 
the  phenomena.  ' '  The  creation  of  matter  is  arbitrary  and 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  Creator.  .  ,  .  Created 
things  suppose  in  God  free  decrees  which  give  them  their 
being.  .  .  .  As  to  the  existence  of  created  things,  .  .  . 
it  is  clear  that  it  can  be  discovered  only  by  a  kind  of 
natural  revelation,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  sensations  which 
God  gives  us,  in  consequence  of  the  general  laws  of  the 
union  of  mind  and  body."  ^^  Even  the  fundamental  phys- 
ical science  of  mechanics  itself  Malebranche,  breaking  wiih 
Descartes,  finds  infected  with  this  arbitrariness  that  must 
accept  without  real  comprehension  what  experience  gives.^^ 

30  Oeuvres,   ed.     Cousin,   III,   182. 

31  Traite  de  Morale,  2;  Bech.,  II,  244,  247;  see  also  Oeuvres,  I,  10; 
II,  53. 

32  "Since  we  cannot  compass  the  designs  of  the  Creator,  nor  comprehend 
all  the  relations  they  have  to  his  attributes,  to  preserve  or  not  to  preserve  in 
the  universe   an   equal   absolute  quantity  of  motion,   this  seems  to   depend   on 
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Hence  it  is  we  find  him  virtually  excluding  all  of  physical 
science  from  the  realm  of  valid  knowledge,  a  thing  that 
would  have  horrified  Descartes,  who  staked  his  all  upon 
the  complete  intelligibility  of  nature. 

But  Malebranche  was  by  no  means  isolated  in  this  dis- 
trust of  natural  as  opposed  to  mathematical  science.  How 
strong  the  feeling  was  in  that  age  is  forced  upon  us  by  the 
case  of  Locke,  whose  struggle  to  combine  a  naturally  em- 
pirical temperament  with  the  rationalism  of  seventeenth 
century  science  is  well  known.  In  that  groping  fourth 
book  of  his  Essay  he  too  relegates  a  knowledge  of  nature  to 
the  realm  of  mere  probability.  But  Malebranche,  without 
Locke's  interest  in  control,  lacked  also  his  complacency  in 
the  face  of  such  a  probable  knowledge. 

Two  further  points  remain  to  illustrate  the  relation 
between  Malebranche  and  Descartes.  The  first  is  the  com- 
plete absence  in  the  later  thinker  of  those  scholastic  axioms 
which  seemed  to  Descartes  to  be  clear  and  distinct  ideas; 
*'ex  nihilo  nihil  fit"  is  a  fair  example.^^  Descartes  retain- 
ed these  axioms  in  part  at  least  as  necessary  hypotheses  in 
his  investigation  of  natural  forces.  But  Malebranche  has 
purified  his  Cartesianism  of  all  such  extraneous  elements, 
and,  freed  from  some  of  its  founder's  inconsistencies,  it 
perhaps  lacks  also  his  close  touch  with  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience. 

The  second  point  is  the  difference  in  the  use  of  that  po- 
tent source  of  misunderstanding,  the  term  "idea."  Des- 
cartes starts  with  the  common  Thomistic  definition  of  his 
day,  "An  idea  is  the  thing  thought  of  itself,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  objectively  in  the  understanding,"  secundum  esse  qiu)d 
hahet  in  cognoscente.^^    He  divides  ideas  into  three  classes, 

a  purely  arbitrary  volition  of  God,  of  which  in  consequence  we  can  only 
learn  by  a  kind  of  revelation  such  as  experience  gives."     Rech.,  II,  188. 

33  Works,   I,   239. 

34  Works,   II,   9. 
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Ideae  Adventitiae,  Ideae  a  me  ipso  factae,  and  Ideae 
Innatae.^'^  The  first  are  the  "ideas"  of  sense-objects: 
they  are  ' '  like  pictures  or  images. ' '  ^°  Their  clearness  and 
distinctness  is  perceptual,  and  extends  only  to  their  math- 
ematical properties  and  relations.^^  The  third  cla&s  com- 
prises two  groups:  the  ''essences,"  or  "simple  natures," 
which  are  mathematical  universals ;^^  and  the  "eternal 
truths"  or  "common  notions,"  which  are  the  simple  prop- 
ositions that  Descartes  intuitively  perceives  to  be  true.^^ 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  of  only  this  last  group  that  Des- 
cartes is  thinking  when  he  founds  all  rational  knowledge 
upon  "clear  and  distinct  ideas;"  for  only  of  these  axioms 
can  we  affirm  truth  or  falsity,*^  The  ideae  adventitiae 
and  the  "simple  natures"  are  but  the  elements  of  which 
propositions  are  made. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  Descartes  employs  the  term  "idea" 
in  a  very  broad  sense,  to  cover  sense  perceptions  as  well  as 
essences.  He  is  not  willing  to  exclude  sense-objects  from 
the  realm  of  rational  knowledge.  With  Malebranche  it  is 
quite  otherwise.  His  distinctive  concepts  are  revealed 
most  clearly  in  the  writings  that  sprang  from  the  con- 
troversy with  Arnauld,  following  upon  the  latter 's  attack 
in  Des  Vraies  et  des  Fausses  Idees.  Arnauld  is  undoubted- 
ly the  better  Cartesian ;  he  maintains  clearly  and  explicitly 
the  interpretation  of  "idea"  and  the  theory  of  perception 
which  Descartes  seems  to  have  held.  For  him  an  idea  is 
both  knowing  and  knowledge,  both  the  effect  of  an  object 
upon  the  mind  and  that  through  which  the  object  is  known. 
The  mechanical  explanation  of  secondary  qualities  made 

35  Works,   I,  160. 

36  Works,   I,  163. 

37  Works,   I,  164. 

38  Works,  1,   179,  180,  243. 

39  Works,   I,  238. 

40  Workt,   I,  164. 
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him,   like  Descartes,   a  complete   representationalist,*^    as 
regards  sense  objects.*^ 

First,  Malebranche  excludes  from  knowledge  all  of  Des- 
cartes' ideae  adventitiae.  Sense  objects  are  perceived,  not 
through  ideas,  but  through  "sentiments  confuses."  *^  He 
limits  the  use  of  "idea"  rigorously  to  the  ideae  innatae  of 
his  master,  to  essences  and  the  relations  between  them; 
indeed,  finally  to  essences  alone,  for  relations  we  perceive 
directly  without  the  intermediary  of  any  ideas.  They  are 
intelligible  in  themselves.  To  him,  ideas  are  "that  which 
is  the  immediate  or  closest  object  of  the  mind  when  it 
perceives  some  object;"*^  that  is,  they  are  that  aspect  of 
the  thing  that  is  intelligible,  its  essence.  He  loves  to 
cite  the  Platonic  definition  of  Augustine:  "Ideas  are  cer- 
tain first  models  or  stable  and  immutable  arehtypes  of 
things,  which  have  not  been  created,  and  which  in  con- 
sequence are  eternal  and  always  the  same  in  the  eternal 
wisdom  that  contains  them."  *^  Hence  he  insisted  against 
Amauld  that  the  ideas  are  the  object  of  knowledge,  that 
which  is  known,  and  not  the  affection  of  individual  minds 
by  which  they  are  known.*®  Perceptions  and  ideas,  for 
Descartes  and  Arnauld  identical,  he  carefully  distinguishes. 
They  are  as  dissimilar  as  receiving  and  giving.*^  Ideas  are 
not  in  any  sense  subjective.  They  are  not  the  denizens  of 
particular  minds,  but  dwellers  in  the  unchanging  realm 

41  Arnauld,    Oeuvres    Philosophiqn^s,    ed.      Simon,    52. 

42  See  Descartes'  Traits  du  Monde,  ch.  1.  Although  throughout  Amauld 
assails  Malebranche  for  introducing  unnecessary  etres  representatifs,  the  word 
is  used  in  the  sense  of  exemplarism,  and  has  no  subjective  reference.  It  is 
Arnauld  who  is  the  real  representation alist,  in  the  sense  of  believing  that  we 
know  our  perceptions  which  are  the  images  of  external  objects.  Malebranche, 
who  believes  we  perceive  the  ideas  or  intelligible  principles  of  objects  directly, 
is  a  realist,  like  Berkeley. 

43  Rech.,   ed.     Bouillier,  II,   384. 

44  Oeuvres,  III,  373. 

45  See  also  Rech.,  II,  245. 

46  Rech.,   II,   246;   Arnauld,   Oeuv.  Phil.,   311-316. 

47  Riponse  d  la  Ille  Lettre  d' Amauld,  47. 
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of  essences  whose  contemplation  is  the  delight  of  God  him- 
self. 

In  fact,  Malehranche  could  properly  be  called  an  Au- 
gustinian  Platonist  if  it  were  not  that  Cartesian  mechanism 
has  utterly  routed  all  the  Platonic  teleolog>^  The  ideas 
are  not  the  ends  at  which  objects  aim,  the  functions  they 
serve,  but  the  geometrical  structure  that  determines  their 
relationships. 

Just  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  elevated  the  Hellenic  ethics 
into  a  metaphysics  of  universal  sweep  and  validity,  hyposta- 
tizing  into  eternal  realities  the  concepts  that  seemed  to 
that  age  to  possess  the  greatest  value,  so  Malebranche 
created  out  of  the  mathematical  methodology  of  Cartesian- 
ism  a  not  entirely  dissimilar  world  view.  He  became  the 
prophet  of  the  religion  of  the  new  science ;  it  was  but  na- 
tural that  if  for  the  Greeks  God  was  transformed  into  the 
highest  concept  of  ethics,  the  supreme  final  cause,  for  Male- 
branche he  became  the  realm  of  geometrical  space.  Real- 
ity has  been  purged  of  everything  else,  —  yes,  even  of  the 
souls  of  men.  It  is  into  this  classic  realm  that  we  must 
follow  Malebranche. 

This  was  his  great  discovery :  that  the  mind  dwelt  not  in 
the  gross  world  of  trees  and  grass  and  stones,  but  in  a  far 
more  glorious  universe,  a  universe  whose  intellectual  beau- 
ties made  all  earthly  beauties  pale.  This  is  the  monde  in- 
telligible, the  lieu  des  esprits,  as  the  material  world  is  the 
lieu  des  corps.*^  ' '  'Tis  in  this  world  that  we  are  and  live, 
though  the  body  we  inhabit  lives  and  moves  in  another. 
'Tis  this  world  that  we  contemplate,  that  we  admire,  that 
we  feel.  But  the  world  upon  which  we  look,  or  which  we 
gaze  upon  when  we  turn  our  head  from  side  to  side,  is 
but  matter  in  itself  invisible,  which  has  none  of  the  beauty 
we  admire  and  feel  in  beholding  it."  *^     This  is  the  world 

48  Oeuv.,  Ill,  409. 

49  Oeuv.,  I,   12. 
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that  is  known,  the  world  that  is  rational.  In  itself  the 
sense  world  is  not  intelligible,^"  It  becomes  known  only 
when  illuminated  by  the  light  of  reason.  This  reason,  this 
"soleil  des  esprits,"  is  the  eternal  wisdom,  the  universal, 
immutable,  and  necessary  reason  that  lights  all  men  and 
makes  them  rational.'^^  Intoxicated  by  the  glories  of  this 
universal  reason,  Malebranche  identifies  it  with  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity,  with  the  Divine  Logos  or  Word 
of  the  Alexandrians.  'Tis  the  very  mind  of  God  in  which 
man  is  privileged  to  think  God's  very  thoughts. 

But  let  us  inquire  a  little  more  closely  just  what  elements 
of  knowledge  Malebranche  thus  deifies.  What  is  the  con- 
tent of  the  Verbe  Eternel  ?  What  is  the  object  of  rational 
knowledge?  On  this  point  the  answer  is  clear  and  illum- 
inating. Knowledge  is  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  quant- 
ity and  perfection.^-  "Relations  of  quantity  are  between 
the  ideas  of  beings  of  the  same  nature,  as  between  the  idea  of 
a  yard  and  the  idea  of  a  foot ;  and  the  ideas  of  the  numbers 
measure  or  express  these  relations  exactly,  if  they  are  not 
incommensurable.  Relations  of  perfection  are  between  the 
ideas  of  beings  or  modes  of  being  of  a  different  nature,  as 
between  body  and  spirit,  or  roundness  and  pleasure.  But 
thou  canst  not  measure  exactly  these  relations.  It  sufficeth 
that  thou  understandest  that  the  mind,  for  example,  is 
more  i)«rfect  and  more  noble  than  the  body,  without  know- 
ing exactly   how   much. ' '  ^^     No   other  wisdom   will   the 

no  Rep.  a  la  Ille  lettre  d'  Arnauld,  31. 

51  Oeuv.,  II,  8. 

52  "In  contemplating  the  intelligible  substance  of  the  Word,  which  alone 
makes  me  and  every  mind  there  is  rational,  I  clearly  see  relations  of  qxMtiHty 
between  the  intelligible  ideas  which  it  contains;  and  these  relations  are  the 
same  eternal  truths  that  God  beholds.  For  God  sees  as  I  do  that  two  and 
two  are  four,  and  that  triangles  with  the  same  base  and  between  the  same 
parallel  lines  are  equal.  I  can  discover  also,  at  least  confusedly,  relations  of 
perfection,  which  form  the  immutabe  Order  that  Grod  consults  when  he  acta : 
the  Order  which  must  thus  rule  the  thought  and  love  of  every  mind."  Traiti 
de  Morale,  3.     See  also  Oeuv.,  39,  347,  II. 

53  Oeuv.,  II,  40. 
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Verbe  Eternel  impart.'^*  There  is,  to  be  sure,  another  kind 
of  knowledge,  knowledge  par  sentiment  interieur;  but  this 
is  hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  knowledge.  ' '  'Tis  by  the 
light  of  reason  and  by  a  clear  idea  that  the  mind  sees  the 
essences  of  things,  numbers  and  extension.  'Tis  by  a  con- 
fused idea  or  by  feeling  that  it  judges  of  the  existence  of 
created  things,  and  that  it  knows  its  own. ' '  ^^ 

Several  interesting  points  are  herein  revealed.  First, 
Malebranche  is  very  obviously  identifying  the  wisdom  of 
the  Eternal  with  that  known  to  the  investigators  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Could  there  be  given  a  more  com- 
plete metaphysical  foundation  to  the  mathematical  inter- 
pretation of  nature?  Grone  is  every  element  of  reality 
that  refuses  to  lend  itself  to  geometrical  treatment.  Most 
surprising  of  all  is  Malebranche 's  greatest  heresy  from 
Cartesianism :  there  is  no  place  in  the  intelligible  world 
even  for  the  soul,  which,  from  the  most  clear  and  distinct 
of  all  ideas,  becomes  the  most  confused  and  vague.  And 
why  ?  Because  it  is  not  an  object  of  geometry.  ' '  The  soul 
does  not  know  itself  by  an  idea  which  it  can  contemplate, 
to  discover  the  properties  which  it  possesses,  as  do  the 
geometricians,  who  contemplate  the  idea  which  they  have 
of  extension  and  discover  its  relations:  it  knows  its  own 
being  only  by  the  iaternal  feeling  which  it  has  of  its  own 
existence. ' '  ^^ 

Only  one  kind  of  relation  other  than  geometrical  will 
Malebranche  admit,  and  that  is  the  relation  of  perfection, 
in  which  we  have  seen  him  try  to  discern  a  quantitative 
notion.  This  is  for  him  extremely  important,  since  upon 
it  depends  his  whole  ethical  theory;  but  there  is  clearly 
great  doubt  for  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  making  even 
such  a  compromise  with  his  fundamental  principle  of  re- 

SiOeuv.,  II,  31,  32. 

55  Rech.,  II.  384. 

56  Arnauld,  Oeuv.  Phil,  315.     See  also  Oeuv.,  Ill,  413. 
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jecting  all  qualitative  differences.  There  is  here  an  inter- 
esting parallel  with  that  other  reviser  of  the  Cartesian 
tradition,  John  Locke,  who  similarly  cherished  the  notion 
of  setting  morals  along  side  of  mathematics  as  the  only- 
complete  deductive  sciences.^^ 

Finally,  in  comparing  this  metaphysics  of  Malebranche 
with  that  of  Descartes,  there  is  evident  a  much  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  reason  to  attain  to  truth,  and  in 
the  mathematical  truth  which  it  discovers.  Where  to  guar- 
antee the  validity  of  his  mathematical  interpretation  of 
nature  Descartes  was  driven  into  First  Philosophy  and 
into  establishing  the  existence  of  God,  Malebranche  accepts 
geometry  as  true  beyond  peradventure  of  doubt,  and  finds 
his  metaphysics  in  asserting  that  fundamental  reality.  God 
is  not  for  him  the  guarantee  of  truth :  he  is  tiTith  itself,  the 
intelligible  aspect  of  the  universe. 

This  contrast  is  due  in  part  to  the  Platonic  confidence 
in  reason  which  Descartes  of  course  did  not  share,  and  in 
part,  also,  to  the  difference  between  a  pioneer  blazing  a 
new  path  with  nothing  to  rely  upon  save  his  own  discov- 
eries, and  the  heir  to  what  had  already  grown  a  rich  tradi- 
tion. But  i)erhaps  the  chief  reason  lies  once  more  in  the 
divergency  of  interests  between  the  two.  Descartes  the 
scientist,  utilizing  the  mathematical  interpretation  as  a 
guide  to  the  realities  of  nature,  could  never  forget  how 
miserably  the  old  guides  had  failed ;  Malebranche  the  poet 
was  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of  the  new 
world  unfurled  before  his  eyes  that  was  its  own  excuse  for 
being.  Hence  the  latter 's  repeated  insistence  upon  the 
complete  independence  of  the  truths  of  the  intelligible 
world  from  even  the  will  of  God  himself.  "It  has  always 
been  true  that  two  and  two  are  four,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  it  could  ever  become  false.     This  is  clear,  Avithout  it 

57  See  Essay,  TV,  ch.  iii,  par.  18  ff. 
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being  necessary  that  God  as  sovereign  legislator  should  have 
ordained  these  truths,  as  M.  Descartes  maintains. ' '  ^^ 

But,  it  may  well  be  asked  at  this  point,  granted  we  have 
here  a  vision  of  immense  power,  granted  that  Malebranche 
has  come  upon  a  very  real  aspect  of  the  universe ;  what  has 
in  the  meantime  become  of  the  everyday  world  of  the  com- 
mon man?  Whither  has  vanished  the  furniture  of  earth 
and  the  choir  of  heaven  ?  What  is  left  of  the  sensible  real- 
ities so  dear  to  the  heart  of  Berkeley  ?  It  must  by  this  time 
be  apparent  that  whatever  meaning  we  assign  to  the  term 
''idealism"  it  can  scarcely  be  applied  both  to  the  system 
of  the  Englishman  and  that  of  the  Frenchman. 

This  brings  us  to  Malebranche 's  theorj^  of  the  sensible 
world  and  our  perception  of  it.  Though  this  part  of  his 
thought  was  of  but  subordinate  interest  to  him  —  his  heart 
lay  rather  in  the  true  lieu  des  esprits,  the  monde  intelligible 
—  it  naturally  aroused  the  greatest  criticism  among  his 
contemporaries;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  though  when 
judged  by  the  requirements  of  the  physicist  it  is  un- 
questionably sound,  it  is  the  part  of  Malebranche 's  system 
open  to  the  most  serious  objection.  Since  the  objects  of 
knowledge  hitherto  considered  have  belonged  entirely  to 
the  intelligible  realm,  they  are  accordingly  directly  per- 
ceived; here  Malebranche 's  realism  is  thoroughgoing.^® 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  world  of  actual  existence  is  not 
completely  intelligible;  it  contains  an  intelligible  aspect 
concealed  under  a  mass  of  sense  qualities  that  are  known 
only  par  conscience  or  par  sentiment  interieur.  What  real 
knowledge,  therefore,  we  can  hope  to  possess  of  it  must  be 
a  knowledge  of  this  intelligible  aspect.  Now,  the  very  es- 
sence of  nature  for  the  seventeenth  centurv^  scientist  was  of 
course  extension  or  space;  hence  that  part  of  nature  that 

58  Cf.  Descartes,  Works,  II,  248.  251. 

59  Oeuv.,  Ill,  410. 
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can  alone  be  truly  known  must  be  "Vet endue  intelligible," 
intelligible  space.  This  is  the  Cartesian  mathematical 
equivalent  of  the  Aristotelian  intelligible  forms.  It  is  the 
object  of  geometry,  and,  indeed,  of  all  science  that  founds 
itself  upon  geometry:  it  is  the  "ideal  space"  with  which 
the  geometrician  deals.'"'  It  is  not  in  itself  actually  ex- 
tended; it  were  meaningless  to  seek  the  dimensions  of  the 
universal  or  essence  "triangle."  °^  But  none  the  less  it 
is  in  no  sense  subjective,  the  exclusive  property  of  any 
particular  mind.*'-  "This  intelligible  space  is  nothing  but 
the  very  substance  of  God,  in  so  far  as  it  is  representative 
of  bodies,  in  which  they  participate  with  the  limitations  or 
imperfections  proper  to  them;  and  these  limitations  are 
represented  by  this  same  intelligible  space,  which  is  their 
idea  or  archetype. ' '  ®^ 

In  this  intelligble  space  are  contained  the  ideas  or  es- 
sences —  the  Cartesian  ' '  simple  natures ' ' —  of  all  the  par- 
ticular sense  objects  in  the  world.  "To  see  a  sense  object, 
the  sun,  a  tree,  a  house,  etc.,  there  are  necessary  two  things, 
the  modality  of  color,  for  M.  Arnauld  agrees  that  color  is  a 
modification  of  the  mind,  and  a  pure  idea,  that  is,  the  idea 
of  extension  or  intelligible  space ;  for  when  we  have  a  lively 
impression  of  light,  attached  or  related  to  an  intelligible 
circle  distant  a  certain  intelligible  space,  rendered  sensible 
by  different  colors,  we  see  the  sun,  not  as  it  really  exists, 
but  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  see  it."  "*  "For,  God  exciting 
sensations  in  us  in  the  presence  of  objects  by  an  action  that 
contains  nothing  of  sensible  and  that  we  do  not  perceive, 
we  imagine  that  we  receive  from  the  object  not  only  the 
idea  which  represents  its  essence,  but  also  the  feeling  which 

60  Arnauld,  Oeuv.  PhU.,  326,   328. 

61  Oeuv.,  I,  13. 

62  Oeuv.,  I,  14 ;  Entretiens  sut  la  Mori,  II. 

63  Oeuv.,  I,  186;  see  also  I,  27,  32. 

64  Arnauld,  Oeuv.  Phil.,   315.     See  also  Rech.,    II,   241. 
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makes  us  judge  that  it  actually  exists;  for  there  are 
always  both  a  pure  idea  and  a  confused  feeling  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  objects,  that  of  God  and  of 
our  own  soul  alone  excepted. ' '  ^^ 

What  are  these  ''ideas"  or  "essences"  of  bodies,  per- 
ceived in  intelligible  space?  They  are  of  course  all 
their  quantitative  and  measurable  geometrical  properties. ' ' 
"Pleasure,  pain,  taste,  heat,  color,  all  our  sensations  and 
all  our  passions  are  modifications  of  our  soul;  but  though 
that  be  true,  do  we  know  them  clearly?  Can  we  compare 
heat  with  taste,  odor  with  color?  Can  we  recognize  the 
exact  relation  between  red  and  green,  even  between  green 
and  green  ?  It  is  not  thus  with  figures :  We  compare  them 
with  each  other,  we  recognize  exactly  their  relations;  we 
know  precisely  that  the  square  of  the  diagonal  of  a  square 
is  double  the  square  itself. ' '  ^^  Extension  and  motion : 
these  are  only  aspects  of  sense-objects  that  can  be  clearly 
perceived,  and  hence  that  can  form  a  part  of  their  ideas.®^ 
To  motion,  and  to  motion  alone,  must  be  attributed  every 
change  in  our  great  complex  universe.*'* 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  theory  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  sensible  world?  It  is  easily  seen  that  it  singles  out 
the  quantitative  aspects  of  nature  as  the  intelligible  ones, 
and  maintains  that  there  can  be  a  real  natural  science  only 
when  nature  can  thus  be  treated  throughout  in  mathemat- 
ical terms.  It  is  the  metaphysics  presupposed  by  all 
mechanistic  science.  Here  again  there  is  a  parallel  in 
Locke;  for  what  are  these  "ideas"  of  Malebranche  but  the 
"real  essences"  of  things  which  Locke  opposes  to  his  "nom- 
inal essences?" 

There  can  thus  be  no  doubt  that  in  singling  out  certain 

e5Rech.,  II,  385. 
esArTumld,   316. 

67  Rech.,   II,  203. 

68  Oeuv.,  1,  289. 
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kinds  of  knowledge,  and  identifying  them  with  the  divine 
logos,  Malebranehe  is  in  every  particular  deifying  the 
mathematical  conception  of  nature.  He  is  formulating  the 
religion  of  the  mathematical  physicist.  For  this  knowledge 
of  the  geometrical  structure  of  the  world  is  a  revelation 
of  God  himself.  This  intelligible  realm,  this  world  of  pure 
mathematical  form,  is  not  a  thing  created  like  unto  other 
things,  —  it  is  for  Malebranehe  the  Divine  Wisdom,  the 
Verie  Eternel,  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity, —  it  is 
God  himself,  just  in  so  far  as  he  can  be  known  by  mortal 
mind.®^  For  what  can  God  be  but  Being,  mathematically 
determined  Being?  In  the  words  of  Jehovah  to  Moses, 
which  Malebranehe  never  tires  of  quoting,  "I  am  that 
which  is.  "^° 

This  is  the  vision  that  came  to  Malbranche,  the  great 
discovery  that  filled  his  soul  to  overflowing  and  impelled 
it  to  utterance.  It  is  the  vision  of  a  poet  and  a  seer;  it  is 
the  vision  of  one  for  whom  reason  is  divine.  Not  to  every 
man  is  it  given  to  enter  upon  the  intelligible  realm,  and 
share  in  the  mind  of  God.  Only  those  who  have  sei*ved  a 
long  apprenticeship  of  study  and  intellectual  toil  can  hope 
to  be  touched  by  its  beauty ;  but  to  those  upon  whom  there 
has  burst  this  vision  of  the  immutable  logical  structure  of 
the  world,  it  is  truly  divine,  it  is  indeed  God.  So  tells  us 
Bertrand  Russell,  perhaps  of  all  contemporaries  he  who 
shares  most  deeply  and  completely  the  mathematician's 
faith  of  Malebranehe: 

"Mathematics,  rightly  viewed,  possesses  not  only  truth, 
but  supreme  beauty  —  a  beauty  cold  and  austere,  like  that 
of  sculpture,  without  appeal  to  any  part  of  our  weaker 
nature,  without  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  painting  or 
music,  yet  sublimely  pure,  and  capable  of  a  stern  perfection 

69  III,   405,   406,    Oeuv. 

70  Exodus  III,   14  Quoted  Oeuv.  I,   29. 
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such  as  only  the  greatest  art  can  show.  The  true  spirit  of 
delight,  the  exaltation,  the  sense  of  being  more  than  man, 
which  is  the  touchstone  of  the  highest  excellence,  is  to  be 
found  in  mathematics  as  surely  as  in  poetry.  "What  is  best 
in  mathematics  deserves  not  merely  to  be  learnt  as  a  task, 
but  to  be  assimilated  as  a  part  of  daily  thought,  and 
brought  again  and  again  before  the  mind  with  ever  re- 
newed encouragement.  Real  life  is,  to  most  men,  a  long 
second-best,  a  perpetual  compromise  between  the  ideal  and 
the  possible;  but  the  world  of  pure  reason  knows  no  com- 
promise, no  practical  limitations,  no  barrier  to  the  creative 
activity  embodying  in  splendid  edifices  the  passionate  as- 
piration after  the  perfect  from  which  all  great  work 
springs.  Remote  from  human  passions,  remote  even  from 
the  pitiful  facts  of  nature,  the  generations  have  gradually 
created  an  ordered  cosmos,  where  pure  thought  can  dwell 
as  in  its  natural  home,  and  where  one,  at  least,  of  our 
nobler  impulses  can  escape  from  the  dreary  exile  of  the 
actual  world. ' '  ^^ 

Need  we  wonder,  then,  that  to  Malebranche  this  seemed 
as  God?  Need  we  wonder  that  he  could  fall  upon  his 
knees  and  worship  this  divine  wisdom?  Need  we  wonder 
that  he  could  indite  this  true  mathematician's  prayer? 

"0  Eternal  AVisdom,  in  no  wise  am  I  a  light  sufficient 
unto  myself ;  and  the  bodies  that  surround  me  cannot  give 
me  light ;  even  the  minds  of  men,  utterly  lacking  in  their 
being,  reason  to  make  them  wise,  cannot  impart  that  reason 
to  my  soul.  Thou  alone  art  the  light  of  angels  and  of  men ; 
thou  alone  art  the  universal  reason  of  all  minds ;  nay,  thou 
art  the  wisdom  of  the  Father,  wisdom  eternal,  unchanging, 
necessary,  who  makest  wise  all  beings  that  are  created  and 
the  Creator  thereof  himself,  though  in  a  way  quite  different. 
O  my  true  and  only  master,  discover  thyself  to  me,  in  thy 

71  Rassell,  Study  of  Mathemaiice,  in  Mysticism  and  Logic,  p.  60. 
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light  make  me  to  see  light.  I  turn  but  to  thee ;  I  desire  to 
take  counsel  only  of  thee.  Speak,  Eternal  Word,  Logos, 
Word  of  the  Father,  word  that  hath  forever  been  pro- 
claimed, is  now,  and  ever  shall  be ;  speak,  and  speak  so  loud 
that  I  can  hear  thee  despite  the  babel  of  noise  with  which 
my  senses  and  my  passions  assail  my  soul  without  surcease. 
"But,  O  Jesus,  I  implore  thee  to  speak  in  me  only  for 
thy  glory,  and  to  make  me  to  know  only  thy  greatness ;  for 
all  the  treasures  of  the  AAdsdom  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  himself  have  their  being  in  thee.  He  who  knoweth 
thee  knoweth  thy  Father,  and  he  who  knoweth  thee  and 
thy  Father  enjoyeth  perfect  bliss.  "^^ 


72  Oeuv.,  II,  V. 
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During  the  eighteenth  century  there  appeared  a  number 
of  philosophical  works  with  titles  of  a  sort  peculiar  to  that 
one  period  of  European  thought.  Beginning  with  Locke's 
Essay  concerning  the  human  understanding  in  1690,  this 
series  of  works  continued  through  Berkeley's  Treatise  con- 
cerning the  principles  of  human  knowledge  in  1710,  Hume's 
Treatise  of  human  nature  in  1739  and  Enquiry  concerning 
the  human  understanding  in  1748  (1758),  Reid's  Inquiry 
into  the  human  mind  on  the  principles  of  common  sense  in 
1764,  Kant's  Critique  of  pure  reason  in  1871,  Stewart's 
Elements  of  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  during  the 
years  1792  to  1827,  followed  by  works  from  a  kindred  point 
of  view  in  the  nineteenth  century  from  the  pens  of  Brown, 
Hamilton,  and  Cousin. 

In  spite  of  wide  variety  in  the  opinions  expressed  in 
these  works,  there  is  a  common  element  which  runs  through 
them  all  and  determines  largely  the  outcome  of  the  systems 
formulated.  This  common  element  is  the  supposition  that 
in  order  to  know  the  world  one  must  first  know  his  own 
mind.  Whether  the  nature  of  reality  is  itself  dependent 
upon  the  activity  of  mind  or  not,  at  least  it  is  agreed  that 
knowledge  of  realit}^  must  begin  with  knowledge  of  the 
structure,  function,  and  habits  of  the  mind.  The  fact  that 
in  order  to  know  a  thing  the  mind  must  be  present  is 
regarded  as  significant  about  the  thing  known.  The  pro- 
cess of  knowing  somehow  affects  the  thing  known  and  thus 
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determines  the  thing's  nature  and  status.  Philosophy, 
whether  it  ever  gets  any  further  or  not,  at  least  must  begin 
with  psychology.  It  is  this  approach  which  created  the 
epistemological  problem  with  which  modem  philosophy  has 
been  so  conspicuously  concerned,^ 

No  better  statement  of  this  accepted  doctrine  of  epistem- 
ology  could  bj,^rmulated  than  that  contained  in  the 
introduction  to  Hume's  Treatise.  Practically  all  the  writ- 
ers mentioned  above  could  agree  with  Hume  that  "all  the 
sciences  have  a  relation,  greater  or  less,  to  human  nature. '  '^ 
For  all  the  sciences,  even  mathematics,^  depend  in  some 
measure  at  least  on  the  science  of  man.  To  explain  the 
principles  of  human  nature  is  to  make  a  complete  system 
of  all  the  other  sciences;  and  to  neglect  the  principles  of 
human  nature  is  to  neglect  the  fundamentals  of  all  knowl- 
edge, and  thus  to  cut  oneself  off  from  the  possibilities  of 
scientific  knowledge  altogether.  "There  is  no  question  of 
importance  whose  decision  is  not  compriz'd  in  the  science 
of  man."* 

The  sole  and,  as  it  is  often  said,  the  sufficient  argument 
for  making  the  science  of  human  nature  central  in  all 
theories  about  the  world  or  anything  in  the  world  is,  for 
Hume  as  for  all  the  other  chief  writers  of  the  eighteenth 

1  The  term  epistemology  will  be  used  in  this  paper  exclusively  to  denotfl 
the  point  of  view  which  assumes  the  validity  of  the  psychological  approach 
to  all  investigations  of  reality  and  then  si)eculates  on  that  basis  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  world.  Other  problems  in  a  general  theory  of  knowledge 
and  often  spoken  of  as  epistemological  will  not  be  indicated,  directly  or 
indirectly,  when  the  term  epistemologj'  is  here  used.  Those  problems  are 
often  significant  for  any  philosophy,  however  empirical,  even  when  epistemol- 
ogy in  the  precise  sense  here  defined  is  rejected  as  a  wholly  false  point  of 
view. 

2  I,  306.  (All  references  to  Hume  in  the  footnotes  of  this  paper  are  to 
the  edition  of  Hume's  works  by  Green  and  Grose.  The  Roman  numerals  are 
to  the  volumes,  and  the  Arabic  numerals  to  the  pages.) 

3  Hume  changed  his  views  on  mathematics  before  1748  when  the  Enquiry 
appeared;  and  even  in  the  Treatise  he  excepts  arithmetic  and  algebra  from 
this  rule.     I,  374;   IV,  50. 

4  1,  307. 
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century,  the  Lockian  principle  that  the  mind  in  thinking 
has  no  other  objects  than  its  own  ideas.  The  terminology  of 
the  writers  may  differ  from  that  of  Locke ;  but  the  principle 
itself  is  not  modified.  The  opening  words  of  the  first  book 
of  Hume's  Treatise  direct  our  attention  to  the  subject 
matter  of  his  investigation  as  being  ' '  all  the  perceptions  of 
the  human  mind. ' '  ^  And  repeatedly  we  find  such  con- 
fident statements  as  the  following :  ' '  Nothing  is  ever  really 
present  with  the  mind  but  its  perceptions  or  impressions 
and  ideas. "^  Or  again:  ''Nothing  can  ever  be  present 
to  the  mind  but  an  image  or  perception. ' ' '  Hume,  it  may 
well  be  said,  carries  out  the  logic  of  this  generally  accepted 
principle  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  of  the  British 
writers.  We  are  assured  that  we  do  not  perceive  either 
body  or  mind,  and  hence  can  know  nothing  of  their  nature. 
What  we  call  body  is  only  a  group  of  "certain  impressions 
which  enter  by  the  senses ; "  ^  and  what  we  call  our  mind  is 
* '  nothing  but  a  bundle  or  collection  of  different  perceptions 
which  succeed  each  other  with  an  inconceivable  rapidity. ' '  ^ 
The  real  essence  of  both  external  bodies  and  mind  is  utterly 
unknown;  and  the  powers  and  qualities  of  those  things 
must  be  learned,  if  at  all,  from  experiments  and  observa- 
tions upon  their  effects,  namely,  from  the  impressions  to 
which  they  give  rise.^''  "External  objects  become  kno^vn 
to  us  only  by  those  perceptions  they  occasion.  "^^  And  it 
can  not  be  insisted  too  much  that  Hume  is  prone  to  regard 
the  content  of  perception  as  what  has  come  to  be  called 
since  his  time  "psychic  states."  Impressions  differ  from 
ideas  only  in  being  more  vivid,  not  in  being  of  a  different 

5  I,  311. 

6  1,  371. 

7  IV,  124-5.      Cf.  also  I,  480,  483,  487,  499,  523. 

8  1,  481. 

9  1,  534;  cf.  also  I,  495. 

10  1,  308. 
Ill,   371. 
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order  of  existence.  They  are  "in  the  soul"  as  much  as 
any  images  of  the  fancy,  and  simply  ''strike  upon 
the  mind  and  make  their  way  into  our  thought  or  con- 
sciousness" with  more  force  and  liveliness  than  do  ideas.^- 
Impressions  and  ideas  ''differ  only  in  degree,  not  in  na- 
ture;"" "all  perceptions  are  the  same  in  the  manner  of 
their  existence. ' '  ^* 

Like  most  of  the  writers  of  his  century,  Hume  took  up 
the  problem  of  the  source  whence  come  our  first  impressions 
of  sensation.  On  this  point  he  is  not  consistent  throughout. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  sometimes  contrasts  perceptions  with 
a  supposed  existence  of  a  different  kind  outside  of  and 
inaccessible  to  mind.  What  that  supposed  existence  is  like, 
Hume  is  not  sure,  though  he  inclines  to  the  theory  of  the 
physicists  which  had  already  influenced  greatly  both  Hob- 
bes  and  Locke.  According  to  two  passages,  impressions 
come  ' '  from  unknown  causes ; "  ^^  and  it  is  said  to  be  quite 
impossible  to  determine  whether  this  unknown  thing  is 
some  material  object,  the  creative  power  of  the  mind,  or  the 
suggestion  of  God  or  some  other  invisible  spirit.^®  Accord- 
ing to  at  least  four  other  passages  in  the  Treatise,  Hume 
breaks  through  the  logic  of  his  own  position  and  asserts 
that  "we  may  certainly  conclude  that  motion  may  be,  and 
actually  is,  the  cause  of  thought  and  perception."  ^^     That 

12  1,   311. 

13  I,  313. 

14  1,  483. 

15  1,  317. 

16  1,  385;  IV,  125.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  note  the  three  possible 
sources  of  sensations  which  Hume  lists  in  these  two  passages.  The  first 
would  be  approximately  equivalent  to  the  theory  of  Locke ;  the  second,  to  the 
theory  of  the  Cambridge  Platonists;  and  the  third,  to  the  theory  of  Berkeley. 
Thus  Hume  grants  the  possible  truth  of  each  of  the  important  epistemological 
positions  which  earlier  British  writers  had  suggested.  It  is  important  to 
add,  however,  that  in  the  Enquiry  Hume  practically  rejects  the  Berkeleyan 
epistemology  as  being  both  unproved  and  too  fantastic:  "we  are  got  into 
fairy  land."     IV,  59-60. 

17  1,  530. 
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is,  he  can  not  free  himself  from  the  prevalent  scientific 
attitude  of  his  day,  and  unguardedly  speaks  of  perceptions 
as  "arising  from  the  particular  configurations  and  motions 
of  the  parts  of  body."^^  But  in  all  these  passages  alike, 
Hume  regards  perceptions  as  mental  existences  caused  by 
a  non-mental  external  something. 

On  the  other  hand,  Hume  ends  both  the  epistemological 
part  of  the  Treatise  (Book  I)  and  the  Enquiry  with  a  rejec- 
tion of  epistemological  dualism  between  perceptions  within 
the  mind  and  an  unknown  or  material  something  outside 
the  mind.  In  his  discussion  "of  the  sceptical  and  other 
systems  of  philosophy, "  ^^  Hume  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Lockian  tradition  leads  only  to  futility.  There 
are,  he  states,  three  gradations  of  opinions,  namely,  "that 
of  the  vulgar,  that  of  a  false  philosophy,  and  that  of  the 
true.  "2'*  The  vulgar  view  supposes  that  the  objects  we 
perceive  continue  to  exist  just  as  we  perceive  them  even 
when  we  are  not  perceiving  them.  This  view,  though  it  is 
"the  most  natural  of  any,  and  has  alone  any  primary 
recommendation  to  the  fancy,  "-^  can  not  withstand  the 
ordinary  arguments  for  the  dependence  of  sensations  upon 
the  sense-organs  of  the  person  perceiving  them.  The  view 
of  a  false  philosophy,  however,  which  rejects,  and  properly, 
the  naive  realism  of  the  vulgar,  pins  its  faith  in  objects,  un- 
perceived  and  unperceivable  and  usually  unlike  those  which 
are  perceived  and  postulates  the  continued  existence  of 
these  hypothetical  objects  as  the  causes  of  our  fleeting  per- 
ceptions.    This  view  which  Hume  calls  "false"  is  that  of 

18 1,  483.  Thus  in  spite  of  acknowledging  that  the  epistemology  of  both 
Cambridge  Platonists  and  Berkeley  can  not  be  refuted  if  their  premises  are 
accepted,  Hume,  with  those  same  premises,  even  then  inclines  to  the  Lockian 
position.  In  so  doing  he  is  closer  than  any  one  else  for  a  century  to  the 
position  of  Hobbes. 

19  Treatise,  Book  I,   Part  IV. 

20  1,  508. 

21  I,    500. 
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the  ''academical"  tradition  ^^  which  had  come  down  to  him 
from  Locke,  and  which  he  seems  often  to  be  accepting  (as 
the  preceding  paragraph  pointed  out).  He  regards  it  as 
exposed  to  "all  the  difficulties  of  the  vulgar  system,  with 
some  others  that  are  peculiar  to  itself. "  ^^  It  is  even  more 
removed  from  the  truth  than  the  vulgar  view.-*  For  when 
matter  is  deprived  of  all  its  known  qualities,  primary  as 
well  as  secondary,^^  it  become  so  meaningless  as  not  even 
to  be  worth  contending  against.^®  The  view  of  a  true  phil- 
osophy Hume  does  not  develop  in  these  sections;  but  it 
evidently  is  one  which  would  avoid  the  errors  of  the  other 
tAvo  gradations.  Hence  it  would  neither  claim  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  perceptions  when  unperceived,  nor  post- 
ulate the  existence  of  objects  of  an  entirely  different  kind 
and  order  from  those  we  do  perceive.  Hume  thinks  that 
under  the  influence  of  Berkeley  (and  possibly  also  of  his 
own  Treatise)  the  academic  tradition  of  the  Lockian  type 
was  in  1740  weakening;  for  when  he  put  out  in  that  year 
an  appendix  to  Book  I  of  the  Treatise,  he  asserts  that 
"philosophers  begin  to  be  reconcil'd  to  the  principle  that 
ive  have  no  idea  of  external  substance  distinct  from  the 
ideas  of  particular  qualities."  ^^ 

Thus  in  accepting  the  current  epistemological  tradition, 
Hume,  though  he  carried  it  through  more  logically,  finds 
himself  reduced  to  scepticism.  He  had  come  to  the  position 
that  the  only  existences  are  inert  perceptions,  which  can 
alone  be  known,  but  which  account  for  nothing,  not  even 
their  own  existence.  In  calling  this  position  sceptical,  it 
is  important  to  note  just  what  Hume  means;  for  he  does 

22  Cf.  caption  of  Section  XII  of  the  Enqxiiry. 

23  I,  499. 

24  I,   508. 

25  Space  does  not  permit  the  review  here  of  the  Berkeleyan  arguments 
which  Hnme  accepts  for  considering  primary  and  secondary  qualities  to  be 
of  the  same  metaphysical  status.     Cf.  I,  513-6;  IV,  126. 

26  IV,    127. 

27  I,   559. 
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not  give  to  the  term  sceptical  the  meaning  ordinarily  at- 
tached to  it.  Those  opinions  are  called  sceptical  which 
* '  admit  of  no  answer  and  produce  no  conviction, ' '  and  the 
effect  of  which  is  only  to  produce  "momentary  amazement 
and  irresolution  and  confusion."  ^^  Hence  the  outcome  of 
the  Lockian  point  of  view  with  which  Hume  starts  is  one 
which  he  can  not  refute  and  yet  can  not  accept.  Scepticism 
amounts  only  to  acknowledging  that  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  the  conclusion  even  though  the  premises  are 
seemingly  true  and  the  reasoning  from  the  premises  sound. 
It  is  not  properly  scepticism  as  to  the  existence  of  a  real 
world,  but  it  is  a  confession  that  he  can  not  escape  the 
dialectic  of  a  curious  argument.  Hume  asserts  that  the 
Lockian  principles  ''may  flourish  and  triumph  in  the 
schools  where  it  is  indeed  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
refute  them.  "^^  But  he  does  not  take  the  outcome  se- 
riously: he  does  not  believe  that  any  one  will  take  it 
seriously  outside  the  circles  of  academic  seclusion,  or  will 
attempt  to  use  it  as  a  basis  for  practical  affairs.^"  Though 
Hume  can  not  extricate  himself  from  the  dialectic  which, 
after  ridding  him  not  only  of  Locke's  material  substance 
but  also  of  Berkeley's  spiritual  substance,  also  seems  to 
deprive  him  of  an  external  world  and  thus  to  reduce  him 
to  a  verbal  confusion,  yet  none  the  less  he  will  refuse  to 
take  that  position.  For  scepticism  is  the  most  sceptical 
position  of  all,^^  that  is,  it  is  the  position  which  produces 
the  least  conviction.  Even  where  he  can  not  reason  his 
way  out,  he  regards  it  as  false  the  minute  he  leaves  the 
universe  of  discourse  in  terms  of  which  the  problem  is  set 
and  finds  that  he  is  not  living  in  that  kind  of  a  universe 
after  all. 

The  oft-quoted  remark  which  Hume  makes  about  back- 

28  IV,   127,   note. 

29  IV,   130. 

30  1,  474-5. 

31  IV,   129. 
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gammon  ^^  is  improperly  interpreted  when  it  is  taken  to 
mean  that  he  believed  a  conclusion  when  philosophizing 
which  he  could  not  believe  when  entering  into  social  life. 
He  was  perfectly  willing  to  take  seriously  a  philosophy 
which  he  found  by  experience  to  be  true.  But  he  was  not 
willing  to  take  seriously  a  philosophy  which  he  found  to  be 
false,  even  though  he  could  not  refute  it.  Backgammon 
is  not  a  mere  pastime  in  which  he  was  enabled  to  forget 
the  unpleasant  outcome  of  true  thinking ;  rather  it  is  itself 
a  certain  fresh  contact  with  reality  which  proves  that  the 
thinking  through  which  he  had  gone  on  the  Lockian  basis 
had  arrived  at  a  futile  conclusion.  Hume  is  a  sceptic  only 
in  so  far  as  he  continues  to  play  with  a  dialectic  which  he 
can  not  solve ;  but  he  is  not  a  sceptic  in  the  sense  that  he 
doubts  the  existence  of  the  dinner  he  eats,  the  game  he 
plays,  and  the  friends  with  whom  he  passes  a  merry  even- 
ing. 

This  interpretation  of  Hume's  scepticism  will  become 
clearer  when  the  more  constructive  suggestions  of  the  Trea- 
tise and  Enquiry  are  reviewed  in  the  next  section. 

II 

If  Hume  had  done  nothing  more  than  to  manipulate  the 
premises  of  the  Lockian  epistemological  position  and  to 
reveal  its  implicit  logic,  he  would  have  been  an  important 
historical  figure.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  he  should  in  that 
ease  be  called  a  great  philosopher.  Fortunately  for  his 
reputation  he  contributed  a  constructive  doctrine  as  well 
as  a  destructive  criticism.  This  constructive  doctrine  is 
never  cleared  of  traces,  sometimes  very  damaging  traces,  of 
the  epistemological  tradition.  But  it  is  perhaps  worth 
while  first  to  state  the  constructive  teachings  clearly  and 

32  1,    548. 
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then  afterwards  to  show  the  irresolution  with  which  Hume 
expresses  them;  for  certainly  both  the  major  part  of  Book 
I  of  the  Treatise  and  the  bulk  of  the  Enquiry  proceed  on 
principles  opposed  to  that  epistemological  dialectic  already- 
discussed. 

Hume  is  above  everything  else  an  empiricist.  He  is  not 
concerned  to  prove  by  argument  what  kind  of  a  world  we 
are  in ;  rather  he  is  ready  to  accept  whatever  he  finds  as 
real  and  to  accept  nothing  else.  "Upon  opening  my  eyes 
and  turning  them  to  the  surrounding  objects,  I  perceive 
many  visible  bodies. ' '  ^^  These  bodies  do  not  need  to  be 
proved  real :  they  are  that  by  which  any  other  objects  would 
have  to  be  proved  real  and  any  ideas  proved  true.  Ex- 
perience is  "our  only  guide  in  reasoning  concerning  mat- 
ters of  fact. ' '  ^*  The  ultimate  court  of  appeal  is  always 
for  any  one  "the  immediate  objects  of  his  senses. ' '  ^^  Even 
when  as  philosophers  we  examine  what  there  is  about  hu- 
man nature  which  leads  us  to  regard  experience  as  author- 
itative, we  do  not  question  that  experience  is  authoritative. 
"None  but  a  fool  or  madman  will  ever  pretend  to  dispute 
the  authority  of  experience. ' '  ^^  True  it  is  that  the  senses 
' '  give  us  disproportioned  images  of  things ; "  ^^  but  it  is 
by  further  sense-experience  that  we  learn  of  and  correct 
such  errors.^^  Hume  refers  with  equal  readiness  to  na- 
ture, matter,  and  objects  as  the  evidence  upon  which  our 
theories  must  be  based.  "We  may  legitimately  ask  why  it 
is  we  believe  in  the  existence  of  body,  but  not  whether  there 
be  such  a  thing  as  body.  For  the  existence  of  body  "is  a 
point    which  we  must  take  for  granted  in  all  our  reason- 

33  I,  340. 

34  IV,   89. 
35 IV,   88. 

36  IV,   32. 

37  I,    336. 
38 IV,   124. 
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ings. ' '  ^^  And  the  reason  we  must  take  it  for  granted  is 
that  it  is  given  us  in  experience.  We  do  not  create  the 
subject-matter  of  philosophy:  we  discover  it  and  then  tell 
what  we  have  discovered. 

Hume  is  constantly  calling  objects  by  the  name  of  per- 
ceptions. Not  simply  in  the  epistemological  passages  quoted 
above,  but  also  ia  the  most  empirical  passages,  the  two 
terms  objects  and  perceptions  are  treated  as  equivalent. 
"We  have  no  perfect  idea  of  any  thing  but  of  a  percep- 
tion." *°  But  Hume  does  not  mean  to  prejudice  the  nature 
of  the  real  by  the  terms  which  he  uses  in  referring  to  it. 
The  objects  to  which  we  must  appeal  are  of  course  the 
objects  we  perceive  and  no  others.  But  by  whatever  name 
they  are  called,  they  are  just  what  we  find  them  to  be. 
Even  when  we  consider  their  existence  apart  from  experi- 
ence, there  is  no  difficulty  concerning  their  nature,  but  only 
concerning  their  relations  and  situation.*^  Hume  confesses 
to  inventing  the  term  impression,  since  he  found  no  term 
current  which  would  indicate  just  what  he  wished  to 
mean;^^  but  the  meaning  of  the  term  must  in  that  case  be 
taken  from  the  nature  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  the  objects  remain  of  the  same  nature  as  they  were 
before  the  term  was  applied  to  them.  Similarly  when  the 
objects  of  experience  are  named  "perceptions,"  we  must 
consider  perceptions  to  be  whatever  we  find  the  objects  to 
be,  and  must  not  attempt  to  settle  the  status  of  those  objects 
by  supposing  them  to  be  what  might  likewise  be  named 
perceptions  in  another  connection  and  in  another  sense  of 
the  word. 

Hume  points  out  several  significant  things  which  we  dis- 
cover when  we  go  to  the  perceived  objects  to  determine  the 

39  I,  478. 

40  1,    518. 

41  I,  480. 

42  IV,   13-4. 
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nature  of  the  world  we  are  in.  One  significant  thing  is 
that  "everything  in  nature  is  individual."*^  We  never 
find  anything  except  particular  things.  Just  as  there  are 
no  eternal  and  immutable  relations  discoverable  between 
things,  so  there  are  discoverable  no  abstract  essences  or 
universal  beings.  Even  abstract  or  general  ideas  are  at 
least  particular  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  existence 
in  the  mind  of  some  person ;  that  is,  they  are  found  to  be 
upon  close  examination  particular  images  which  have  an 
extensive  signification  and  represent  a  number  of  different 
objects.**  Still  more  is  it  true  that  every  object  we  know 
anything  about  is  "determin'd  in  its  degi'ees  both  of 
quantity  and  quality."*^  However  confused  and  vague 
an  object  may  be,  its  apparent  lack  of  definiteness  is  due 
only  to  the  faintness  or  unsteadiness  with  which  we  per- 
ceive it,  and  not  to  its  being  of  no  particular  degree  or 
proportion.  Nature  is  composed  throughout  of  individuals. 
]\Ioreover,  these  individuals  are  all  compatible  and  form  an 
aggregate  of  harmonious  existences.  ''The  appearances  of 
objects  to  our  senses  are  all  consistent. ' '  *^  We  can  even 
call  the  perceived  objects  substances,  if  we  wish,  not  of 
course  in  the  Lockian  sense  of  the  word,  but  in  the  sense 
that  these  objects  are  in  need  of  no  explanation  or  demon- 
stration in  order  to  exist  in  their  own  right.  When  by 
substance  we  mean  "something  which  may  exist  by  it- 
self, ' '  *^  we  can  not  but  conclude  that  ' '  every  perception  is 

43  I,    327. 

44 1,  325.  Cf.  also  I,  327-8,  330,  341.  Nowhere  is  Hume  more  in- 
adequate than  in  his  analysis  of  abstract  ideas.  What  he  says  is  true  enough 
as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  point  out  the  important  things.  His  treatment 
results  in  interpreting  ideas  as  just  so  much  imaginal  stuff,  and  the  reference 
of  thought  is  overlooked.  The  only  extenuation  which  could  be  pleaded  is 
that  the  whole  British  tradition  has  erred  in  this  matter,  usually  more 
flagrantly   than   Hume. 

45  1,  327. 

46  I,  368,  note. 

47  I,  517. 
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a  substance. "  **  In  other  words,  the  world  we  live  in  is 
exactly  that  world  which  we  find  about  us  in  experience, 
and  we  can  not  legitimately  demand  anything  more  ul- 
timate or  final. 

A  second  significant  point  is  that  we  can  find  no  reason 
for  the  world  being  what  it  is  instead  of  something  entirely 
different.  We  are  entitled  to  ask  why  some  particular  thing 
exists,  but  not  why  things  in  bulk  are  what  they  are.  The 
statement  that  matters  of  fact  "are  evidently  incapable  of 
demonstration ' '  means  two  things :  both  that  they  need  no 
demonstration  in  order  to  be  accepted  as  real,  and  also 
that  they  might  have  been,  even  if  they  are  not,  altogether 
other  than  they  are.  "Whatever  is  may  not  he.  No  nega- 
tion of  a  fact  can  involve  a  contradiction."*^  Indeed  we 
may  go  so  far  as  safely  to  affirm  that  ''nothing  we  imagine 
is  absolutely  impossible."  ^°  For  anything  which  we  can 
conceive  is  entirely  possible.  Yet  it  must  not  be  doubted, 
just  because  things  might  be  different,  that  they  are  not 
exactly  what  they  are  found  to  be.  Hume  never  confuses 
mere  possibilities  with  actualities. 

A  third  important  observation  which  Hume  gives  us  is 
that  all  events  are  "loose  and  separate,"  '^conjo-ined,  but 
never  connected."  ^'^  So  far  as  we  can  discover  there  are 
no  necessary  bonds  between  the  objects  of  our  experience, 
but  rather  any  of  them  "may  exist  separately  without  any 
contradiction  or  absurdity. ' '  ^^  Hume  regards  it  as  an 
established  maxim  of  metaphysics  that  "everything  that  is 
different  is  distinguishable:  and  everything  that  is  distin- 
guishable may  be  separated. "  ^^     That  is,  not  simply  each 

48  1,  527. 

49  IV,   134. 

50  1,  339. 
61  IV,  61. 

52  1,  558. 

53  1,  343.      Cf.  also  I,   319,   326,   335,   339,  etc. 
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existence  might  be  other  than  it  is,  but  also  each  relation 
between  existences  might  very  well  be  different.  This  posi- 
tion, however,  like  the  preceding  one,  must  not  be  misinter- 
preted. Hume  did  not  doubt  that  existing  relations  are 
what  they  are,  but  he  only  maintained  that  the  existing 
relations  chanced  to  be  the  actual  ones  from  among  an 
enormous  number  of  equally  possible  ones. 

This  last  observation,  it  may  be  objected,  conflicts  with 
Hume's  explicit  statement  that  "the  understanding  never 
observes  any  real  connexion  among  objects."^*  The  con- 
flict is  but  one  of  language,  however,  as  becomes  clear  if 
we  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  Hume's  terminology.  A 
sample  passage  w^hich  may  serve  to  throw  light  on  other 
kindred  phrases  is  this  one:  ''Nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  the  human  mind  cannot  form  such  an  idea  of  two 
objects,  as  to  conceive  any  connexion  betwixt  them,  or 
comprehend  distinctly  that  power  or  efficacy  by  which  they 
are  united.  Such  a  connexion  wou'd  amount  to  a  demon- 
stration and  wou'd  imply  the  absolute  impossibility  for  the 
one  object  not  to  follow,  or  to  be  eonceiv'd  not  to  follow 
upon  the  other:  which  kind  of  connexion  has  already  been 
rejected  in  all  cases."  ®^  As  the  last  phrase  of  this  quota- 
tion shows,  it  is  not  all  connections,  but  a  certain  kind  of 
connection,  which  Hume  is  repudiating.  The  particular 
kind  repudiated  is  indicated  when  it  is  said  that  they  are 
such  connections  between  objects  as  could  be  conceived  not 
to  follow.  That  is,  the  connections  between  objects  are  not 
akin  to  that  which  compels  us  to  pass  from  the  premises 
to  conclusion  in  syllogistic  reasoning.  They  are  not  a 
priori.  We  never  find,  as  Hume  puts  it  in  another  passage, 
"any  real,  intelligible  connexion,"  ^^     Effects  can  not  prop- 

54  I,   540. 

55  I,  456-7. 

56  I,  462. 
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erly  be  considered  as  "an  infallible  consequence"  of 
causes.^^  Certainly  Hume  can  not  mean  what  the  words 
have  indicated  to  most  of  his  critics;  for  in  addition  to 
saying  "we  never  can  observe  any  tie  between"  objects,^* 
he  also  speaks  of  the  "experienc'd  union"  of  causes  and 
effects.^^ 

Hume's  meaning  becomes  clear  only  when  he  is  con- 
sidered in  his  historical  situation.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  begimiings  of  modern  science,  the  world  had  come  to 
be  regarded  as  a  vast  mechanism,  organically  and  logically 
bound  together  part  with  part,  governed  by  mathematically 
necessary  laws  of  a  deductive  character.  Absolute  space 
and  absolute  time,  matter  and  motion,  and  eternal  laws 
enabled  perfect  prediction  in  advance  of  occurrence.  New- 
ton, perhaps  more  than  any  one  man,  is  responsible  for  the 
widespread  acceptance  of  this  view  of  the  world.  But 
philosophers  had  taken  it  up  as  well  as  scientists.  Even 
before  Newton's  time,  Descartes  had  made  mathematics  the 
foundation  of  our  knowledge  of  material  substance,  and  had 
banished  from  the  external  world  all  properties  which 
could  not  be  stated  mathematically.  Optics,  a  favorite 
study  of  the  period  between  Descartes  and  Hume,  was  pop- 
ular largely  because  of  the  possibility  of  mathematical  pro- 
cedure. Leibnitz  developed  further  the  deductive  tech- 
nique. Spinoza  endeavored  to  extend  to  morals  this  method 
which  had  been  so  successful  in  other  lines  (Ethica  ordine 
geometrico  demanstrata) .  Even  Locke,  in  spite  of  his  own 
frank  limitation  of  the  extent  of  human  knowledge,  wrote : 
"I  doubt  not  but  if  we  could  discover  the  figure,  size,  tex- 
ture, and  motion  of  the  minute  constituent  parts  of  any 
two  bodies,  we  should  know  without  trial  several  of  their 
operations  one  upon  another,  as  we  do  now  the  properties 

57  IV,   54. 

58  IV,    61. 

59  I,  460. 
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of  a  square  or  a  triangle. "  ^°  The  two  important  phrases  in 
this  statement  by  Locke  are  without  trial  and  as  we  do  now 
the  properties  of  geometrical  figures.  More  and  more  the 
view  had  become  current  that  any  knowledge  worthy  of  the 
name  must  be  deductive,  mathematically  and  logically 
necessary,  a  priori. 

Hardly  a  voice  had  been  raised  against  this  view  except 
that  of  Berkeley,  and  Berkeley's  theological  interests  had 
prevented  his  being  taken  seriously  by  the  scientific  world. 
Hume  now  adopted  Berkeley's  idea,  separated  it  from 
theological  coloring  and  endeavored  to  drive  it  home  with 
greater  force.  "No  object  ever  discovers,  by  the  qualities 
which  appear  to  the  senses,  either  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced it,  or  the  effects  which  will  arise  from  it;  nor  can 
our  reason,  unassisted  by  experience,  ever  draw  any  in- 
ference concerning  real  existence  and  matter  of  fact. ' '  Or 
again :  ' '  Nor  does  any  man  imagine  that  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder  or  the  attraction  of  a  loadstone  could  ever  be 
discovered  by  arguments  a  priori. "  ^'^  Or  once  more : ' '  The 
understanding,  when  it  acts  alone,  and  according  to  its 
most  general  principles,  entirely  subverts  itself,  and  leaves 
not  the  lowest  degree  of  evidence  in  any  proposition,  either 
in  philosophy  or  common  life."*'^  Real  connections  mean 
to  Hume  connections  which  accord  with  the  commonly  ac- 
cepted principles  of  the  science  of  his  day;  they  are  "in- 
telligible" or  rational,  deductive,  and  such  that  their 
opposite  can  not  be  even  conceived.  Necessity,  in  the  sense 
in  which  Hume  denied  it,  is  logical  necessity.®^ 

60  Essay  concerning  the  human  understanding,  Book  IV,  chapter  III,   §  25. 

61  IV,  25. 

62  1,  547. 

63  A  beautiful  instance  of  complete  misunderstanding  of  Hume  on  this 
point  is  William  James's  treatment  of  Hume's  doctrine.  Cf.  The  principles  of 
psychology,  I,  254-5 ;  Essays  in  radical  etnpiricism,  42-4 ;  Some  problems  of 
philosophy,  196-201.  James  like  Hume  rejects  rationalistic  interpretations  of 
the  external  world  and  refuses  to  grant  that  the  connections  between  things 
are   "necessary."      The  type  of  connection  to  which  he  points  would  not  only 
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In  denying  the  existence  of  "real  connections"  in  that 
sense,  (a  sense  which  was  probably  more  intelligible  to  his 
contemporaries  than  to  most  people  to-day),  Hume  did  not 
deny  that  there  really  are  connections  and  relations  between 
objects  which  it  is  the  business  of  science  and  philosophy 
to  discover.  Experience  "assures  us  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. ' '  ®*  And  though  we  establish  those  laws  through 
experience,  we  none  the  less  reason  "justly  and  nat- 
urally. ' '  ®^  Perhaps  the  distinction  between  deductive  and 
inductive  procedure  comes  out  more  clearly  in  the  Enquiry 
than  in  the  Treatise,  because  of  the  distinction  in  the  for- 
mer of  those  works  between  ' '  relations  of  ideas  and  matters 
of  fact."  ^^  But  the  same  distinction  in  other  words  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Treatise.  Hume  speaks  of  and  accepts 
Locke's  distinction  between  knowledge  and  probability, 
with,  however,  a  modification  which  makes  the  causal  con- 
nections discovered  in  experience  more  than  mere  prob- 
ability. Human  reasonings  are  of  three  sorts:  knowledge, 
proofs,  and  probabilities.  The  first,  as  Locke  and  Hume 
agree,  arises  solely  from  the  comparison  of  ideas,  and  does 
not  go  beyond  the  discovery  of  certain  relations  between 
those  ideas.''"  The  second  comprises  many  of  our  argu- 
ments based  upon  our  discovery  of  the  laws  of  cause  and 

be  granted  but  insisted  upon  by  Hume,  i.e.  the  relations  represented  by  such 
words  as  in,  on,  of,  with,  but,  and,  if,  etc. 

64  IV,   105. 

65  I,   511. 

66  IV,   20. 

67  I,  373.  It  should  be  noticed  here  that  Hume  never  takes  into  con- 
sideration a  certain  important  problem  which  arises  in  this  connection.  Why 
is  it  that  we  do  and  can  apply  the  knowledge  of  ideas  to  the  real  world  of 
physical  fact?  Not  simply  do  we  discover  the  relations  between  the  ideas, 
but  we  know  them  to  be  the  relations  between  the  things  which  are  indicated 
by  the  ideas.  This  problem  is  real  for  the  empiricist  as  much  as  for  any  one. 
and  its  solution  would  reveal  a  great  deal  about  our  world.  It  is  a  problem 
of  both  logical  and  metaphysical  import,  and  might  well  be  called  an 
epistemological  problem.  But,  as  was  said  in  Not«  1  of  this  paper,  the  term 
epistemology  is  used  in  this  paper  exclusively  for  the  problem  of  how  we  know 
a  world  which  has  first  been  defined  so  as  to  be  unknowable. 
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effect,  and  is  "entirely  free  from  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty/"'* Probability  includes  the  arguments  of  an  un- 
certain or  tentative  nature.  What  more  evidence  could  be 
demanded  of  the  fact  that  Hume  accepted  the  reality  of 
the  discovered  connections  between  objects  just  as  much  as 
he  accepted  the  reality  of  the  discovered  objects?  Surely 
it  is  futile  to  quarrel  over  words,  and  to  insist  on  misinter- 
preting an  author  whose  language  does  not  at  all  times 
resemble  our  own.®^ 

In  conclusion  of  this  section,  it  must  be  repeated  that  the 
empirical  philosophy  above  outlined,  though  it  appears 
throughout  Hume's  writings,  is  never  presented  clearly 
or  without  mixture  with  the  other  epistemological  philo- 
sophy. None  the  less,  it  can  be  said  that  Hume  often  ac- 
cepts the  evidence  of  the  senses  at  face  value  as  putting 
us  in  touch  with  reality,  that  he  regards  this  evidence  as 
a  subject-matter  to  be  worked  with  but  not  to  be  accounted 

68  1,    423. 

69  It  would  be  relevant  to  note  in  this  connection  Hume's  consideration  of 
chance  in  the  Enquiry.  For  he  there  affirms  quite  explicitly  that  there  is 
"no  such  thing  as  Chance  in  the  world."  IV,  47.  Or  again:  "Nothing 
exists  without  a  cause  of  its  existence."  IV,  78.  The  Treatise  contains  no 
clear  enunciation  on  chance,  though  the  section  on  the  probability  of  causes 
speaks  of  the  fact  that  a  conclusion  can  sometimes  be  established  "on  one 
single  experiment,"  evidently  implying  the  uniform  operation  of  causes.  I, 
429.  Surely  there  is  no  contradiction  between  belief  in  the  universal 
presence  of  causes  and  the  denial  of  logical  necessity  in  nature.  Yet  critics 
have  often  claimed  that  the  Enquiry  was  a  retraction  by  Hume  of  his  real 
views,  so  that  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  use  it  only  to  reinforce  what  is 
quoted  from  the  Treatise.  Personally  I  can  not  agree  with  siich  a  view  of 
the  Enquiry,  though  I  have  not  wished  to  take  occasion  to  discuss  the  matter 
in  this  paper.  I  might  just  say  briefly  here  that  the  Enquiry  seems  to  me 
to  take  the  epistemological  point  of  view  less  seriously  and  less  persistently, 
even  though  it  makes  no  material  change  in  the  positions  indicated  in  the 
Treatise.  That  is,  though  Hume  still  had  no  solution  to  the  sceptical  outcome 
of  the  academic  puzzle  inherited  from  Locke,  he  was  less  interested  in  playing 
with  dialectic  and  less  concerned  with  his  inability  to  find  his  way  out  from  it. 
He  gives  us  in  the  Enquiry  a  less  mitigated  empiricism.  Yet  the  differences 
are  slight,  and  I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  generally  accepted  judgment  that 
the  Treatise  remains  by  far  the  more  searching  and  the  more  profound  of  the 
two  works. 
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for,  that  he  does  not  prejudice  his  subject-matter  by  calling 
it  perceptions  of  the  mind,  that  nature  consists  solely  of 
individual  or  particular  objects,  that  these  objects  are 
logically  distinct  from  each  other,  and  that  both  their  ex- 
istence and  their  connections  are  problematic  in  advance 
of  experience.  That  Hume  did  not  develop  this  empirical 
philosophy  and  straighten  out  the  opposition  between  it 
and  the  epistemological  philosophy,  is  due  probably,  not 
simply  to  the  long  months  of  study  vi^hich  he  gave  to  Locke 
and  Berkeley  during  the  formative  years  of  his  life,  but 
also  to  his  largely  negative  interest  in  empiricism.  For 
Hume's  empiricism  was  more  a  method  of  attack  upon  the 
Newtonian  world  and  a  critique  of  current  theological 
views  than  a  constructive  doctrine.  In  spite  of  giving  many 
constructive  suggestions,  he  was  not  primarily  concerned 
with  establishing  an  interpretation  of  the  world.  He  was 
more  interested  in  commenting  upon  the  method  employed 
by  others  than  in  giving  a  system  of  philosophy.  Hume 
was  controlled  by  his  animus  against  current  errors  rather 
than  by  a  desire  to  build  up  a  fresh  structure. 

Ill 

The  epistemological  and  empirical  strains  in  Hume's 
writings  were  never  brought  into  harmony,  but  often  led 
to  inconsistent  utterances  upon  important  points  of  philo- 
sophical theory.  Hume's  readers  have  nearly  always  read 
an  epistemological  meaning  into  the  most  empirical  pas- 
sages. It  seems  worth  while,  therefore,  to  comment  upon 
certain  expressions  used  by  Hume,  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  the  two  doctrines  of  an  external  world  and  of 
causation. 

The  denial  of  the  existence  of  "external  objects"  has 
two  different  meanings  in  Hume.  On  the  one  hand,  it 
means  that  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  in  objects  apart 
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from  the  consciousness  of  the  individual.  Neither  the 
senses  nor  the  reason  can  establish  the  reality  of  objects 
"distinct  from  the  mind  and  perception"  and  continuing 
in  existence  whether  perceived  or  not.'°  On  the  other 
hand,  the  denial  of  external  objects  means  only  the  com- 
monsense  insistence  that  we  have  no  warrant  for  believing 
in  a  different  order  and  realm  of  being  than  that  found  in 
experience.  The  most  casual  reading  of  the  Treatise  shows 
a  constant  supposition  of  objects  real  apart  from  being 
perceived,  of  nature  as  an  objective  environment  in  which 
man  has  to  operate,  of  material  things  as  more  permanent 
than  our  perceptions  of  them.  Hume 's  critics  have  usually 
supposed  that  the  denial  of  external  objects  was  incon- 
sistent with  this  realistic  supposition ;  and  they  have  often 
regarded  the  references  to  other  than  perceived  objects  as 
a  mere  manner  of  speech  which  Hume  did  not  mean  to 
have  taken  seriously.  But  in  this  second  sense  in  which 
external  objects  are  denied,  there  is  no  shadow  of  inconsis- 
tency with  the  affirmation  of  an  independently  real  world. 
Hume  denies  only  such  external  objects  as  the  meaning- 
less substances  postulated  by  Locke  as  causes  of  the  objects 
experienced,  showing  once  more  his  agreement  with  the 
Berkeleyan  criticism  of  Locke.  The  only  objects  we  know 
anything  about  are  those  perceived.  There  may  be  others, 
but  we  have  no  ideas  about  them,  and  waste  our  time  in 
arguing  concerning  them.  We  can  not  deny  the  possibility 
of  their  existence  ;  but  we  can  deny  the  possibility  of  knowl- 
edge of  their  existence.  We  can  not  affirm  the  existence 
of  an  order  of  beings  different  than  those  experienced ;  for 
"we  can  never  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  object  exists 
of  which  we  cannot  form  an  idea. ' '  ^^  We  can  not  hope 
even  to  imagine  another  order  of  beings;  for  it  is  "im- 
possible for  us  so  much  as  to  conceive  or  form  an  idea  of 

70  1,   479. 
711,   466. 
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anything  specifically  different  from  ideas  and  impres- 
sions. ' '  "  We  can  well  attribute  to  objects  different  rela- 
tions and  durations  than  those  in  which  we  now  perceive 
them  to  stand;  but  we  must  suppose  them  to  be  the  same 
sort  of  objects  still.  Proof  of  a  different  sort  of  object  is 
impossible  from  the  nature  of  the  case ;  for  all  proof  as  to 
matters  of  fact  rests  upon  experience,  and  in  experi- 
ence all  objects  are  of  course  those  perceived.  Neither 
of  these  two  meanings  of  the  term  "external  objects"  is 
consistently  maintained;  but  the  second  meaning  which 
fits  in  with  Hume's  empiricism  is  at  least  as  important  a 
part  of  his  thought  as  the  epistemological  meaning  of  the 
same  term. 

Likewise  there  is  variation  in  meaning  for  the  expressions 
in  which  Hume  contrasts  ''the  appearances  of  objects  to 
our  senses"  with  ''their  real  nature."  "  On  the  one  hand, 
Hume  speaks  of  appearance  and  reality  as  a  contrast  be- 
tween what  is  in  the  mind  and  what  is  the  outside  and 
independent  cause  of  the  mental  state.  The  references  to 
' '  secret  powers ' '  and  ' '  secret  natures ' '  in  the  Enquiry  ^* 
usually  incline  to  this  interpretation.  The  causes  and  na- 
tures are  secret  just  because  they  do  not  belong  to  the  order 
of  impressions  and  ideas  but  to  the  external  world  which 
is  forever  unknown.  And  in  the  Treatise  Hume  asserts 
even  more  plainly  that  he  will  make  no  attempt  to  account 
for  the  real  nature  and  operations  of  objects  but  only  for 
the  manner  in  which  objects  affect  the  senses,  on  the  ground 
that  the  former  attempt  would  be  ''beyond  the  reach  of 
human  understanding. "  '^^     On  the  other  hand,  Hume  gives 

72  1,   371. 

73  I,  368,   note. 

74 IV,  33,  36,  37.  Such  an  epistemological  interpretation  is  less  implied 
by  the  statement  that  "the  contrariety  of  events  may  not  proceed  from  any 
contingency  in  the  canse,  but  from  the  secret  operation  of  contrary  causes." 
IV,   71. 

75  I,   367. 
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an  entirely  different  meaning  to  the  contrast  between  ap- 
pearance and  reality.  By  appearance  he  designates  "the 
more  obvious  properties  of  external  objects, ' '  ''^  and  by 
reality  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  "there  may  be  several 
qualities  both  in  material  and  immaterial  objects  with 
which  we  are  utterly  unacquainted. ' '  '^^  That  is,  the  con- 
trast between  appearance  and  reality  is  a  matter  of  the 
incomplete  disclosure  of  the  nature  of  an  object  and  the 
full  nature  which  the  object  has.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  less 
and  the  more  within  the  same  realm  of  realities.  Even 
though  we  do  not  know  everything  there  is  to  know  about 
any  one  object,  our  knowledge  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it 
goes;  for  what  we  perceive  is  really  "the  qualities  of  the 
objects"  ^^  or  "those  external  properties  which  discover 
themselves  to  the  senses."  ''^  Just  as  we  can  not  prove  that 
objects  which  we  have  not  experienced  must  resemble  those 
of  which  we  have  had  experience,^"  so  we  can  not  go  from 
a  limited  experience  of  an  object  to  an  inference  as  to  its 
total  nature.  ' '  We  cannot  form  to  ourselves  a  just  idea  of 
the  taste  of  a  pineapple,  without  having  actually  tasted 
it. ' '  *^  That  is,  we  can  not  tell  from  looking  at  a  pine- 
apple what  it  tastes  and  smells  and  feels  like.  We  can  get 
beyond  the  present  data  of  sense  only  by  arguments  from 
cause  and  effect;  and  such  arguments  must  be  based  upon 
experience  only  and  can  never  advance  where  experience 
has  not  already  gone.®-     Thus  the  contrast  between  appear- 

76  IV,  85. 

77  1,  462. 

78  1,   372. 

79  1,   367. 

80  I,   392.  1 

81  I,   315. 

82  1,  377,  388;  IV,  24.  Cf.  IV,  67:  "It  seems  evident  that,  if  all  the 
scenes  of  nature  were  continually  shifted  in  such  a  manner  that  no  two  events 
bore  any  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  everj'  object  was  entirely  new  without 
any  similitude  to  whatever  had  been  seen  before,  we  should  never  in  that 
case  have  attained  the  least  idea  of  necessity,  or  of  a  connexion   among  these 
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anee  and  reality,  like  the  denial  of  external  objects,  has 
two  meanings,  and  is  consistent  with  Hume's  empiricism 
as  well  as  with  his  epistemological  point  of  view. 

Hume's  analysis  of  the  idea  of  causation  is,  more  con- 
sistently than  any  other  part  of  his  work,  based  upon  em- 
pirical assumptions;  but  it  has  been  supposed  by  most  of 
Hume's  critics  that  Hume  made  causation  a  non-physical 
and  purely  psychological  affair.  There  is  not  always  an 
epistemological  dualism  lurking  in  his  statements  that  ' '  we 
cannot  go  beyond  experience. "  ^^  Often  there  is  only  the 
empirical  honesty  which  recognizes  that  we  can  not  infer 
"the  nature  and  qualities  of  objects"  from  one  another, 
but  must  come  into  direct  contact  with  all  the  objects  by 
means  of  perception.^*  "There  is  no  single  phaenomenon, 
even  the  most  simple,  which  can  be  accounted  for  from  the 
qualities  of  the  objects,  as  they  appear  to  us,  or  which  we 
cou'd  foresee  without  the  help  of  our  memory  and  experi- 
ence. ' '  *^  Or,  as  he  puts  the  same  point  in  another  place : 
''Causes  and  effects  are  discoverable,  not  by  reason,  but  by 
experience."  ^^  Just  as  we  can  not  infer  the  coexistence 
of  qualities  in  the  same  object  in  advance  of  experience,  so 
we  can  not  determine  apart  from  experience  the  causal 
relations  of  contiguity,  succession,  and  constant  conjunc- 
tion. Hume  treats  cause  and  effect  as  a  discovered  fact  of 
experience,  which  he  emphatically  differentiates  from  the 
"necessary"  relationships  of  certain  ideas.  So  far  as  we 
can  determine,  the  world  is  arbitrarily  arranged,  not  as  a 
system  of  logical  entities,  but  as  a  collection  of  things  and 
laws  which  might  well  be  otherwise  than  they  are.  It  is 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  formal  logician,  not  from  the 

objects."  Yet  even  here,  Hume  does  not  deny  that  there  might  be  undis- 
covered causes  and  effects. 

83  I,  308. 

84  1,  509. 

85  1,   372. 

86  IV,  25. 
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point  of  view  of  an  investigator  of  physical  nature,  that 
Hume  asserts  that  ' '  any  thing  may  produce  any  thing. ' '  ^' 
For  as  he  elsewhere  explains:  "For  ought  we  can  deter- 
mine by  the  mere  ideas,  any  thing  may  be  the  cause  or 
effect  of  anj^  thing. ' '  ^^  We  soon  discover  in  manipulating 
natural  forces  that  they  are  just  what  they  are,  and  not 
otherwise;  but  as  reflective  thinkers  we  can  picture  other 
worlds  as  possible,  and  so  we  conclude  that  as  regards  our 
particular  world  ''there  is  no  foundation  for  any  conclu- 
sion a  priori."  ^^  Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
its  own  qualities,  an  object  might  be  followed  by  any 
effect  whatever;  only  considered  as  the  kind  of  thing  we 
have  handled  before,  is  it  probable  evidence  of  a  predicta- 
ble outcome.  In  other  words,  the  laws  of  nature  which  we 
formulate  in  terms  of  causation  tell  us  what  things 
we  have  in  our  world  and  how  they  behave,  but  not  why 
they  are  nor  what  determined  them  to  be  as  they  are.^° 

The  reason  why  Hume's  doctrine  of  causation  has  been 
given  a  psychological  interpretation  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  language  with  which  he  discusses  the  idea  of  neces- 
sity. "Necessity  ...  is  nothing  but  an  internal  im- 
pression of  the  mind.  .  .  .  Necessity  is  something  that 
exists  in  the  mind,  not  in  objects.  .  .  .  The  efficacy  or 
energy  of  causes  .  .  .  belongs  entirely  to  the  soul. ' '  ^^ 
Such  passages,  coupled  with  the  misunderstanding  of 
Hume's  denial  of  "real  connexions,"  have  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  Hume  regarded  causation  as  a  mere  habit  of 
mind  without  justification  in  nature.  That  this  supposi- 
tion is  incorrect  becomes  evident  if  one  considers  what 
Hume  is  aiming  at  in  his  section  on  "the  idea  of  necessary 
connexion. ' ' 

87  1,  466. 

88  I,   532. 

89  1,   531-532. 

90  IV,   27. 
911,  459-460. 
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In  addition  to  denying  that  nature  is  a  logical  system  of 
entities,  Hume  is  eager  to  attack  the  position  that  all  causal 
sequences  are  evidences  for  the  activity  of  the  divine  will. 
The  investigations  of  nature  in  the  eighteenth  century  had 
often  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  causality  and  will 
were  equivalent.  Even  if  "the  efficacy  of  second  causes" 
was  maintained,  the  source  of  this  efficacy  was  regarded  as 
supernatural;  and  often,  as  in  the  case  of  "the  Cartesians 
in  particular,"  the  fact  of  natural  causes  was  denied  and 
all  events  were  directly  attributed  "to  a  supreme  spirit  or 
deity  ...  as  the  only  active  being  in  the  universe, 
and  as  the  immediate  cause  of  every  alteration  in  mat- 
ter. "  ^2  It  was  Hume 's  method  of  attack,  in  this  case  as 
so  often  elsewhere,  to  inquire  whence  the  idea  of  necessity 
was  obtained.  Necessity  was  sjmonymous  with  power, 
force,  efficacy,  agency,  etc.  f^  and  the  whole  edifice  of 
rationalistic  supernaturalism  rested  upon  this  idea.  As 
opposed  to  the  rationalists,  Hume  wishes  to  point  out  that 
the  idea  of  necessity  has  an  empirical  origin,  and  that  this 
empirical  origin  is  not  any  object  or  conjunction  of  objects, 
but  a  habit  of  mind  due  to  the  frequent  repetition  of  cer- 
tain sequences  in  our  experience.  Then  it  is  possible  to 
conclude  that  this  idea  of  necessity  is  of  no  use  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  nature,  and  can  not  be  legitimately  employed 
to  build  up  a  metaphysics  of  divine  creation  and  prov- 
idence. The  idea  is  not  a  clue  to  the  proper  understanding 
of  nature.  As  soon  as  we  try  to  view  nature  as  governed 
by  necessity,  we  are  ' '  led  astray  by  a  false  philosophy. ' '  ^* 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  denying 
necessity  or  power  to  nature,  Hume  did  not  deny  the  reg- 
ularity of  coexistence  and  sequence  in  nature;  that  is,  he 
did  not  deny  that  correlation  of  various  factors,  which, 

92  1,  453-455. 

93  1,   451. 

94  1,  462. 
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increasingly  since  his  day,  has  become  the  accredited  scien- 
tific conception  of  causality.  The  point  of  Hume's  treat- 
ment of  the  idea  of  necessary  connection  is  that  we  have  no 
warrant  for  interpreting  nature  after  a  propensity,  habit, 
or  custom  of  our  own.  Habit  is  but  one  among  many  facts 
which  we  discover.  It  is  not  a  key  to  other  facts.  We  do 
not  know  why  the  mind  is  governed  by  habits.  ' '  The  unit- 
ing principle  among  our  internal  perceptions  is  as  unintel- 
ligible as  that  among  external  objects,  and  is  not  known  to 
us  any  other  way  than  by  experience. ' '  ^^  Like  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  habit  is  to  be  resolved  into  the  "original 
qualities  of  human  nature,  which  I  pretend  not  to  ex- 
plain. ' '  ^^  From  habit  we  can  make  no  legitimate  inferences 
about  objects.  It  is  the  function  of  a  philosopher  to  show 
what  effects  flow  from  habit  but  not  to  inquire  into  its 
causes.  Human  nature  might  have  been  differently  con- 
structed; but  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  realize  that  it  is 
as  it  is,  and  that  it  then  eventuates  in  certain  consequences. 
Hence  this  criticism  of  human  nature  as  the  source  of  the 
idea  of  necessity,  so  far  from  involving  a  rejection  of  na- 
tural causation,  is  meant  by  Hume  as  a  support  therefor. 
It  was  those  who  treated  causality  as  a  necessary  power 
who  then  went  on  to  deny  all  causes  except  the  divine  will. 
If  necessity  is  seen  to  be  a  matter  of  human  propensity, 
there  is  no  basis  for  super-naturalism,  and  the  facts  of 
contiguity,  succession,  and  constant  conjunction  remain 
exactly  what  they  are  discovered  in  experience  to  be.  The 
thorough  empiricism  of  Hume  is  unmistakable  in  the  sec- 
tions on  causation,  and  the  epistemologieal  and  sceptical 
considerations  seem  to  be  entirely  forgotten.  "As  to  what 
may  be  said,  that  the  operations  of  nature  are  independent 
of  our  thought  and  reasoning,  I  allow  it ;  and  accordingly 
have  observ'd,  that  objects  bear  to  each  other  the  relations 

95  I,    463. 

96  1,   321. 
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of  contiguity  and  succession;  that  like  objects  may  be  ob- 
serv'd  in  several  instances  to  have  like  relations;  and  that 
all  this  is  independent  of,  and  antecedent  to  the  operations 
of  the  understanding."  ^^ 

IV 

Hume  gives  his  Treatise  the  sub-title :  ' '  Being  an  attempt 
to  introduce  the  experimental  method  of  reasoning  into 
moral  subjects."  Two  terms  in  that  description  of  the 
task  to  which  he  set  himself  call  for  comment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  concern  is  with  moral  subjects. 
But  moral  subjects  include  far  more  than  what  we  mean 
today  by  ethics.  Moral  subjects  are  those  in  which  math- 
ematical certainty  is  not  possible.  In  the  Treatise  Hume 
includes  mathematics,  natural  philosophy  (physics),  nat- 
ural religion,  as  well  as  morals,  aesthetics  and  politics.^^  In 
the  Enquiry  he  excludes  mathematics  from  the  list,  but 
makes  no  further  change. ^^  Even  metaphysics  is  a  moral 
subject. ^°°  For  in  all  such  sciences  we  can  accomplish 
nothing  by  a  priori  considerations.  There  are,  Hume  tells 
us,  all  imaginable  degrees  of  assurance  in  the  various  mat- 
ters with  which  men  are  concerned,  and  these  degrees  run 
''from  the  highest  certainty  to  the  lowest  species  of  moral 
evidence. "  ^''^  That  is,  reasoning  is  of  two  sorts,  demon- 
strative and  moral,  and  as  the  editions  of  the  Eriquiry  in 
1748  and  1751  further  explain,  moral  means  probable.^"^ 
** Moral  evidence"  ^°^  is  evidence  which  establishes  a  pre- 

97  I,  462-463. 

98  I,  307. 

99  Yet  in  one  place  Hume  .seems  to  classify  physics  with  geometry  among 
the  demonstrative  sciences.  It  is  hard  to  conclude  that  this  is  other  than  a 
slip   in   writing   or    printing.      It    can    hardly   represent   Hume's    real    opinion. 

rv,  51. 

100  IV,  51.  Of  course  Hume  has  no  intent  here  of  implying  that  we  can 
draw  ethical  implications  from  our  metaphysical  conclusions. 

101  IV,   89. 

102  IV,  31. 

103  IV,  74. 
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sumption.  Moral  subjects  are  those  in  which  conclusions 
of  an  indubitable  sort  can  not  be  hoped  for,  though  we  may 
nevertheless  have  arguments  which  "leave  no  room  for 
doubt  or  opposition. ' '  ^°*  In  matters  of  fact  moral  evidence 
is  all  we  can  secure :  and  so  metaphysics  as  well  as  physics, 
aesthetics,  or  politics,  since  it  deals  with  matters  of  fact, 
must  be  content  with  an  empirical  procedure.  Of  course 
metaphysicians  have  not  been  often  content  to  pursue  the 
only  sound  method;  but  when  they  try  to  proceed  by 
"demonstrations,"  they  only  give  us  "abstract"  theories 
and  bring  philosophy  into  disrepute.^*'^  Failure  to  renew 
the  appeal  to  facts  instead  of  reasoning  from  ideas  is  but 
a  shelter  for  superstition,  and  destroys  the  possibility  of 
making  metaphysics  a  science. 

In  the  second  place,  Hume  announces  his  resolution  to 
keep  himself  to  the  experimental  method,  or  the  method  of 
appealing  to  perceived  facts.  And  since  he  considered  him- 
self one  of  the  first  to  apply  this  method  widely,  he  in- 
tended to  stress  his  method  of  procedure  more  than  the 
conclusions  to  which  it  would  lead.  It  is  interesting  to 
remember  this  point  in  reading  the  first  book  of  the  Trea- 
tise. Hume  is  inquiring,  not  so  much  whether  there  are 
existences  beyond  the  present  testimony  of  the  senses,  as 
how  and  why  we  can  know  that  there  are;  and  when  he 
determines  what  we  believe  for  a  certain  reason,  he  does 
not  always  mean  to  I'eject  the  beliefs  so  set  up.  We  of 
course  find  that  our  rules  for  judging  of  cause  and  eiffect 
"are  form'd  on  the  nature  of  our  understanding,  and  on 
our  experience  of  its  operations."  ^°'  But  we  surely  would 
not  want  rules  whereby  a  different  sort  of  being  with  a 
different  sort  of  nature  should  proceed.  We  find  also  that 
imagination  rather  than  reason  is  the  basis  of  our  beliefs 

104  IV,  47,  note. 

105  IV,   5,   8,   13. 

106  I,  445.     Cf.  I,  473. 
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in  some  eases ;  but  we  are  only  fortunate,  not  handicapped, 
on  that  account,  since  reason  is  slow,  is  not  present  at  all 
ages,  and  is  extremely  susceptible  to  error,  whereas  imag- 
ination is  often  controlled  by  our  past  experience  of  facts. ^'^'^ 
"Had  ideas  no  more  union  in  the  fancy  than  objects  seem 
to  have  to  the  understanding,  we  cou'd  never  draw  any 
inference  from  causes  to  effects,  nor  repose  belief  in  any 
matter  of  fact. ' '  ^°^  But  since  we  find  that  the  imagination 
is  often  suited  to  guide  us  in  the  Avorld  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  we  have  in  it  a  valuable  tool.  In  other  words, 
the  discovery  of  the  psychological  mechanism  of  belief  is 
not  a  repudiation  of  its  validity  on  many  points,  but  only 
a  warning  that  its  suggestions  must  be  checked  up  by  fur- 
ther observed  facts.^°^ 

It  must  be  at  once  added  that  Hume  does  not  on  these  two 
points  remain  a  consistent  empiricist  any  more  than  he 
does  on  others.  The  scope  of  moral  subjects  shrinks  to 
include  merely  the  sciences  of  man's  mental  life,  as  soon  as 
Hume  becomes  epistemological  and  is  thus  confined  to  a 
consideration  of  the  impressions  and  ideas  within  the  mind. 
That  is,  the  sole  knowledge  possible  turns  out  to  be  psychol- 
ogy. The  experimental  method  also  becomes  merely  a 
handling  of  mental  facts,  as  it  is  supposed  that  no  other 
facts  are  available  to  the  philosopher.  And  the  imagina- 
tion is  scorned  as  a  delusive  faculty  which  mistakes  its 
subjective  fictions  for  pictures  of  a  realm  beyond  the  mind 
which  imagination  can  of  course  never  attain. 

Hume's  fundamental  error  is  his  inability  to  distinguish 
two  things  which  are  separable,  namely  the  two-fold  ap- 

107  IV,  47. 

108  1,  393. 

109  There  is  a  problem  here,  similar  to  that  mentioned  in  Note  67,  which 
Hume  did  not  attack.  This  problem  might  again  be  called  epistemological, 
in  a  broader  sense  of  that  term  than  that  given  it  in  this  paper.  Why  are 
the  mental  habits  of  human  beings  so  well  suited  to  guide  them  in  knowing 
and  in  handling  nature?  The  metaphysical  and  logical  implications  of  a 
solution  of  this  problem  would  be   far-reaching. 
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proaeh  to  philosophical  problems  and  the  consequent  two- 
fold ambiguous  use  of  certain  terms.  In  many  passages 
perception  is  for  Hume  only  a  methodological  concept,  and 
indicates  that  truth  is  to  be  obtained  by  such  empiricism 
as  Bacon  had  advocated.""  In  other  passages  perception 
is  for  him  also  an  ontological  concept,  and  indicates  a  kind 
of  being  which  shuts  man  off  not  merely  from  knowledge  of 
other  kinds  of  being  but  even  from  the  possibility  of  know- 
ing Avhether  there  are  other  kinds.  Similarly  experience 
is  at  times  a  reminder  that  the  human  imagination  must  be 
disciplined  by  an  appeal  to  concrete  facts,  and  at  other 
times  a  subject-matter  which,  for  a  philosopher  interested 
in  the  world  of  nature,  proves  to  be  more  of  a  curse  than  a 
blessing.  On  account  of  such  ambiguities  as  these,  Hume 
failed  to  form  a  consistent  and  adequate  method  or  to  pro- 
cure a  satisfactory  view  of  the  world  and  of  man's  life 
therein. 

The  dual  approach  to  philosophical  problems  in  Hume's 
writings  is  a  natural  consequence  of  his  age.  Modem  philo- 
sophy had  originally  been  most  fundamentally  concerned 
with  method.  Francis  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Locke  had 
sought  the  way  to  follow  in  the  search  for  truth.  Then 
because  of  certain  assumptions  of  a  psychological  sort,  pre- 
sent to  a  limited  extent  in  Descartes  and  even  more  in 
Locke,  there  arose  the  metaphysical  question  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  independently  external  world.  Hume  shows 
these  two  interests  in  a  confusion  typical  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  his  work  has  been  very  largely  responsible 
for  handing  on  the  confusion  to  our  own  day."^     For  since 

-10  Cf.  the  references  in  Hume  to  Bacon.     IV,    107,   207. 

Ill  E.g.,  J.  S.  Mill,  though,  realistic  and  empirical  in  the  bulk  of  his 
Logic,  becomes  involved  in  epistemological  difficulties  in  other  works.  William 
James  and  the  Jamesian  pragmatists  constantly  vacillate  between  a  frank 
and  naturalistic  realism,  and  a  curious  subjectivism  in  which  there  is  often 
no  mind  for  mental  states  to  exist  in.  The  critical  realists  are  the  latest 
instance  of  the  lamentable  result  of  taking  the  empirical  method  as  confining 
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Hume's  day,  empiricisni  which  means  a  deference  for  facts 
has  usually  been  uncertain  whether  there  are  any  facts, 
other  than  one's  own  mental  states,  to  defer  to.  The  em- 
piricist, when  he  becomes  involved  in  epistemological  sub- 
jectivism, is  worse  off  than  the  rationalist;  for  he  has  no 
first  principles  by  which  to  transcend  the  limitations  of  his 
own  mind.  He  is  like  Moses  standing  on  the  mountain 
trying  to  peer  into  the  Promised  Land,  forbidden  to  enter 
where  he  so  longs  to  go ;  and  like  Moses  he  is  often  destined 
to  an  unknown  grave  outside  the  limits  of  the  coveted 
realm. 

V 

The  interpretation  of  Hume's  writings  which  has  been 
given  above  would  change  the  customary  clas.sification  of 
him  and  the  customary  position  assigned  to  him  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  He  can  not  be  properly  classified 
as  either  a  subjectivist  or  a  sceptic,  though  he  is  both  at 
times  and  in  part.^^^    His  place  in  the  historical  develop- 

one  to  psychological  states  as  the  only  immediate  material  present  to  the 
mind;  and  they  would  be  forced,  if  they  developed  their  method  consistently, 
to  repudiate  metaphysics  as  impossible.  Tet  in  spite  of  this  historical  situa- 
tion, it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  any  logical  connection  between  em- 
piricism and  epistemology. 

112  Yet  such  an  interpretation  has  been  all  but  universal;  it  is  the  ex- 
clusive one  suggested  by  T.  H.  Green,  the  best  commentator  on  Hume's 
Treatise,  by  Thomas  Huxley,  the  best  enthusiastic  advocate  of  Hume's  work, 
and  by  W.  R.  Sorley,  the  best  historian  of  English  philosophy.  E.g.,  Green 
speaks  of  Hume's  scepticism  as  "a  doctrine  founded  on  the  testimony  of  the 
senses,  which  ends  by  showing  that  the  senses  testify  to  nothing."  {General 
Introdu-cticn  to  Hume's  Treatise,  §  154.)  Again,  Sorley  asserts  that  Hume 
"will  assume  nothing  about  external  reality,"  and  supposes  that  Hume  has 
nothing  else  to  say  than  that  "any  assertion  of  a  causal  connection  —  the 
whole  structure  of  natural  science  therefore  —  is  simply  a  misinterpretation  of 
certain  mental  processes."  (History  of  English  Philosophy,  172,  177.) 
Both  of  these  critics  regard  Hume  as  building  solely  on  the  Lockian  principle 
that  we  know  but  mental  states.  (Cf.  Green,  §  2,  and  Sorley,  172.)  Then 
Hiixley,  working  from  this  same  assumption,  practically  turns  Hume  into  a 
psychophysical  parallelist  I  Probably  such  one-sided  interpretations  of  a  man 
whose  thought  contains  quite  other  and  much  more  important  elements  are 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  these  critics  themselves  accept  the  Lockian  principle, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  they  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
meaning  which  certain  difficult  terms  had  in  Hume's  own  usage. 
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ment  of  modern  thought  can  perhaps  be  best  indicated  in 
the  light  of  the  two  fundamental  axioms  of  the  classical 
British  tradition.  Locke  laid  down  the  first  axiom  that 
the  things  we  immediately  perceive  are  ideas  which  exist 
only  in  the  mind.  Berkeley  accepted  this  axiom,  and  added 
the  second  axiom  that  the  things  we  immediately  perceive 
are  the  real  things. ^^^  Hume  at  times  follows  Berkeley  in 
accepting  both  these  axioms,  though  he  shows  clearly  that 
he  regards  the  outcome  of  this  position  to  be  false  and  un- 
acceptable, even  though  he  can  not  escape  the  dialectic  of 
the  position.  But  at  other  times  he  operates  with  only  the 
second  axiom,  never,  to  be  sure,  explicitly  rejecting  or 
arguing  against  the  first  axiom,  but  nevertheless  discussing 
the  real  world  about  us  in  terms  which  make  the  first  axiom 
altogether  irrelevant  and  ridiculous.  For  in  so  far  as 
"perception"  and  "experience"  are  methodological  and 
not  ontological  concepts,  the  procedure  brings  one  in  con- 
tact with  realities  which  are  given  as  both  objective  and 
real,  and  the  question  of  the  mental  status  of  these  realities 
would  not  arise  at  all. 

This  conclusion  does  not  mean  that  the  critics  of  Hume 
are  not  justified  in  calling  him  subjectivist  and  sceptic. 
For  subjective  and  sceptical  elements  are  clearly  found  in 
his  thought,  and  come  to  the  surface  at  frequent  intervals 
throughout  his  writings.  Certainly  Hume  deserves  all  the 
caustic  reproaches  of  his  critics  when  he  says  such  things 
as  the  following :  ' '  This  maxim  is  that  an  object  may  exist 
and  yet  he  no  where :  and  I  assert  that  this  is  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  that  the  greatest  part  of  beings  do  and  must  exist 
after  this  manner.""*  Such  a  statement  would  reduce 
Hume  to  a  position  akin  to  that  of  J.  S.  Mill  in  his  attack 
on  the  philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,   a  position 

313  The  language  in  which  these  two  axioms  are  here  stated  is  taken  from 
the  well-known  passage  near  the  close  of  Berkeley's  Third  Dialogue  between 
Eylas  and  Philonous.     Fraser's  edition,  I,  484. 

114  1,   520.     Cf.  I,  461. 
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which  could  well  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  ideas  are 
the  function  of  body  and  there  is  no  body.  But  such  a 
position  is  taken  by  Hume  only  when  in  despair  he  sees 
through  to  the  logical  consequences  of  premises  which  he 
elsewhere  does  not  use.  The  original  in  Hume,  the  pro- 
found and  the  significant,  has  seldom  been  grasped  and  has 
slightly  influenced  the  history  of  modern  thought.  Kant's 
Critique  of  pure  reason,  in  so  far  as  it  is  taken  as  an 
answer  to  Hume,  is  irrelevant  to  anything  except  that  side 
of  Hume  which  was  based  on  the  Lockian  axiom;  and 
Keid's  attempt  to  refute  the  Humian  scepticism  was  less 
penetrating  than  the  part  of  Hume's  work  which  Reid 
altogether  failed  to  take  into  account.  The  empirical  tra- 
dition in  philosophy  since  Hume  and  down  to  the  present 
time  continued  almost  exclusively  to  exercise  its  wits  on 
the  dialectic  which  Hume  formulated  on  the  Lockian  basis 
Empiricism  has  been  so  largely  tied  up  with  a  subjective 
epistemology  that  realism,  where  advocated  at  all,  has  been 
a  venture  of  faith.  Realistic  philosophy  has  at  times  ex- 
hibited great  cleverness  in  finding  ways  of  circumventing 
Hume's  scepticism,  though  accepting  the  postulates  which 
made  a  passage  from  subjective  mental  contents  to  an  exter- 
nal world  a  dubious  procedure.  Seldom  have  philosophers 
been  aware  that  a  wholly  different  approach  to  a  realistic 
analysis  of  experience,  not  to  be  sure,  presented  with  clar- 
ity nor  developed  with  confidence,  was  none  the  less  first 
announced  to  modern  times  in  the  pages  of  Hume's  Trea- 
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An  intelligent  reader  requires  no  training  in  history  or 
metaphysics  to  recognize  that  Fichte  and  Schelling, 
Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  and  Schopenhauer  belong  to  the 
same  philosophical  family.  For  he  can  observe  that  they 
are  united  in  language,  not  merely  as  members  of  the  same 
nation,  but  also  in  a  closer  way  as  are  the  members  of  a 
single  household,  where  a  common  inheritance,  common 
impressions,  and  constant  interchange  with  one  another 
combine  to  develop  a  characteristic  conversation.  These 
men  are  the  authors  of  a  definite  genre  in  philosophical 
literature.  But  though  a  layman  will  recognize  the  kin- 
ship of  these  writers,  noticing  similarities  in  the  content 
and  form  of  their  works,  it  is  a  far  different  matter,  and 
difficult  even  for  the  expert,  to  find  epithets  appropriately 
describing  the  common  features  of  this  group.  "Idealism," 
says  Windelband,  "is  the  common  character,"  ^  and  this  is 
the  epithet  generally  selected.  There  is  no  need  to  quarrel 
with  this  well-established  term;  the  only  need  is  to  under- 
stand it.  For  the  more  exactly  we  acquaint  ourselves  with 
these  philosophers,  the  more  perplexed  we  become  as  to  the 
meaning  of  idealism.'^ 

This  perplexity  does  not  arise  merely  because  the  same 
term  is  applied  to  thinkers  who  differ  radically  on  many 

1  Windelband,  W.,  A  history  of  philosophy,  p.   569. 

2  The  subject-matter  of  this  paper  is  the  philosophizing  of  a  certain  group 
of  men,  and  the  term  idealism  is  used  as  a  blanket-term  to  cover  that  subject- 
matter,  rather  than  with  reference  to  a  particular  doctrine. 
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crucial  points.  Each  of  these  philosophers,  taken  separate- 
ly, is  difficult  to  understand,  so  that  if  they  were  all  alike, 
our  problem  would  be  simplified,  but  not  solved.  It  is  not 
easy  to  define  the  purpose  or  the  real  achievement  in  the 
speculations  of  any  one  of  them.  What  relation  is  there 
between  the  experience  of  these  idealist  philosophers  and 
the  transcendental  ideas  discussed  in  their  systems?  Do 
these  ideas  function  like  scientific  concepts,  like  ideals  of 
life,  or  how?  This  is  the  fundamental  problem  stated  in 
its  most  general  terms. 

We  may  catch  the  sense  of  this  problem  from  Fichte  and 
from  the  language,  for  example,  with  which  he  introduces 
his  lectures  on  the   Characteristics  of  the  Present  Age. 

Ein  philosophisches  Gemalde  des  gegenwartigen  Zeitalters  ist  es, 
was  diese  Vortrage  versprechen.  Philosophisch  aber  kann  nur  die- 
jenige  Ansicht  genannt  werden,  welehe  ein  vorliegendes  Mannigfal- 
tiges  der  Erfahrung  auf  die  Einheit  des  Einen  gemeinsehaftlichen 
Prinzips  zuriickfiihrt,  und  wiederum  aus  dieser  Einheit  jedes  Man- 
nigfaltige  erschopfend  erklart  und  ableitet.  .  .  .  Der  Philosoph, 
der  sieh  die  Aufgabe  einer  solchen  Beschreibung  setzte,  wiirde  un- 
abhangig  von  aller  Erfahrung  einen  Begriff  des  Zeitalters,  der  als 
Begriff  in  gar  keiner  Erfahrung  vorkommen  kann,  aufsuchen,  und 
die  Weisen,  wie  dieser  Begriff  in  der  Erfahrung  eintritt,  als  die 
notwendigen  Phanomene  dieses  Zeitalters  darlegen ;  und  er  wiirde  in 
dieser  Darlegung  die  Phanomene  begreiflich  erschopft,  und  sie  in  der 
Notwendigkeit  ihres  Zusammenhanges  untereinander  vermittelst  ihres 
gemeinsamen  Grundbegriffs  abgeleitet  haben.s 

William  Smith  has  translated  this  passage.  I  have  tried 
it  also,  but  would  not  attempt  it  again.  For  not  only  the 
terminology  needs  explanation  ;  the  thought  itself  is  obscure. 
Does  Fichte  mean  that  we  could  predict  every  event  of  the 
age  if  we  knew  its  "Begriff?"  Or  does  he  mean  that  we 
could  predict  only  certain  characteristics  of  the  a^e,  the 
kinds  of  phenomena  it  will  exhibit,  rather  than  the  individ- 
ual events  themselves?     Or  does  he  mean  something  still 

3  Fichte,  J.  G.,  Werke,  v.  IV,  p.  398   (PhDosophische  Bibliothek). 
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less  definite,  namely  that  this  "Begriff"  somehow  illum- 
inates and  makes  intelligible  all  the  phenomena  of  the  age  ? 
When  we  ask  questions  like  these,  it  appears  that  the  key 
words  of  the  passage  are  slightly  ambiguous.  Several 
phrases  seem  to  promise  a  scientific  formula  from  which 
accurate  deductions  can  be  made,  but  taking  the  passage 
as  a  whole,  we  have  no  guarantee  of  anything  more  definite 
than  a  simultaneous  discussion  of  certain  historic  events 
and  a  general  idea  in  some  way  relevant  to  them.  But 
how  it  is  relevant  remains  to  be  discovered. 

A  similar  obscurity  characterizes  the  philosophizing  of 
Fiehte's  idealistic  contemporaries.  Our  quotation  is  not 
intended  to  focus  attention  upon  him,  but  merely  to  illus- 
trate concretely  the  sort  of  difficulty  which  causes  us  to 
believe  that  such  philosophizing  needs  interpretation.  To 
catch  the  significance  of  transcendental  ideas  is  never  easy ; 
it  requires  an  extensive  familiarity  with  the  background 
against  which  they  are  beheld,  and  also  some  acquaintance 
with  the  experience  of  beholding  them.  There  is  the  dang- 
er of  being  transported  into  the  belief  that  we  are  beholding 
God  Himself,  or,  if  we  are  naturalistically  inclined,  of 
thinking  that  we  see  nothing  at  all.  But  neither  of  these 
two  attitudes  is  serious  or  refined  enough  to  make  a  real 
understanding  of  idealism  possible.  By  further  concrete 
illustrations  showing  some  of  the  most  characteristic  reac- 
tions of  the  idealistic  philosophers  to  the  whole  setting  in 
which  their  speculation  developed,  we  may  hope,  if  not  to 
reach  such  an  understanding,  at  least  to  suggest  what  it 
involves. 

Some  aspects  of  the  setting  in  which  the  idealistic  philo- 
sophies of  Germany  arose  have  been  described  frequently, 
especially  the  epistemological  dilemmas  and  the  religious 
problems.  Sometimes  Immanuel  Kant  has  been  singled 
out  as  the  pivot  around  which  everything  turned,  and  a 
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familiarity  with  his  thought  regarded  as  sufficient  prepara- 
tion for  the  understanding  of  the  philosophers  who  suc- 
ceeded him.  Did  not  he  himself  say  that  he  would  effect 
a  Copernican  revolution  in  philosophy?  From  Kant  in- 
deed the  idealistic  philosophers  received  a  great  sugges- 
tion, which  erystalized  their  own  dim  suspicions,  and 
showed  them  how  to  develop  their  inchoate  thoughts.  In 
order  to  understand  these  suspicions,  however,  and  the  orig- 
inal difficulties  of  the  idealists  (which  were  not  the  same  as 
Kant's),  we  must  refer  not  to  Kant,  but  rather  to  a  wider 
situation,  on  which  he  commented.  We  need  to  consider 
the  general  philosophic  orientation  of  enlightened  men  in 
western  Europe  towards  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 
Though  it  is  impossible  to  chart  this  completely,  neverthe- 
less certain  important  features  must  be  mentioned. 

The  18th  century  seems  to  have  come  nearer  to  the  pos- 
session of  an  orthodox  Weltanschauung  than  any  other 
period  since  the  distintegration  of  the  mediaeval  synthesis. 
The  earliest  critics  of  mediaeval  philosophy  differed  widely 
in  their  own  beliefs.  But  by  1750  considerable  agreement 
appears  to  have  been  reached  among  educated  people  as  to 
the  character  of  the  universe  and  man's  estate  therein. 
This  new  orthodoxy  derived  its  chief  inspiration  from  the 
progressive  discoveries  in  the  natural  sciences.  An  old 
print  showing  Sir  Isaac  Newton  refulgent  amid  his  planets 
bears  this  legend : 

See  the  great  Newton,  He  who  first  surveyed 
The  plan,  by  which  the  Universe  was  made. 

And  not  only  the  plan  by  which  the  universe  was  made, 
but  also  the  ends  for  which  it  was  intended  were  becoming 
known.  For  by  applying  the  methods  of  physical  science 
to  psychology  and  morals,  to  politics  and  economics,  the 
laws  of  human  nature  and  of  happiness  could  be  discovered. 
Descartes'  advice  "never  to  form  a  judgment  on  anything 
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without  having  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  it"* 
now  appeared  not  only  sound,  but  also  easy  to  follow.  And 
the  German  philosopher  Mendelssohn  describes  the  result 
in  terms  like  these : 

After  so  many  centuries  of  barbarism,  in  which  human  reason  has 
had  to  bow  before  superstition  and  tyranny,  philosophy  at  length 
sees  better  days.  By  means  of  a  happy  observation  of  Nature,  aU 
branches  of  human  knowledge  have  made  considerable  progress.  In 
this  way  we  have  even  learnt  to  know  our  own  souls  better.  Through 
a  more  exact  observation  of  their  actions  and  passions  several  data 
have  been  established,  and  from  these  it  is  possible,  by  means  of 
an  approved  method,  to  draw  correct  conclusions.  The  leading  truths 
of  natural  religion  have,  thanks  to  this  improvement  in  philosophy, 
attained  to  a  certainty  which  eclipses  all  the  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cients.5 

By  less  temperate  spirits  than  Mendelssohn  the  approved 
methods  of  science,  the  canons  of  "sound  reason"  had  been 
carried  into  every  sphere,  and  the  correct  rules  for  cookery 
and  dress,  as  well  as  for  writing  the  best  poetry  were  al- 
ready published. 

Although  progress  in  the  sciences  was  constantly  accel- 
erated, the  optimism  of  the  18th  century,  its  agreement 
and  assurance  in  metaphysics  and  theology  did  not  last. 
Hume  and  Kant  are  not  alone  responsible  for  this  change. 
Their  achievement  was  unique ;  they  were  able  to  explain 
why  the  methods  of  science  did  not  suffice  to  solve  certain 
ultimate  problems,  nor  to  establish  theological  dogmas. 
But  more  normal  was  the  experience  of  many  scientists 
who  perceived  this  fact  in  the  course  of  a  day's  work,  with- 
out analyzing  the  concept  of  cause  or  propounding  the 
antinomies  of  pure  reason.  And  to  the  experience  of  these 
scientists  must  be  added  that  of  poets  like  Goethe,  who 
knew  they  could  not  write  by  Gottsched  's  rules,  and  that  of 

4  Descartes,  R.,  Meditations,  IV,  p.  178    (Haldane  and  Ross  edition,  v.   1.) 

5  Mendelssohn,  M.,  Phadon  (postscript),  quoted  by  Hoffding  in  his  History 
of  Philosophy,  v.  II,  p.  14. 
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men  like  Fichte,  who  found  it  impossible  to  discover  the 
vocation  of  man  (or  their  own  vocations  in  particular)  by 
any  moral  calculus  whether  using  Lutheran  or  Wolffian 
formulas.  Thus,  moral  standards,  the  rules  for  writing 
poetry,  and  the  plan  by  which  the  universe  was  made  were 
all  in  doubt.  Yet  astronomic  knowledge  had  increased,  ex- 
tensive social  and  political  reforms  were  begun,  and  better 
poems  written  than  any  ever  made  in  Germany  before. 
Such  a  situation  naturally  invited  fresh  philosophizing. 

The  idealistic  philosophies  did  make  a  fresh  beginning ; 
they  possess  a  radical  novelty.*^  In  them  man  surveys  the 
universe  anew,  though  not  in  the  Newtonian  fashion.  Con- 
templating his  attempt  to  find  the  plan  by  which  the  uni- 
verse was  made,  his  quest  for  moral  standards,  his  poetic 
frenzies,  he  delineates  the  realm  disclosed  ia  these  experi- 
ences. This  realm  becomes  his  universe,  an  incommensur- 
able, absolutely  spiritual  domain,  which  human  purposes 
rather  than  astronomic  principles  must  render  intelligible. 

Such  a  revolution  in  philosophy  is  natural  in  a  revolu- 
tionary time,  when  ultimate  finalities  are  questioned.  The 
individual  is  excited  by  his  experience ;  he  is  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  examines  his  own  breast.''  But  in 
order  really  to  understand  the  philosophic  situation,  when 
the  18th  century  heavens  fell,  we  need  a  concrete  illustra- 
tion. And  a  very  instructive  one  is  furnished  by  the 
career  of  that  eccentric  "wizard  of  the  north,"  ^  Johann 

6  Not  only  because  of  Kant,  in  my  opinion. 

7  Fichte's  summons  to  introspection:  "Attend  to  thyself;  turn  thy  glance 
from  all  that  surrounds  thee  and  upon  thine  own  innermost  self.  Such  is 
the  first  demand  which  philosophy  makes  of  its  disciples." — This  must  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  whole  situation  as  well  as  in  Kant's  light.  (See 
Fichte,  J.  G.  First  Introduction  into  the  Science  of  Knowledge,  tr.  by  Benj. 
Band  in  Modem  Classical  Philosophers,  p.  486.) 

8  The  epithet  Magus  im  Norden  appeared  on  the  title-page  of  one  of  Ham- 
ann's  essays  in  1772,  and  stuck  to  him.  (See  Hamann,  J.  G.,  Schriften, 
V.  4,  p.  37.  Published  by  G.  Reimer.)  Only  certain  features  of  this  Magus 
im  Norden  can  be  glimpsed  from  the  quotations  in  this  paper,   not  his  entire 
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Georg  Hamann  (1730-1788).  For  this  man's  writings 
record  a  lively  personal  experience  of  deficiencies  in  the 
prevailing  popular  philosophy.  His  reaction  against  the 
rationalistic  enlightenment  was  original  and  unique,  being 
derived  neither  from  the  pietistie  tradition  in  Germany, 
nor  from  the  French  romanticism  of  Rousseau,  nor  from  the 
criticism  of  Kant.  Hamann  was  independent  of  Kant,  but 
he  had  not  the  same  persevering  genius  for  metaphysical 
construction.  He  did  not  contemplate  so  long  the  ultimate 
predicament  of  reason  (though  he  saw  it),  but  devoted 
himself  rather  to  exposing  the  evil  consequences  of  un- 
sound metaphysics  upon  the  treatment  of  specific  subjects. 
Most  of  his  writings  are  brief  polemics  directed  against 
contemporary  publications;  many  are  articles  for  period- 
icals upon  controversies  of  the  moment.  They  cover  a 
great  variety  of  subjects  in  philosophy,  in  theology,  and 
especially  in  that  field  known  as  "criticism,"  which  he 
describes  as  including  "antiquities,  literary  criticism,  the 
so-called  fine  and  genteel  sciences,  poetry,  novels,  philology, 
and  the  French  authors  with  their  talent  for  portraiture 
and  other  imaginative  delights."  ^  Through  all  these  fields 
he  followed  the  serpentine  trail  of  the  orthodox  philosophy, 
tilting,  for  example,  with  Diderot  and  Mendelssohn,  but 
more  frequently  still  with  specialists  like  Damm  and 
Starch,^**  whom  he  considered  to  be  misguided  by  false 
metaphysical  ideas.  Thus  Hamann 's  work  carries  us  well 
into  the  texture  of  common  thought  from  1750  to  1780,  and 

nature.  The  rest  of  him,  however,  would  not  destroy,  but  amplify  my  argu- 
ment. If  there  were  compass  enough  to  describe  his  religious  ardor,  his 
mystical  leanings,  his  passionate  libertarianism,  and  the  persuasive  eloctuence 
of  his  weird,  fantastic  metaphors  (all  of  which  he  combined  with  critical 
keeness  and  a  "ticklish  satirical  humor"),  we  should  see  the  actual  ferment 
of  that  philosophic  revolution  which  is  usually  attributed  too  exclusively  to 
Kant's  dispassionate,  reflective  criticism  of  metaphysics. 

9  Schriften,  r.  1,  p.  171. 

10  C.  T.  Damm,  philologist  and  naturalistic  theolog,  see  Schriften,  v.  4,  pp. 
115  ff.     J.  A.  Starch,  a  court-preacher,  see  Schriften.  v.  4,  pp.  233  ff. 
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surrounds  us  with  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  romantic 
idealism  of  Germany  was  born. 

The  perplexities  which  troubled  him  in  his  youth  are 
a  characteristic  element  of  that  atmosphere.  In  his  case, 
however,  they  were  unusually  tenacious,  leading  finally  in 
his  twenty-eight  years,  after  a  long  period  of  mental  depres- 
sion, to  a  serious  crisis.  His  early  education,  he  says, 
"beclouded  in  him  every  guiding  concept,"  ^^  and  he  did 
not  succeed  in  finding  a  satisfying  vocation.  The  piety  of 
his  home,  and  his  training  along  traditional  lines  in  the 
classics  and  in  mathematics,  might  have  turned  him  to 
preaching,  but  scientific  studies  at  the  University  of 
Konigsberg  made  him  hesitate.  For  several  years  he  took 
refuge  in  the  pleasant  futility  of  tutoring  a  young  noble- 
man. Then,  he  ventured  into  business,  having  noticed 
that : 

Commerce  is  taken  more  seriously  by  our  age  than  learn- 
ing. .  .  .  And  school-dust  had  become  distasteful  to  me;  I 
wanted  to  adapt  myself  to  the  practical  tendencies  of  the  time,  to 
commerce,  to  economies  and  political  matters.  These  sciences  pleased 
me  because  of  their  novelty  and  influence  on  human  life.  I  was  more 
inclined  to  these  than  to  metaphysics  or  to  imaginative   systems.12 

But  he  had  no  more  confidence  in  his  ability  to  succeed  in 
business  than  in  scholarship  or  in  the  ministry,  so  that 
even  on  his  commercial  travels  he  continued  to  be  in  doubt 
"whether  to  inquire  after  the  state  of  business  or  of 
science."  ^^ 

Not  one  of  the  idealists,  whom  we  are  considering,  ex- 
cept possibly  Schopenhauer,  escaped  vacillations  of  this 
kind.  And  in  Schopenhauer's  case  his  parents  raised  the 
vocational  problem  by  opposing  his  own  consistent  desire 
to  study.     German  society  was  undergoing  a  rapid  material 

11  Schriften,   v.    1,    p.    157. 
izSchriften,  v.  1,  pp.  185-186. 
laSchriften,  v.  1,  pp.  195196. 
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and  spiritual  traiisf ormation ;  the  individual 's  activities 
were  determined  less  completely  and  less  automatically  by 
traditional  class  distinctions  and  other  accidents  of  birth 
than  had  formerly  been  the  case,  and  new  developments  in 
every  field,  especially  the  commercial,  presented  the  young- 
er generation  with  a  choice  of  vocations.  But  the  educa- 
tional system  changed  more  slowly,  and  its  ancient  exercises 
did  not  prepare  men  for  their  new  opportunities.  That 
theme,  the  vocation  of  man,  upon  which  the  idealistic  philo- 
sophers were  so  fond  of  writing,  possessed  a  very  literal  and 
personal,  as  well  as  general  and  philosophic  significance  for 
most  of  them. 

Hamann's  reaction  to  this  situation,  the  solution  which 
he  at  length  found  for  his  perplexities,  is  also  typical  of 
romantic  idealism  in  some  respects.  At  least,  his  position 
helps  us  to  understand  much  better  the  philosophers  who 
succeeded  him.  He  criticized  the  rationalistic  system  of 
metaphysics,  and  defended  the  Christian  faith  in  its  more 
traditional,  Lutheran  form.  For  during  the  crisis,  to 
which  his  vacillations  led  him,  the  Bible  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  him,  so  that  he  began  to  understand  it  as  a 
revelation.  He  found  a  striking  parallel  between  the  spirit- 
ual fluctuations  of  the  Hebrew  people  and  his  own  experi- 
ence. Like  them,  he  had  been  trying  to  ''build  a  bridge  to 
fortune, ' '  ^*  and  ever  murmuring  against  the  spirit  that 
controlled  his  life.  He  had  expected  unmistakable  signs, 
pointing  a  way  to  his  success,  indicating  to  his  reason  an 
entire  plan  of  life  wherein  his  every  action  would  receive 
a  meaning  and  a  value.  But  each  alternative  that  his  rea- 
son could  discern  had  disadvantages,  omitted  something 
which  he  desired  to  preserve,  and  thus  he  had  gradually 
become  distracted,  wholly  paralyzed  in  will  and  action. 
The  reasoning  spirit  in  him  seemed  a  very  demon,  ein  Geist 

liSchriften,  v.  1,  pp.  212  ff. 
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der  stets  verneint.  —  Now  suddenly  he  recognized  his  error, 
his  faithlessness,  his  lack  of  confidence  in  that  part  of  the 
truth  which  he  possessed.  Now  he  realized  that  no  man 
can  sui'vey  the  entire  road  to  his  salvation,  that  we  can  not 
demonstrate,  yet  must  believe  we  travel  on  this  road  in 
following  the  actions  to  which  we  are  persuaded,  and  which 
seem  right  to  us.  If  inner  peace  and  freedom  are  impossi- 
ble until  we  have  demonstrated  that  each  action  will  be  the 
most  conducive  to  our  total  welfare,  must  we  not  remain 
forever  in  distraction?  Is  our  total  welfare  at  any  time 
revealed?  Is  it  not  pieced  together  out  of  many  parts 
whose  bearings  on  each  other  we  never  see  completely,  and 
least  of  all  prospectively?  "We  live  upon  crumbs.  Our 
thoughts  are  nothing  more  than  fragments.  Yea,  our 
knowledge  is  a  patchwork."  ^^  Peace  of  mind  and  freedom 
for  our  work  come  only  from  a  faith  that  our  immediate 
opportunities  have  a  meaning  and  a  value  no  matter  what 
events  may  foUow  in  the  future.  Such  faith  now  took 
possession  of  Hamann,  so  that  the  demon  vanistied,  and  he 
henceforth  felt  himself  to  be  a  god-inspired  man.  Pre\'ious 
to  this  experience,  nothing  seemed  to  him  worth  while ;  now 
he  believed  that  everything  had  its  significance,  that  "noth- 
ing is  without  value  for  our  souls. ' '  ^^ 

In  discovering  the  limitations  of  reason  and  the  necessity 
of  faith  ultimately  to  justify  his  actions,  Hamann  believed 
himself  to  be  turning  back  to  Luther's  teaching  in  the  liber- 
ty of  a  Christian  man.  To  an  acquaintance  who  could  not 
understand  what  had  happened  he  sends  these  words  of 
explanation ;  ich  luilierisire}'  But  his  position  with  regard 
to  faith  and  reason  connects  him  with  the  future,  as  well 
as  with  the  past.  Its  close  affinity  to  Fichte's  doctrine,  for 
example,  can  not  escape  observation.     But  still  more  strik- 

15  Schriften,  v.  1,  p.  129. 

16  Schriften,  v.  5,  p.  25. 
n  Schriften,   v.   1,   p.   360. 
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ing  is  the  agreement  between  his  view  of  life  and  that 
which  Goethe  illustrated  on  such  a  large  scale  in  his 
Wilhelm  Meister. 

"In  the  last  analysis,"  says  Goethe,  "the  burden  of  the  whole 
work  amounts  to  this,  that  man,  despite  all  his  folly  and  confusion, 
nevertheless,  being  led  by  a  hidden  hand,  reaches  a  fortunate  end. ' '  is 

This  is  not  alone  the  thought,  but  also  the  veiy  language  of 
Hamann. 

He  was,  however,  not  a  Goethe.  In  criticizing  the  claims 
of  rationalistic  metaphysics  to  have  surveyed  the  whole 
realm  of  experience,  he  foresaw  the  possibilty  of  imagina- 
tive adventures  such  as  Goethe  consummated,  but  his  own 
fancy  made  no  extensive  voyages  in  uncharted  seas.  His 
talent  was  essentially  for  criticsm,  for  drawing  the  nice 
line  between  products  of  enthusiasm  and  products  of 
reflection.  He  had  a  keen  scent  for  that  joyous  excitement 
which  seduces  us  into  expanding  the  significance  of  our 
happy  thoughts  beyond  their  legitimate  reference.  This 
weakness  he  pointed  out  in  the  18th  century  philosophy  of 
nature,  in  those  who  spoke  as  if  nature  were  thoroughly 
understood  bj^  the  phj^sicist. 

' '  It  takes  more  than  physics  to  decipher  nature, ' '  he  says.  ' '  Phys- 
ics is  nothing  but  the  ABC.  Nature  is  an  equation  of  unknown 
degree,  a  hebraic  word,  of  which  the  consonants  alone  are  written, 
while  the  vowels  must  be  supplied  by  the  sense. "  i9,  .  .  "  Every 
event  in  addition  to  its  material  and  mechanical,  its  causative  and 
natural  interpretation,  is  capable  of  many  other  formal,  figurative, 
metaphorical,  and  typical  significations. ' '  20 

The  arbitrary  assumption  that  serious  thought  can  be 
employed  only  in  discovering  the  mechanism  of  events  was 
regarded  by  Hamann  as  injurious  to  art  and  morals.  To 
dignify  natural  science  with  the  sole  prerogative  of  reason 

18  Eckermann,  J.  P.,  Gesprache  mit  Goethe,  pp.  135-136  (ed.  by  Kroeber, 
1913). 

19  Schriften,  v.  1,  pp.  508-509. 

20  Schrif ten,  v.  7,  p.   89. 
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would  degrade  the  rest  of  literature.  The  dilettantism  of 
French  literateurs  appeared  to  him  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  scientific  cult  in  French  philosophy,  since  outside  of 
science  there  could  be  nothing,  in  their  hypothesis,  except 
polite  and  playful  literature,^^  But  he  was  searching  for  a 
third  alternative.^^  In  his  very  first  essay,  the  Socratic 
Memorcibilia  (1758),  this  dilemma  appears  as  his  funda- 
mental problem.  He  is  discussing  the  histories  of  philo- 
sophy, and  asks  whether  we  are  condemned  either  to  the 
method  of  Stanley  and  Brucker,  ''idle  spectators  of  an 
olympian  frolic, ' '  ^^  who  give  virtually  no  interpretation 
of  their  material,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  more  recent 
contemporary  effort  to  discover  a  single,  scientific  interpre- 
tation of  history,  as  well  as  of  nature.  Both  these  methods 
seem  unsatisfactory;  the  aimless,  literary  treatment  yields 
no  wisdom,  while  the  scientific  search  for  natural  laws 
selects  a  single  type  of  understanding  as  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  historic  study.  Without  solving  the  problem  thus 
raised  Hamann  suggests  that  "philosophy  be  studied  in 
relation  to  the  various  complexions  of  ages,  individuals, 
races,  and  nations. ' '  ^*  History  is  not  merely  a  story  to 
be  told,  nor  is  it  a  movement  to  be  understood  according 
to  certain  natural  laws;  it  has  an  inexhaustible  meaning. 
''As  nature  was  given  us  to  open  our  eyes,  so  history  to 
open  our  ears, ' '  ^^ —  to  open  them  for  all  kinds  of  instruc- 
tion, poetic,  moral,  and  religious  as  well  as  scientific. 

Nature  was  given  us  to  open  our  eyes,  and  history  to 
open  our  ears. —  In  this  sentence  is  expressed  an  egocentric 
view   of   things,   entirely   independent   of   Kantian   epis- 

21  The  title  of  a  book  (1720)  by  the  German  rationalist  Thomasius  is 
interesting  in  this  connection :  Serious,  yet  withal  playful,  thoughts  on  all 
kinds  of  ju/ridical  questions. 

22  Philosophy,  says  one  of  our  own  thinkers  wrestling  with  this  problem, 
embraces  the  whole  field  of  "intellectual  literature." 

2iSchriften,  v.  2,  p.  16    (see  pp.   13-20). 

24  Schriften,   v.   2,  p.    15. 

25  Schriften,  v.   2,   p.   17. 
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temology.^^  It  makes  no  difference  whether  "our  knowl- 
edge conforms  to  objects,  or  whether  objects  conform  to  our 
knowledge ; "  ^^  in  either  case  the  universe  may  be  defined 
as  that  which  we  know,  plus  the  unknown.  And  this  way 
of  defining  it  is  egocentric  in  the  broadest  sense,  being  an 
approach  to  things  from  the  individual  outward. 

"The  eye  is  the  first  circle,"  says  Emerson.  "The  horizon  which 
it  forms  is  the  second;  and  throughout  nature  this  primary  picture 
is  repeated  without  end.  .  .  .  There  is  no  outside,  no  inclosing 
wall,  no  circumference  to  us. ' '  28 

It  is  not  only  Hamann,  obsen^e,  but  the  whole  company  of 
romantic  idealists  whom  Ave  are  considering  that  makes 
such  an  approach.^^  They  all  seek  to  understand  the  uni- 
verse as  the  realm  of  their  experience.  And  they  refuse 
to  set  its  limits,  or  define  its  ultimate  character,  by  measur- 
ing external  magnitudes,  such  as  the  distances  between  the 
stars.  For  Goethe,  ' '  Nature  is  incommensurable ; "  ^°  for 
Sehleiermacher  too  it  is  *'an  unknown  quantity  ;"^^  and 
for  Hamann,  "a  cabalistic  sign,  an  equation  of  unknown 
degree."  ^^  Contrast  herewith  the  language  of  that  earlier 
poet  who  learned  from  Newton  the  plan  by  which  the  uni- 
verse was  made! 

The  German  idealists,  of  course,  were  not  independent 
of  Kant.  Such  is  not  our  contention.  Nothing  herein  said 
is  incompatible  with  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers  ^^ 

26  It  was  VTitten,  of  course,  twenty-three  years  before  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason  appeared. 

27  Kant,  I.,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (preface  to  2nd  ed.),  p.  28  (Philo- 
sophische  Bibliothek). 

28  Emerson,  R.  W.,  Circles. 

29  The  verb  in  the  quotation  "was  given  us"  is  not  so  generally  apt,  since 
most  of  them  retained  less  of  the  traditional  theism  than  he,  but  the  predicates 
characterizing  nature  and  history,  "to  open  our  eyes  and  ears,"  are  entirely 
appropriate. 

30  Eckermann,  J.  P.,  Gesprdche  mit  Goethe,  p.  97. 

31  Sehleiermacher,  F.  D.  E.,  Reden    (Note  2),   p.   26    (Reimer  1831). 

32  Schriften,  v.   1,  p.   509.      (See  above  p.) 

33  T.  H.  Green,  for  instance,   and  the  idealistic  school  generally. 
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that  Kant's  work  was  a  necessary  step  in  the  development 
of  idealistic  metaphysics.  His  successors  certainly  oc- 
cupied themselves  with  the  problems  raised  by  his  epistemol- 
ogical  reflections,  and  some  of  their  most  characteristic 
views  are  based  upon  the  partial  acceptance  of  his  con- 
clusions. Many  historians  of  philosophy,  however,  go  fur- 
ther, and  give  the  impression  that,  after  Kant  had  dis- 
covered a  solution  to  the  rationalist-empiricist  impasse  in 
his  theory  of  transcendental  mind,  the  chief  interest  of  his 
successors  was  to  build  comprehensive  systems  upon  the 
basis  of  this  theory.  "Without  deciding  whether  this  in- 
terpretation emphasizes  the  proper  elements  in  the  ease, 
we  may  recognize  that  it  is  stressing  an  aspect,  and  by  no 
means  telling  the  whole  story.  Kantianism  coincided  with 
a  larger  situation,  was  itself  a  part  of  a  larger  situation  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  18th  century  Germany,  to  which  the 
idealistic  philosophies  were  addressed,  and  in  relation  to 
which  they  have  their  fullest  significance. 

What  this  larger  situation  was  has  been  suggested,  first 
abstractly,  and  then  more  concretely  in  some  of  its  phases 
as  they  appear  in  Hamann  's  philosophy.  There  was  a  veiy 
general  and  growing  belief  that  the  knowledge  men  pos- 
sessed was  inadequate  to  establish  the  hitherto  accepted 
metaphysical  finalities.  There  was  wide-spread  criticism  of 
moral  standards  and  social  institutions.  There  was  the 
French  revolution.  And  this  prevailing  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  ultimates  was  accompanied,  indeed  caused  in 
great  part,  by  extensive  activity  along  many  original  lines, 
new  developments  in  government  and  commerce,  in  science 
and  in  art.  The  idealistic  philosophies  of  Germany  (1790- 
1830)  are  vast  imaginative  syntheses  immortalizing  in  uni- 
versals  the  experience  of  individual  minds  as  they  grapple 
with  this  situation.     In  these  syntheses  the  self  is  naturally 
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central;  its  motives  lead  the  way  through  the  surrounding 
regions  of  being,  and  govern  there.  So  that  the  universe 
in  all  its  provinces  from  arithmetic  to  politics  and  music 
appears  a  boundless  realm  of  spiritual  adventure. 

The  egocentricity  and  monistic  absolutism  which  charac- 
terize German  idealism  may  be  interpreted  epistemol- 
ogically,  that  is  as  inventions  in  the  interest  of  validating 
science.  But  other  interests,  less  special  than  the  epistemol- 
ogical,  broader  human  interests  also  make  for  monistic 
absolutism  and  an  egocentric  view  of  things.  The  example 
of  Hamann,  whose  philosophy  developed  prior  to  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  and  who  was  not  primarily  inter- 
ested in  the  problems  of  knowledge,  illustrates  this.  It 
shows  how  naturally  the  individual,  when  ultimate  final- 
ities are  questioned,  falls  back  upon  himself,  and  seeks 
within  himself  some  principle  of  guidance.  The  rational- 
istic theologians  reasoned  from  a  certain  orderliness  in 
nature  as  a  whole  to  a  supernatural  intelligence.  They 
found  the  most  impressive  evidence  for  nature 's  orderliness 
as  a  whole  in  Ne^\i;on's  laws  of  gravitation.  Hamann  did 
not  consider  the  evidence  sufficient.  He  was  unprepared 
to  pass  judgment  upon  nature  as  a  whole ;  he  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  orderly  or  chaotic,  good  or  bad. 

"A  philosopher  who  admonishes  me,"  he  says,  "to  look  upon 
the  Whole,  sets  before  me  a  task  as  difficult  as  does  he  who  bids 
me  look  into  his  heart.  The  Whole  is  as  much  concealed  from  me 
as  is  his  heart.     Does  he  think  I  am  a  God?"  3* 

But  though  Hamann  felt  himself  unable  to  pass  judgment 
upon  nature  as  a  whole,  he  nevertheless  was  quite  con- 
vinced that  in  the  parts  of  nature,  which  he  had  experi- 
enced, there  lay  a  divine  significance  and  opportunity. 
Every  specific  situation,  in  which  he  found  himself,  pre- 

SiSchriften,  v.   1,   p.   491. 
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sented  a  challenge  to  him,  a  challenge  to  discover  the 
Divinity  therein.  And  by  the  Divinity  he  meant  that 
which  alone  could  satisfy  his  soul. 

God  is  in  the  least  parts  of  the  world,  not  only  in  the  plan  of  the 
whole; 35  we  discover  Him  through  immediate  impressions,  not  by 
inferences; 36  and  whether  or  no  we  can  prove  this  to  be  the  best  of 
possible  worlds,  yet  if  God  rules  within  our  hearts.  His  ways  will 
ever  be  pleasing  to  our  eyes.37 

Such  egocentric  theology  is  typical  of  romantic  idealism. 
The  quest  for  God  hinges  upon  finding  that  which  most 
satisfies,  or  absolutely  satisfies  your  soul.  In  a  creature  so 
volatile  as  man  this  undertaking  has  its  difficulties.  May 
not  those  first  principles  of  idealistic  metaphysics,  jene 
Absolute  Ideem,  those  Begriffe  which  we  heard  Fichte  call 
philosophical,^^  be  regarded  as  attempts  to  fix  in  idea  the 
supreme  passion  of  the  soul,  or  to  harmonize  the  various 
desires  elicited  in  its  spiritual  career?  Certainly  monistic 
absolutism  arises  in  response  to  moral  needs  felt  outside 
as  well  as  inside  the  philosophic  workshop. 

The  relevance  of  idealism  to  broad  and  abiding  human 
interests  has  never  been  overlooked;  indeed  it  has  been 
rhetorically  emphasized.  But  it  has  not  been  studied  with 
anywhere  near  the  same  patience  and  imagination  that  have 
been  lavished  on  attempts  to  give  rigid  proof  of  idealistic 
formulas.  Josiah  Royce,  for  example,  did  not  study  in  any 
detail  the  relation  between  the  idealistic  systems  of  Ger- 
many and  their  entire  setting.  He  constantly  stressed 
their  broadly  human  significance,  but  he  saw  that  signi- 
ficance in  terms  of  the  post-Darwinian  issue  between  an 
optimistic  and  a  pessimistic  Weltanschauung.  "A  reli- 
giously   encouraging    vision    as    the    deepest    truth    of 

35  Schriften,  v.   1,  p.   511. 

36  Schrifien,   v.    7,  p.   418. 

37  Schriften,   v.   1,  p.   448. 

38  See  above  p. 
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things ' '  ^^  was  for  him  the  precious  pearl  imbedded  in  all 
these  vast  philosophies.  He  tends  to  exaggerate  the  anxious 
devotion  of  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  the  rest  to  this  single  end. 
They  moved  in  a  somewhat  freer  religious  atmosphere  than 
Royee  depicts,  which  enabled  their  thought  to  enter  more 
deeply  than  he  is  inclined  to  follow  into  the  details  of 
history  and  politics  and  art.  The  significance  of  their 
philosophies,  however,  hinges  upon  their  attitude  toward 
these  details  as  well  as  upon  their  more  abstract  and  highly 
generalized  metaphysical  doctrines. 

George  Santayana  grants  German  idealism  not  only  a 
broadly  human,  but  an  all  too  human  significance.  In  es- 
sence it  seems  to  him  "the  primal  and  universal  religion 
of  Heathenism  unmasked. ' '  ^^  The  glorification  of  Will 
which  pervades  it  is  so  offensive  to  him  that  he  will  not 
linger  to  develop  his  illuminating  suggestions  toward  a 
discriminate  understanding  of  the  particular  kinds  of  will 
glorified.  He  is  satisfied  to  criticize  them  all  by  pointing 
out  the  limitations  of  will  on  the  animal  level,  the  will  of  a 
maddened  bull  in  the  arena,  for  example.  But  the  wills 
reflected  in  these  idealistic  systems  should  be  approached 
on  the  biographical,  historical  level.  For  philosophy  of 
this  type  can  be  understood  only  as  articulating  those  at- 
titudes by  which  an  individual's  personality  and  life  are 
organized.  This  conception  has  governed  the  scholarship 
of  men  like  Haym  and  Dilthey,*^  and  it  is  this  scholarship 
which  has  thus  far  given  us  the  most  adequate  interpreta- 
tions of  the  German  idealists. 

German  scholars,  however,  like  to  be  exhaustive.  A  new 
idea  tends  to  become  an  excuse  for  a  massive  work  repeat- 

39  Royce,  J.,  The  religious  aspect  of  philosophy,  p.  242. 

40  Santayana,   G.,   Egotism  in   German  philosophy,   pp.    147-148. 

41  And  idealism,  in  this  sense,  pervades  much  of  contemporary  German 
philosophy.  (See  the  articles  in  Die  Deutsche  Philosophic  der  Oegenwa/rt  in 
Selbstdarstellimgen,  ed.  by  R.  Schmidt,  1921.) 
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ing  all  facts  known  about  the  subject.  This  unfortunate 
habit  enslaves  imagination,  and  may  be  the  reason  why  so 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the  interpretation  of  Ger- 
man idealistic  philosophy.  For  if  we  regard  the  moral 
idealism  of  Fiehte  and  his  contemporaries  as  the  key  to 
their  metaphysical  idealism,  many  interesting  and  as  yet 
unanswered  questions  suggest  themselves.  We  begin  to 
wish  for  a  much  fuller  picture  than  we  possess  of  the  prob- 
lems which  these  men  felt,  their  habits  of  thought,  the 
detail  of  their  beliefs,  and  their  concrete  ideals.  To  satisfy 
these  needs  was  not  the  ambitious  project  of  this  paper, 
but  merely  to  bring  them  forward  by  showing  that  the 
idealistic  philosophies  are  rooted  in  the  w^hole  situation  in 
which  they  arose,  and  not  simply  in  the  philosophic  tradi- 
tion preceeding  them. 
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An  Analysis  of  the  Two  Minor  Objections  and  of  the 
One  Major  Objection  to  Utilitarianism 

Utilitarianism  is  beset  by  three  objections  which,  come 
as  it  were  from  the  Left,  the  Centre  and  the  Right.  The 
objection  from  the  Left  is  primarily  logical;  that  from 
the  Centre  is  primarily  psychological;  while  the  third  ob- 
jection which  proceeds  from  the  Right  is  primarily  and 
properly  ethical.  It  is  with  this  last  objection  that 
my  paper  is  mainly  concerned ;  but  before  proceeding  to  a 
discussion  of  the  problems  which  it  raises  I  desire  to  com- 
ment briefly  upon  the  arguments  of  those  who  find  fault 
respectively  with  the  altruistic  logic  and  with  the  hedonistic 
psychology  of  Utilitarianism. 

1.  2'he  Egoist's  objection  to  the  altruistic  logic  of  Util- 
itarianism. It  has  been  charged  that  John  Stuart  Mill  and 
the  other  Utilitarians  have  failed  to  show  any  logical  justi- 
fication for  adding  to  the  self-evident  reasonablene.ss  of 
each  seeking  his  own  good  an  alleged  obligation  of  each 
to  seek  the  good  of  all.  This  objection  of  the  egoists  has 
been  answered  by  three  more  or  less  interconnected  argu- 
ments, any  one  of  which  seems  to  me  adequate  to  refute  it. 

In  the  first  place  the  egoist  may  be  reminded  that  the 
same  principle  of  reason  that  would  make  us  admit  that 
facts  when  experienced  by  others  are  as  much  facts  as 
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when  experienced  by  oneself  should  also  make  us  admit  that 
values  are  as  much  values  when  experienced  by  others  as 
when  experienced  by  oneself.  To  recognize  a  thing  as 
true  is  to  feel  a  logical  obligation  to  assent  to  it.  To 
recognize  a  thing  as  good  is  to  feel  a  moral  obligation  to 
strive  for  it  whenever  possible.  Hence  if  the  egoist  would 
deny  his  obligation  to  seek  the  good  of  others,  he  must 
deny  the  existence  of  the  good  of  others  and  maintain  that 
no  pleasure  or  other  admittedly  good  thing  can  exist  except 
inside  his  own  skin. 

Secondly,  as  Sidgwick  and  others  have  pointed  out,  the 
egoist,  in  admitting  the  validity  of  a  value  when  it  is  to 
occur  in  his  future  self  uses  the  same  principle  of  reason 
that  the  altruist  uses  in  recognizing  the  validity  of  a  value 
when  it  is  to  occur  in  another  self.  From  the  standpoint 
of  the  mere  feeling  of  the  moment,  one's  future  self  is 
another  self  and  the  obligation  of  prudence  that  would 
bid  us  consider  the  welfare  of  what  is  temporally  another 
self  is  no  better  justified  than  the  obligation  of  sympathy 
that  would  bid  us  consider  the  welfare  of  what  is  spatially 
another  self. 

Thirdly,  as  my  colleague,  Professor  Lord,  has  sug- 
gested, if  despite  the  two  answers  just  given,  the  egoist 
still  persists  in  his  ethical  solipsism,  he  may  be  invited  to 
consider  the  criterion  by  which  he  will  evaluate  the  various 
kinds  of  self  which  he  has  it  in  him  to  become.  For,  grant- 
ting  his  claim  that  it  is  only  his  own  ego  that  he  must  serve, 
the  question  will  at  once  arise  as  to  which  of  his  many 
potential  egos  he  will  try  to  realize.  Will  he  best  serve  his 
egoistic  ideal  by  becoming  a  saint  or  a  swine?  He  cannot 
decide  except  by  re-introducing  the  diverse  theories  of  the 
nature  of  the  truly  good,  which  he  supposed  he  had  ban- 
ished by  limiting  the  domain  of  values  to  the  circle  of 
his  owTi  consciousness.     In  short,  the  egoist  or  solipsist  in 
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ethics  is  in  the  same  plight  as  the  ordinary  solipsist.  When 
he  has  been  exempted  from  the  many  objections  to  his 
theory  and  allowed  to  identify  the  universe  with  his  ego, 
he  finds  in  the  new  universe  all  the  problems  of  facts  and 
values  that  he  found  in  the  old  universe.  To  locate  the 
universe  within  oneself  is  always  a  sterile  conceit  and  it  is 
no  more  enlightening  when  it  is  the  universe  of  values  than 
when  it  is  the  universe  of  facts. 

2.  The  Behaviorisms  objection  to  the  hedonistic  psych- 
ology of  Utilitarianism.  The  hedonistic  tradition  in  terms 
of  which  Utilitarianism  was  formulated  by  Bentham  and 
Mill  has  an  element  of  subjectivistic  psychology  which  is 
offensive  to  the  objectivistic  pra^matists  and  behaviorists 
of  the  present  day. 

When  men  attain  what  they  have  sought  for,  there  usual- 
ly occurs  in  their  experience  a  peculiar  and  unanalyzable 
state  of  feeling  to  which  we  give  the  name  "pleasure." 
Because  pleasure  in  some  form  accompanies  the  attainment 
of  any  and  every  valued  object,  and  also  because  it  stands 
out  as  a  clear  and  simple  datum  of  introspective  psychology, 
it  was  natural  to  assume  that  it  was  itself  the  essence  of  all 
value.  The  theory  that  the  feeling  of  attaining  the  good 
is,  itself,  the  only  good  which  we  should  seek  to  attain  is 
Hedonism ;  and  the  artificiality  of  the  theory  has  been  recog- 
nized not  only  by  pragmatists  and  behaviorists,  but  by  the 
long  line  of  objectively-minded  philosophers  from  Aristotle 
down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  thirsty  men  drink  water 
or  lonely  men  seek  companions,  it  is  water  and  companions 
that  are  desired  rather  than  the  states  of  pleasurable  feeling 
which  will  probably  result  from  the  attainment  of  those 
desires.  The  valuing  attitude  is  always  directed  at  least 
primarily  to  objects  rather  than  to  pleasure.  And  even 
when  the  value  attached  to  an  object  is  revised  in  the  light 
of  the  pleasure  that  it  brings,  there  remains  an  element  of 
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artificiality  in  substituting  the  feeling  which  measures  the 
good  for  the  good  itself. 

A  second  inadequacy  of  hedonistic  psychology  (or  per- 
haps it  is  the  same  inadequacy  expressed  in  a  different  way) 
consists  in  its  restriction  of  the  valuing  attitude  to  the 
present  as  distinguished  from  the  past  and  the  future. 
Future  values  are  desired,  past  values  are  appreciated,  and 
it  is  only  present  values  that  are  enjoyed.  All  will  admit 
that  these  temporally  distinct  forms  of  valuing  can  vary 
independently,  and  differ  from  one  another  in  degree  even 
when  applied  to  the  same  object.  The  enjoyment  of  an 
object  may  be  more  or  less  intense  than  the  desire  for  it. 
And  it  is  equally  common  for  the  appreciation  of  an  object 
or  its  valuation  in  retrospect  to  differ  in  degree  both  from 
its  prospective  and  from  its  contemporaneous  valuation.  It 
is  not  easy  to  decide  as  to  which  of  the  three  temporal 
perspectives  in  which  values  are  apprehended  is  the  most 
reliable.  In  favor  of  measuring  value  in  terms  of  the  plea- 
sure we  derive  from  it,  it  may  be  urged  that  we  are  closest 
to  a  good  when  we  are  possessing  or  enjoying  it  and  that 
its  real  value  is  therefore  more  correctly  known  when  it  is 
present  than  when  it  is  past  or  future.  But  on  the  other 
hand  it  might  be  maintained  that  pleasure  is  not  self- 
explanatory  but  is  a  resultant  of  fulfilling  an  organic  need 
or  tendency  and  that  it  is  the  need  of  the  individual  for 
some  increment  or  complement  of  his  nature  that  con- 
stitutes the  objective  basis  of  a  value  or  a  good.  This  con- 
ception of  the  good  as  fulfiUment  of  tendency  or  increment 
of  psychic  being  is  best  represented  in  consciousness  by  the 
experience  of  desire.  In  other  words,  we  know  better  what 
we  need  when  we  need  it  than  when  we  have  it.  And  final- 
ly, the  partisan  of  "appreciation"  could  make  out  a  case 
for  the  superiority  of  the  retrospective  method  of  estimating 
value,  by  appealing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  only  after  the 
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distracting  excitements  of  desire  and  enjoyment  had  both 
passed  away  that  the  mind  was  sufficiently  cool  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  the  real  value  of  what  it  had  desired  and 
enjoyed. 

If  the  hedonist  replies  to  his  two  rivals  by  insisting  that 
desire  is  only  pleasure  in  prospect  and  that  appreciation  is 
nothing  but  pleasure  in  retrospect,  he  does  but  beg  the 
question  at  issue.  It  could  with  equal  justice  be  replied, 
first,  that  pleasure  was  merely  the  completion  of  desire, 
or,  second,  that  it  was  the  potentiality  of  appreciation. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem as  to  which  of  the  three  temporal  perspectives  is  least 
distortive  of  value.  Whether  or  not  the  hedonist  has  the 
best  of  the  triangular  controversy,  it  is  possible  to  restate 
the  theory  of  utilitarianism  without  committing  ourselves  on 
what  is,  after  all,  more  a  matter  of  psychological  interpre- 
tation than  of  ethics  proper. 

Let  us  use  the  word  "happiness"  to  denote  the  attain- 
ment of  any  object  that  is  either  desired  in  prospect,  en- 
joyed in  the  present  or  appreciated  in  retrospect.  Using 
happiness  in  the  sense  just  stated,  the  conventional  formula- 
tion of  Utilitarianism  as  the  theory  that  the  summum 
honum  consists  in  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  has  a  meaning  that  is  true  to  its  essential  ethical 
tradition  but  free  from  the  objections  that  have  been 
brought  against  the  hedonistic  psychology.  For  to  iden- 
tify value  with  happiness  is  not  to  identify  it  with  the  sub- 
jective feeling  of  pleasure  but  with  any  and  all  experiences 
the  attainment  of  which  is  desired,  enjoyed  or  appreciated. 

And  now  having  to  the  best  of  our  ability  disposed  of 
the  objections  to  utilitarianism  which  are  chiefly  logical 
and  psychological  in  character,  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
sider what  is  by  far  the  most  serious  of  the  attacks  that 
have  been  made  upon  the  theory. 
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3.  The  Intuitiomst's  objection  to  the  ethics  of  Utilitar- 
ianism. Everybody  will  admit  that  in  addition  to  the 
natural  valuation  of  desire,  enjoyment  and  appreciation 
there  is  a  distinctively  moral  valuation  of  ''approval."  We 
do  sometimes  give  this  judgment  of  moral  approval  to 
things  which  neither  in  themselves  nor  in  their  consequences 
are  objects  of  desire,  enjoyment,  or  appreciation.  Courage, 
justice,  obedience  to  God's  will  are  examples  of  things 
which,  irrespective  of  their  consequences  for  happiness,  may 
elicit  moral  approval.  Now  it  is  the  contention  of  Utilitar- 
ians that  such  judgments  of  moral  approval  are  merely 
de  facto  and  not  de  jure,  and  that  they  can  be  and  should 
be  reduced  to  the  natural  valuations  of  desire,  appreciation 
and  enjoyment  which  constitute  happiness.  Anti-Utilitar- 
ians, or  Intuitionists,  on  the  other  hand,  contend  that  the 
distinctively  moral  judgments  of  approval  are  de  jure  as 
well  as  de  facto,  and  that  they  cannot  be  and  should  not  be 
reduced  to  the  natural  values  constituting  happiness. 

The  chief  argument  in  support  of  the  Utilitarian  claim 
is  that  analysis  will  show  that  in  many  cases  the  distinctive- 
ly moral  valuations  have  arisen  and  been  maintained  on 
account  of  their  supposed  efficacy  for  happiness  and  that 
they  are  thus  cases  of  the  transfer  of  an  original  natural  val- 
uation to  something  associated  with  it.  While  as  for  those 
cases  of  moral  approval  which  can  be  shown  by  analysis  to 
have  no  bearing  upon  anyone's  happiness,  the  Utilitarian 
claims  that  when  once  this  lack  of  relation  to  happiness  is 
clearly  perceived,  the  human  conscience  will  cease  to  feel  any 
reason  for  retaining  its  attitude  of  approval.  In  short,  for 
the  utilitarian,  all  seemingly  non-eudaemonistic  valuations 
exist  by  reason  of  a  neglected  hut  tacit  assumption  of  their 
derivation  from  valuations  that  are  eudaemonistic. 

The  principal  argument  in  support  of  the  intuitionist 
position  is  the  claim  that  no  amount  of  analysis  can  reduce 
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the  qualitative  liierarehy  of  moral  valuations  to  the  quanti- 
tative hierarchy  of  degrees  of  happiness.  We  feel  for  ex- 
ample that  the  happiness  of  a  Socrates  is  morally  higher 
than  the  happiness  of  a  pig.  If  this  moral  difference  were 
reducible  to  mere  difference  in  the  quantities  of  happiness 
involved  it  should  be  possible  by  increasing  the  number  of 
pigs,  together  with  the  intensity  and  duration  of  their  hap- 
piness, to  get  a  quantity  of  moral  value  equal  to  that  em- 
bodied in  a  Socrates.  Merely  to  state  the  case  is  sufficient 
to  reveal  its  impossibility.  No  amount  of  pig-happiness, 
however  great,  could  equal  Socratic  happiness,  however 
small.  But,  if  the  greater  quantity  of  goodness  in  the  case 
of  Socrates  is  not  a  greater  quantity  of  happiness,  then  good- 
ness must  be  something  other  than  happiness.  And  it  is 
by  partaking  of  this  quality  other  than  happiness  that  all 
values,  including  happiness  itself,  are  ultimately  evaluated. 
The  anti-utilitarians  may  differ  among  themselves  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  final  and  non-eudaemonistic  value  in  which 
they  all  believe.  Some  will  define  it  as  Kant  did  in  terms 
of  an  absolute  reasonableness  or  self -consistency ;  others 
will  agree  with  Martineau  in  regarding  it  as  a  self-evident 
and  not  further  analyzable  sentiment  of  preference  which 
reveals  a  clear-cut  hierarchy  of  the  virtues,  no  one  of  which 
is  reducible  to  any  other.  Still  others  will  hold  that  con- 
formity to  God's  will  is  the  supreme  and  self-evident  prin- 
ciple of  value. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  positive  arguments  of  the  utilitar- 
ians fail  to  meet  the  chief  point  that  is  raised  by  the  in- 
tuitionists.  AYe  must  admit  I  believe  that  such  arguments 
as  those  contained  in  Mill's  analysis  of  justice  suffice  to 
prove  that  all  cases  of  distinctively  moral  valuation  can  be 
shown  either  to  have  a  connection  with  eudaemonistic  val- 
uation or  else  to  be  no  true  values  at  all.  But  granted  that 
a  reference  to  happiness  must  be  admitted  as  an  essential 
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part  of  valuation,  it  still  remains  for  the  utilitarian  to  con- 
vince us  that  it  is  the  whole  of  value.  It  is  this  that  has 
not  been  proved.  The  happiness  of  a  Socrates  is  adjudged 
superior  to  any  quantity''  of  happiness  on  the  part  of  a  pig, 
and  the  intuitionist  argues  that  this  incommensurability  of 
the  two  quantities  of  happiness  implies  a  principle  of 
goodness  other  than  that  of  happiness  itself. 

It  is  the  failure  to  meet  this  argument  that  constitutes  the 
real  weakness  or  gap  in  the  long  chain  of  evidence  by  which 
the  ethics  of  ''greatest  happiness"  is  established.  I  think 
it  may  properly  be  called  ''the  missing  link  in  the  case  for 
utilitarianism. ' ' 

The  difficulty  was  recognized  by  John  Stuart  Mill  him- 
self. In  a  well-known  passage  occurring  on  pages  7  and  8 
of  his  TJtilitarimiism,,  Mill  writes  on  the  subject  as  follows: 

It  is  quite  compatible  with  the  principle  of  utility  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  some  kinds  of  pleasure  are  more  desirable  and  more 
valuable  than  others.  It  would  be  absurd  that  while,  in  estimating 
all  other  things,  quality  is  considered  as  well  as  quantity,  the  estima- 
tion of  pleasures  should  be  supposed  to  depend  on  quantity  alone. 

If  I  am  asked,  what  I  mean  by  difference  of  quality  in  pleasure, 
or  what  makes  one  pleasure  more  valuable  than  another,  merely  as 
pleasure,  except  its  being  greater  in  amount,  there  is  but  one  pos- 
sible answer.  Of  two  pleasures,  if  there  be  one  to  which  all  or 
almost  all  who  have  experience  of  both  give  a  decided  preference, 
irrespective  of  any  feeling  of  moral  obligation  to  prefer  it,  that  is 
the  more  desirable  pleasure.  If  one  of  the  two  is,  by  those  who  are 
competently  acquainted  with  both,  placed  so  far  above  the  other  that 
they  prefer  it,  even  though  knowing  it  to  be  attended  with  a  greater 
amount  of  discontent,  and  would  not  resign  it  for  any  quantity  of  the 
other  pleasure  which  their  nature  is  capable  of,  we  are  justified  in 
ascribing  to  the  preferred  enjoyment  a  superiority  in  quality,  so  far 
outweighing  quantity  as  to  render  it,  in  comparison,  of  small  account. 

The  doctrine  here  set  forth  by  Mill  has  been  regarded 
by  many  as  a  surrender  to  the  intuitionist.  In  a  previous 
passage  Mill  has  explicitly  defined  "happiness"  as  "plea- 
sure and  the  absence  of  pain;"  and  in  the  passage  quoted 
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he  admits  the  necessity  of  recognizing  a  quality  by  the 
possession  of  which  a  quantitatively  smaller  pleasure  is  and 
should  be  preferred  to  a  quantitatively  larger  pleasure. 
This  is  exactly  what  intuitionists  like  Martineau  would 
claim.  And  when  Mill  declares  that  the  qualitative  prin- 
ciple can  only  be  described  as  an  intrinsic  and  unanalyzable 
preference  of  one  pleasure  to  another  that  would  be  felt 
by  an  individual  who  had  experienced  both,  he  is  in  a 
slightly  more  empirical  fashion  expressing  the  particular 
species  of  intuitionism  which  Martineau  defends.  If  plea- 
sures are  to  be  preferred  on  any  other  principle  than  their 
own  intrinsic  quantity  then  it  is  in  that  principle  as  well 
as  in  pleasure  itself  that  true  and  ultimate  value  must  be 
sought.  And  whether  with  Mill  and  Martineau  we  regard 
the  new  principle  as  an  indefinable  preferability  or  su- 
periority, or  whether  with  Kant  and  others  we  attempt  to 
analyze  it  further,  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  reduce  all  values  to  happiness  alone. 

Now  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  admit  that  some  kinds 
of  happiness  are  incommensurably  higher  than  other  kinds 
without  invoking  a  principle  of  qualitative  superiority 
which  would  deliver  us  into  the  hands  of  the  intuitionists. 
And  in  the  second  section  of  my  paper  I  shall  try  to 
explain  and  justify  the  use  of  the  categories  of  potentiality 
and  dimensionality  as  adequate  to  this  purpose. 

II 

A  Possible  Answ^er  to  the  Major  Objection  to 
Utilitarianism 

Man  can  be  considered  as  a  producer  of  happiness  in 
others  and  as  a  consumer  of  happiness  in  himself.  Viewed 
in  either  capacity  his  rational  or  spiritual  character  bears 
to  his  sensory  or  physical  nature  a  relation  analogous  (1)  to 
the  relation  of  a  permanent  potentiality  to  its  successive 
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actualizations;  and  (2)  to  the  relation  of  a  being  of  higher 
dimensionality  to  a  being  of  lower  dimensionality.  My 
thesis  will  be  that  both  as  a  producer  and  as  a  consumer  of 
happiness  the  spiritual  value  or  virtue  emphasized  by  In- 
tuitionists  is  the  volume  of  which  the  natural  value  or 
pleasure  emphasized  by  Utilitarians  is  the  surface. 

1.  Man  as  a  Producer  of  Happiness.  When  Mill  defined 
matter  as  the  permanent  possibility  of  sensation  or  of  sen- 
sory perception  he  offered  a  conception  which  gave  to  the 
prevailing  positivism  or  phenomenalism  of  his  day  pre- 
cisely the  corrective  that  was  most  needed.  It  is  difficult 
for  even  the  staunchest  of  positivists  to  believe  that  the  full 
reality  of  an  existent  body  such  as  a  table  can  be  adequately 
exhausted  by  any  number  of  merely  actual  perceptions  of 
it.  At  the  same  time,  his  well-grounded  aversion  to  admit- 
ting non-experieneeable  entities  makes  him  loath  to  supple- 
ment the  fleeting  appearances  by  anything  with  a  definite 
nature  of  its  own  such  as  atoms  or  souls.  Now  Mill's  con- 
ception of  a  body  as  a  permanent  possibility  of  perception 
permits  our  positivist  to  harmonize  his  natural  human 
craving  for  something  substantial  with  his  acquired  philo- 
sophic aversion  to  anything  7Wt  phenomenal.  To  Mill  the 
table  in  itself  is  nothing  alien  to  experience  but  it  is  in- 
finitely rich  in  its  potentialities  of  experience.  It  is  like 
a  sphere  which  while  not  alien  in  nature  to  the  circles  which 
constitute  its  cross-sections  is  nevertheless  incapable  of 
being  exhausted  by  those  circles,  no  matter  how  great  their 
number. 

Suppose  now  that  we  use  an  analogy  drawn  from  Mill's 
physical  philosophy  to  fill  in  the  apparent  gap  in  his  moral 
philosophJ^  Let  us  define  virtue  as  the  permanent  poten- 
tiality of  happiness.  Habits  of  character  such  as  courage 
and  charity  will  then,  appear  neither  as  things  mysteriously 
alien  to  happiness  nor  on  the  other  hand  as  merely  instru- 
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mental  or  transient  causes  of  happiness.  They  will  bear  to 
happiness  the  same  relation  that  Mill  believed  bodies  to 
bear  to  our  experience  of  them.  They  will  be  the  substan- 
tive rather  than  transient  causes  of  happiness.  And  the 
happiness  of  which  a  virtue  is  the  permanent  potentiality 
will  be  related  to  that  virtue  as  a  surface  is  related  to  the 
volume  of  which  it  is  the  cross-section.  The  tender  and 
courageous  character  will  be  a  potentially  infinite  producer 
of  happiness.  And  in  this  infinity  of  the  cause  lies  hidden 
the  secret  of  its  superiority  to  any  and  all  of  its  effects. 
Conscience  revolts  against  any  form  of  utilitarianism  that 
would  make  happiness  equal  in  value  to  virtue.  But  this 
by  no  means  justifies  the  intuitionist 's  assuming  that  the 
value  of  virtue  is  alien  in  kind  to  the  value  of  happiness. 
Its  incommensurable  superiority  is  due  to  its  higher  dimen- 
sionality. The  volume  is  incommensurate  with  the  surface, 
but  its  superiority  is  one  of  infinite  quantity  rather  than 
of  sheer  quality.  To  suppose  that  virtue  has  a  principle 
of  value  other  than  the  value  of  happiness  is  to  violate  our 
ethical  reason.  While  to  suppose  that  the  value  of  happi- 
ness is  commensurable  with  the  value  of  virtue  is  to  violate 
our  moral  sentiment.  To  reconcile  the  qualitative  hom- 
ogeneity of  happiness  and  virtue  with  their  quantitative 
incommensurability  is  to  harmonize  utilitarian  theory  with 
human  conscience.  It  is  my  contention  that  the  conception 
of  virtue  as  the  permanent  potentiality  of  happiness  and 
therefore  a  substantive  cause  of  higher  dimensionality  than 
its  transitory  effects  brings  about  the  harmony  in  question. 
2.  Man  as  a  Consumer  of  Happiness.  When  we  con- 
sider man  as  a  producer  of  happiness,  we  consider  his  vir- 
tues in  relation  to  their  effects  in  others.  Suppose  now 
that  we  consider  the  character  of  man  not  as  a  producer 
but  as  a  consumer  of  value.  Or  to  put  the  matter  in  words 
that  may  appear  less  strained:  we  are  to  turn  from  the 
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inquiry  into  the  relation  between  liappine&s  and  the  virtue 
that  causes  it  and  consider  the  relation  between  sensory 
happiness  and  the  incommeiisurably  superior  happiness  that 
we  may  call  spiritual  or  rational. 

Reason  is  not  opposed  to  the  senses;  it  is  rather  their 
harmonizer.  And  sensations  are  harmonized  not  by  any 
external  power  but  by  an  internal  reference  of  each  actual 
sensation  to  the  totality  of  possible  sensations.  Reason, 
whether  theoretical  or  practical,  whether  concerned  with 
perceptions  or  with  desires,  is  nothing  other  than  the 
capacity  to  estimate  the  part  in  the  light  of  the  whole. 

Rational  beings  differ  from  merely  sensuous  beings  not 
in  the  possession  of  some  unanalyzable  quality  but  in  the 
infinitely  and  therefore  incommensurably  greater  volume  of 
their  needs.  The  needs  of  the  sensuous  nature  are  for 
this  and  tliat,  here  and  now.  The  rational  nature  on  the 
other  hand  apprehends  the  past  and  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present,  the  distant  as  well  as  the  near,  and  therein 
possesses  needs  and  capacities  which  without  being  alien 
in  quality  are  infinitely  richer  in  quantity  than  the  needs 
and  capacities  of  the  senses.  The  rational  or  spiritual  be- 
ing is  in  short  of  a  higher  dimensionality  than  the  merely 
sensory  being.  Now^  if  happiness  is  the  possession  of  what- 
ever is  desired,  enjoyed  or  appreciated ;  and  if  a  rational 
being  is  of  higher  dimensionality  than  a  merely  sensorj^ 
being,  then  the  fulfillment  of  the  needs  of  the  rational  being 
will  constitute  an  incommensurably  greater  happiness  than 
the  fulfillment  of  any  sensory  needs  no  matter  how"  great 
their  number  or  their  intensity.  i\Ian  is  a  producer  of  hap- 
piness in  others  insofar  as  he  possesses  \drtues;  he  is  a 
consumer  of  spiritual  happiness  in  himself  insofar  as  he 
possesses  an  infinite  system  of  capacities  in  which  the  vir- 
tues are  included. 

It  is  the  conception  of  spirit  as  having  a  higher  dimen- 
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sionality  than  sense  that  enables  us  to  agree  with  Mill  that 
no  amount  of  pig-happiness  could  equal  the  happiness  of 
Socrates,  and  to  maintain  at  the  same  time  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  kinds  of  happiness  is  quantitative 
rather  than  qualitative.  The  concept  of  dimensionality 
thus  affords  a  means  of  providing  for  the  incommensurabil- 
ity of  kinds  of  happiness  without  going  outside  the  prin- 
ciple of  happiness  itself  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
good. 

Ill 

Conclusion 

I  have  attempted  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  logic  of  Utilitarian- 
ism by  showing  how  it  is  possible  to  concede  the  incommen- 
surable superiority  of  spiritual  satisfaction  to  sensory  hap- 
piness without  appealing  to  any  quality  of  value  other 
than  happiness  itself;  and  I  have  used  the  category  of 
spatial  dimensionality  to  illustrate  this  combination  of  hom- 
ogeneity of  quality  with  incommensurability  of  quantity. 

Some  readei's  will  feel  that  my  introduction  of  dimen- 
sionality into  the  realm  of  value  is  no  more  than  an  analogy, 
and  one  that  is  artificial  and  unenlightening.  To  them  I 
would  appeal  to  entertain  the  argument  even  while  discard- 
ing the  terms  in  which  I  have  couched  it.  Quite  apart  from 
the  concept  of  dimensionality  is  it  not  possible  in  general  to 
regard  one  thing  as  infinitely  or  incommensurably  greater 
than  another  without  conceding  a  difference  in  quality? 
If  this  is  possible  in  general,  may  it  not  be  actually  ex- 
emplified in  the  relation  between  the  two  kinds  of  satis- 
faction which  are  termed  moral  and  sensory?  If  such  is 
the  case,  the  utilitarian  ethics  is  on  the  one  hand  freed 
from  the  inconsistency  which  resulted  from  Mill's  appeal 
to  a  quality  other  than  pleasure  for  evaluating  pleasures; 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  freed  from  the  inadequacy 
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which  results  if  to  escape  the  inconsistency  of  Mill  we 
admit  that  the  satisfactions  of  a  pig  are  commensurable 
with  those  of  a  human  being. 

The  question  under  discussion  involves  issues  far  more 
important  than  the  dialectical  consistency  or  adequacy 
of  a  particular  theory  of  ethics.  In  all  ethical  theory  and 
in  all  moral  practice  there  is  implicit  the  same  dilemma  as 
that  which  becomes  technically  explicit  in  the  logic  of 
utilitarianism.  The  problem  in  this  larger  setting  may  be 
stated  as  follows:  The  term  "good"  in  its  primary  and 
intrinsic  meaning  is  applied  to  two  classes  of  things:  the 
happy  satisfactions  of  desire  and  the  virtuous  satisfactions 
of  conscience.  Happiness  and  virtue  are  each  of  them  ul- 
timately and  irreducibly  "good;"  but  since  they  often 
appear  incompatible,  there  arises  as  the  ground-problem 
alike  of  moral  conduct  and  of  ethical  theory,  the  question 
of  their  mutual  adjustment.  For  this  problem  there  are 
two  general  types  of  solution,  each  of  them  with  many 
special  forms.  The  one  type  of  solution  takes  the  natural 
satisfactions  of  desire  as  constituting  the  essential  good; 
the  other  takes  the  spiritual  satisfactions  of  conscience  as 
constituting  the  essential  good.  Each  of  these  rival  schools 
has  yielded  on  occasion  to  the  temptation  to  postpone  and 
obscure  the  main  problem  in  three  ways:  (1)  by  a  trans- 
cendental theology  according  to  which  God  harmonizes 
happiness  with  virtue;  or  (2)  by  a  transcendental  cosmol- 
ogy according  to  which  some  law  of  Karma  automatically 
accomplishes  the  same  result;  or  (3)  by  a  transcendental 
psychology  according  to  which  conscience  is  declared, 
despite  evidence  to  the  contrary,  to  be  a  source  of  extreme 
pleasure  to  those  who  follow  it.  Sooner  or  later,  however, 
the  exigency  of  the  ethical  problem  itself  forces  it  out  from 
these  metaphysical  shades  into  the  light  of  explicit  atten- 
tion.    And  there  then  develops  an  apparently  incurable 
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weakness  in  each  of  the  alternative  theories  between  which 
we  seem  forced  to  choose. 

These  weaknesses  are  respectively  the  weakness  of  world- 
liness  and  the  weakness  of  other-worldliness.  The  **  hap- 
piness-ethics"  suffers  from  '  Svorldliness "  because  it  can 
find  no  legitimate  way  in  terms  of  mere  happiness  of  ac- 
cording to  the  satisfactions  of  conscience  the  dignity  which 
experience  demands  for  them.  The  "conscience-ethics" 
suffers  from  "other-worldliness"  because  it  can  find  no 
legitimate  way  in  terms  of  mere  conscience  of  according  to 
the  satisfactions  of  desire  the  value  which  experience 
demands  for  them.  The  one  way  is  broad  but  shallow,  the 
other  deep  but  narrow. 

John  Stuart  Mill  saw  the  necessity  of  an  ultimate  reduc- 
tion of  the  content  of  the  good  to  happiness,  but  he  also 
saw  the  impossibility  of  reducing  the  dignity  of  conscience 
and  of  spiritual  satisfactions  to  any  quantity  of  sensory 
satisfactions.  Hence  his  attempt  to  combine  hedonism  with 
a  non-hedonic  principle  of  evaluation. 

I  believe  that  Mill's  solution  of  this  ground-problem  of 
ethics  can  be  made  self -consistent  (1)  by  conceiving  of 
human  nature  as  possessing  an  undeniable  element  of 
spirituality  which  should  be  sacrificed  to  nothing;  but 
(2)  by  conceiving  of  this  spiritual  nature  expressed  in  eon- 
science  as  not  qualitatively  alien  to  sensory  desires  but  in- 
finitely or  incommensurably  greater  in  magnitude  than 
they  are.  Spirit  is  to  be  thought  of  as  the  permanent 
potentiality  of  desire  and  sensory  satisfaction  as  the  tem- 
porary actualization  of  spiritual  need.  The  one  is  to  the 
other  as  the  sphere  is  to  the  circle. 

Dialectical  compromises  can  often  be  made  to  display 
their  hollowness  by  applying  the  pragmatic  test.  How 
would  a  defender  of  such  a  compromise  as  I  am  proposing 
apply  his  theory  to  concrete  problems?  —  as  an  intuitionist. 
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or  as  a  utilitarian  ?  Lacking  space  really  to  meet  this  just 
pragmatic  query,  I  can  only  roughly  indicate  the  line  of 
answer.  The  subjective  motives  of  the  intuitionist  would 
be  respected  and  praised  while  the  objective  purpose  of  the 
utilitarians  would  be  preached  and  enforced.  When  a 
misguided  and  traditional  conscience  conflicted  with  a  lib- 
eral and  enlightened  happiness  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
individual  to  follow  his  conscience  and  the  duty  of  society 
to  control  and  educate  him.  Such  a  policy  would  result 
in  many  conflicts,  but  it  would  make  possible  the  scientific 
clarification  of  ethics  which  is  desired  by  the  utilitarians 
and  would  at  the  same  time  conserve  those  spiritual  dig- 
nities and  enthusiasms  which  are  cherished  by  intuitionists. 
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Although  Benjamin  Franklin  was  regarded  by  his  contem- 
poraries both  here  and  in  Europe  as  the  foremost  philosopher 
of  America,  he  is  rarely  mentioned  in  philosophical  circles 
today.  This  fact  means  neither  that  he  was  overestimated 
by  his  contemporaries,  nor  that  he  has  been  underestimated 
by  succeeding  generations,  but  merely  that  the  term  ' '  philo- 
sophy" has  undergone  a  radical  change  of  meaning. 
Franklin 's  fame  as  a  philosopher  was  due  to  his  interest  in, 
and  contributions  to  physical  sciences,  —  primarily  his  dis- 
coveries and  theories  in  the  field  of  electricity.  In  France, 
this  was  enough  to  secure  him  warm  welcome  among  the 
philosophers.  In  addition  to  his  scientific  interests,  his 
liberal  attitude  in  matters  moral  and  religious  made  him 
all  the  more  esteemed  among  "les  philosophes. "  At  the 
time,  philosophy,  at  least  in  France  and  America,  was 
natural  philosophy.  The  human  mind,  under  the  spell  of 
Newton  and  his  "laws,"  made  the  Newtonian  conception 
of  the  universe  the  starting  point  of  all  philosophical  spec- 
ulation, and  subordinated  what  moral  and  political  philo- 
sophy there  was,  both  in  interest  and  in  method,  to  the 
Newtonian  concept  of  nature.  Since  then  the  attention  of 
philosophers  has  shifted  to  other  fields,  and  the  type  of 
interest  represented  by  Franklin  and  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury "natural  philosophy"  has  been  left  almost  entirely 
to  the  "natural  scientists."  So  it  happens  that  the  once 
famous  "philosopher"  is  today  celebrated  only  by  the 
physical  scientists. 
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He  has  recently  been  revived  philosophically  by  Professor 
Riley  and  included  in  his  history  of  American  philosophy. 
His  title  to  philosophic  recognition  on  the  part  of  Profes- 
sor Riley,  however,  rests  chiefly  on  several  early  sketches, 
—  one  a  Dissertation  on  Liberty,  one  on  First  Principles, 
and  some  Dialogues  Concerning  Virtue  and  Pleasure. 
These  pieces  show  real  speculative  ability  in  the  young 
Franklin,  according  to  Professor  Riley,  but  unfortunately 
were  abandoned  early  as  idle  speculations.  Thus  ended 
Franklin  the  philosopher,  another  victim  of  the  damning 
influence  of  Philadelphia's  "crass  utilitarianism!" 

Nevertheless,  in  American  intellectual  life  Franklin 
remains  a  dominant  flgure  neither  because  of  his  scien- 
tific discoveries,  nor  because  of  his  youthful  jeux 
d' esprit,  but  because  of  his  moral  philosophy.  The  type  of 
morality  for  which  he  stands  in  the  American  tradition, 
although  well-known,  is  usually  scorned  and  spurned  by 
philosophers  as  mere  journalism,  popular  precepts,  em- 
pirical maxims,  unworthy  of  philosophic  dignity.  I  hope 
to  show  in  what  follows  that  Benjamin  Franklin's  ethics 
is  not  only  basic  in  American  moral  traditions,  but  also 
that  it  involves  a  real  philosophy,  and  marks  a  significant 
achievement  in  ethical  theorj\ 

What  is  designated  as  the  Benjamin  Franklin  morality  is 
probably  too  familiar  to  require  detailed  description.  A 
few  of  Franklin's  own  words  give  its  chief  outlines.  As  a 
young  printer  in  Philadelphia,  he  wrote  the  following  ^ : 

Those  who  write  of  the  art  of  poetry  teach  us  that,  if  we  would 
write  what  may  be  worth  reading,  we  ought  always,  before  we  begin, 
to  form  a  regular  plan  and  design  of  our  piece;  otherwise  we  shall 
be  in  danger  of  incongruity.  I  am  apt  to  think  it  is  the  same  as 
to  life.  I  have  never  fixed  a  regular  design  in  life,  by  which  means 
it  has  been  a  confused  variety  of  different  scenes;  I  am  now  enter- 
ing upon  a  new  one;  let  me,  therefore,  make  some  resolutions,  and 

lAutobiof/mphy:      Ch.  on   "The  Art  of  Virtue,"  footnote. 
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form    some    scheme    of    action,    that   henceforth    I    may    live    in    all 
respects  like  a  rational  creature. 

1.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  be  extremely  frugal  for  some  time, 
till  I  have  paid  what  I  owe. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  speak  truth  in  every  instance,  to  give  nobody 
expectations  that  are  not  likely  to  be  answered,  but  aim  at  sincerity 
in  every  word  and  action;  the  most  amiable  excellence  in  a  rational 
being. 

3.  To  apply  myself  industriously  to  whatever  business  I  take  in 
hand,  and  not  divert  my  mind  from  my  business  by  any  foolish 
project  of  growing  suddenly  rich;  for  industry  and  patience  are  the 
surest  means  of  plenty. 

4.  I  resolve  to  speak  ill  of  no  man  whatever,  not  even  in  a  matter 
of  truth;  but  rather  by  some  means  excuse  the  faults  I  hear  charged 
upon  others,  and,  upon  proper  occasions,  speak  all  the  good  I  know 
of  everybody. 

From  his  famous  chapter  on  "The  Art  of  Virtue"  in  the 
Autohiograplfiy,  I  quote  the  following : 

In  the  various  enumerations  of  the  moral  virtues  I  had  met  with  in 
my  reading,  I  found  the  catalogue  more  or  less  numerous,  as  differ- 
ent writers  included  more  or  less  under  the  same  name.  Temper- 
ance, for  example,  was  by  some  confined  to  eating  and  drinking; 
while  by  others  it  was  extended  to  mean  the  moderating  every  other 
pleasure,  appetite,  inclination,  or  passion,  bodily  or  mental,  even  to 
avarice  and  ambition.  I  proposed  to  myself,  for  the  sake  of  clear- 
ness, to  use  rather  more  names,  with  fewer  ideas  attached  to  each, 
than  a  few  names  with  more  ideas  and  I  included  under  thirteen 
names  of  virtues,  aU  that  at  that  time  occurred  to  me  as  necessary 
or  desirable;  and  annexed  to  each  a  short  precept,  which  fully  ex- 
pressed the  extent  I  gave  to  its  meaning. 

These  names  of  virtues,  with  their  precepts,  were: 

1.  TEMPEEANCE  —  Eat  not  to  dulness;  drink  not  to  elevation. 

2.  SILENCE  —  Speak  not  but  what  may  benefit  others  or  your- 
self; avoid  trifling  conversation. 

3.  ORDEE  —  Let  all  your  things  have  their  places;  let  each  part 
of  your  business  have  its  time. 

4.  EESOLUTION  —  Eesolve  to  perform  what  you  ought;  per- 
form without  fail  what  you  resolve. 

5.  FEUGALITY  —  Make  no  expense  but  to  do  good  to  others  or 
yourself;  that  is,  waste  nothing. 
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6.  INDUSTEY  —  Lose  no  time ;  be  always  employed  in  something 
useful;  cut  off  all  unnecessary  actions. 

7.  SINCEEITY  —  Use  no  hurtful  deceit;  think  innocently  and 
justly;  and,  if  you  speak,  speak  accordingly. 

8.  JUSTICE  —  Wrong  none  by  doing  injuries,  or  omitting  the 
benefits  that  are  your  duty. 

9.  MODEEATION  —  Avoid  extremes;  forbear  resenting  injuries 
so  much  as  you  think  they  deserve. 

10.  CLEANLINESS  —  Tolerate  no  uncleanliness  in  body,  clothes 
or  habitation. 

11.  TEANQUILITY  —  Be  not  disturbed  at  triflles,  or  at  accidents 
common  or  unavoidable. 

12.  CHASTITY  —  Earely  use  venery  but  for  health  and  offspring, 
never  to  dulness,  weakness,  or  the  injury  of  your  own  or  another's 
peace  or  reputation. 

13.  HUMILITY  —  Imitate  Jesus  and  Socrates. 

My  intention  being  to  acquire  the  habitude  of  all  these  virtues, 
I  judged  it  would  be  well  not  to  distract  my  attention  by  attempting 
the  whole  at  once,  but  to  fix  it  on  one  of  them  at  a  time;  and  when 
I  should  be  master  of  that,  then  to  proceed  to  another;  and  so  on, 
tiU  I  have  gone  through  the  thirteen.  And,  as  the  previous  acquisi- 
tion of  some  might  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  certain  others,  I  ar- 
ranged them  with  that  view,  as  they  stand  above. 

It  may  be  well  posterity  should  be  informed,  that  to  this  little 
artifice,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  their  ancestor  owed  the  constant 
felicity  of  his  life.  ...  To  Temperance  he  ascribes  his  long- 
continued  health,  and  what  is  still  left  to  him  of  a  good  constitution ; 
to  Industry  and  Frugality,  the  early  easiness  of  his  circumstances 
and  acquisition  of  his  fortune,  with  all  the  knowledge  that  enabled 
him  to  be  a  useful  citizen,  and  obtained  for  him  some  degree  of 
reputation  among  the  learned;  to  Sincerity  and  Justice,  the  con- 
fidence of  his  country,  and  the  honorable  employs  it  conferred  upon 
him;  and  to  the  joint  influence  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  virtues, 
even  in  the  imperfect  state  he  was  able  to  acquire  them,  all  that 
evenness  of  temper,  and  that  cheerfulness  in  conversation,  which 
makes  his  company  still  sought  for,  and  agreeable  even  to  his  young 
acquaintance. ' '  2 

2  This  prayer  is  also  taken  from  the  Autobiography: 

"O  powerful  Goodness!  bountiful  Father!  merciful  Guide!  Increase  in 
me  that  wisdom  which  discovers  my  truest  interest.  Strengthen  my  resolution 
to  perform  what  that  wisdom  dictates.  Accept  my  kind  offices  to  Thy  other 
children  as  the  only  return  in  my  power  for  Thy  continual  favors  to  me." 
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111  his  famous  "The  Way  to  Wealth,"  which  is  a  com- 
pilation of  the  best  of  his  sayings  as  "Poor  Richard," 
Franklin 's  moral  doctrine  takes  this  more  popular  form : 

It  would  be  thought  a  hard  government  that  should  tax  its  peo- 
ple one  tenth  part  of  their  time,  to  be  employed  in  its  service:  but 
idleness  taxes  many  of  us  much  more;  sloth,  by  bringing  on  diseases, 
absolutely  shortens  life.  "Sloth,  like  rust,  consumes  faster  than 
labour  wears,  while  the  used  key  is  always  bright,"  as  poor  Richard 
says.  "But  dost  thou  love  life,  then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that 
is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of,"  as  poor  Eichard  says.  How  much  more 
than  is  necessary  do  we  spend  in  sleep!  forgetting  that  "the  sleeping 
fox  catches  no  poultry,  and  that  there  will  be  sleeping  enough  in  the 
grave,"  as  poor  Eichard  says. 

If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most  precious,  wasting  time  must  be, 
as  poor  Eichard  says,  "the  greatest  prodigality ; '^'  since,  as  he  else- 
where tells  us,  ' '  lost  time  is  never  found  again,  and  what  we  call 
time  enough  always  proves  little  enough :  "  let  us  then  up  and  be 
doing,  and  doing  to  the  purpose;  so  by  diligence  shall  we  do  more 
with  less  perplexity.  * '  Sloth  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  industry 
all  easy;  and  he  that  riseth  late,  must  trot  all  day,  and  shall  scarce 
overtake  his  business  at  night ;  while  laziness  travels  so  slowly  that 
poverty  soon  overtakes  him.  Drive  thy  business;  let  not  that  drive 
thee;  and  early  to  bed,  and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  wise,"  as  poor  Eichard  says. 

Methinks  I  hear  some  of  you  say.  ' '  must  a  man  afford  himself  no 
leisure?"  I  will  tell  thee,  my  friend,  what  poor  Eichard  says; 
"employ  thy  time  well,  if  thou  meanest  to  gain  leisure;  and  since 
thou  art  not  sure  of  a  minute,  throw  not  away  an  hour. ' '  Leisure 
is  time  for  doing  something  useful;  this  leisure  the  diligent  man  will 
obtain,  but  the  lazy  man  never;  for  a  life  of  leisure  and  a  life  of 
laziness  are  two  things.  Many,  without  labour,  would  live  by  their 
wits  alone,  but  they  break  for  want  of  stock;  whereas  industry  gives 
comfort  and  respect.  "Fly  pleasures,  and  they  will  follow  you. 
The  diligent  spinner  has  a  large  shift ;  and  now  I  have  a  sheep  and 
a  cow,  everybody  bids  me  good-morrow." 

In  its  naive  simplicity  this  hardly  seems  worthy  of  study 
as  a  philosophy.  It  makes  no  pretense  of  }>eing  founded 
on  a  cosmology,  a  metaphysics,  a  theory  of  knowledge,  or  an 
analysis  of  human  nature.     It  is  derived  merely  from  the 
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experience  of  an  ordinary  business  man,  and  yet  as  a  moral 
regime  and  an  outline  of  "the  art  of  virtue,"  it  has  a  clar- 
ity and  a  power  that  command  respect  and  study. 

The  freedom  of  this  morality  from  "entangling  alli- 
ances" with  cosmology,  psychology,  and  epistemology  is  in 
itself  a  philosophic  achievement,  and  its  detachment  from 
the  speculative  disputations  of  the  time  was  deliberate. 
Franklin  was  not  ignorant  of  them ;  he  was  as  well  versed 
in  contemporary  philosophies  as  an  American  youth  could 
be.  Nor  was  he,  as  is  generally  supposed,  uninterested  in 
the  problems  of  deism,  theology,  and  the  metaphysical  bases 
of  vice  and  virtue.  Here  is  his  confession  and  his  con- 
demnation of  his  early  speculative  and  ' '  disputatious ' '  hab- 
its.^ "We  sometimes  disputed,  and  very  fond  we  were  of 
argument,  and  were  desirous  of  confuting  one  another  — 
which  disputatious  turn  is  apt  to  become  a  very  bad  habit, 
making  people  often  disagreeable  in  company,  by  the  con- 
tradiction that  is  necessary  to  bring  it  into  practice;  and 
thence,  besides  souring  and  spoiling  the  conversation,  it  is 
productive  of  disgusts,  and  perhaps  enmities,  with  those 
who  may  have  occasion  for  friendship.  I  had  caught  this 
by  reading  my  father's  books  of  dispute  on  religion.  Per- 
sons of  good  sense,  I  have  since  observed,  seldom  fall  into 
it,  except  lawyers,  university  men,  and  generally  men  of 
all  sorts,  who  have  been  bred  at  Edinburgh." 

The  Deists  fared  no  better  at  his  hands,  and  merely  gave 
him  added  reasons  for  divorcing  morals  and  philosophical 
speculations.  He  had  early  given  up  the  theological 
polemics  of  the  New  England  churches  as  meaningless. 
"The  arguments  of  the  Deists,"  he  says,  "which  were 
quoted  to  be  refuted,  appeared  to  be  much  stronger  than 
the  refutations;  in  short,  I  soon  became  a  thorough  Deist."  * 

3  Autobiography. 

4  Autobiography. 
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Such  experiences  as  reading  Locke's  Essay,  and  setting 
type  for  WoUaston's  "Religion  of  Nature,"  as  well  as  his 
friendships  among  the  deists  of  London,  made  him  familiar 
with  the  popular  radical  philosophy  of  the  time.  But  his 
reaction  was  almost  immediate.  A  tract  on  Vice  and  Vir- 
tue, published  during  his  year  in  London,  clearly  pointed 
out  the  fundamental  difficulties  of  deistic  ethics.  The  object 
of  this  tract  was  not,  as  Professor  Riley  states,  to  "prove 
the  doctrine  of  fate ' '  ^  but  to  prove  that,  starting  with 
God's  attributes  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  "vice 
and  virtue  were  empty  distinctions."  In  other  words,  he 
made  the  discovery,  which  is  made  every  now  and  then  by 
consistent  thinkers,  that  moral  distinctions  vanish  in  the 
absolute,  or,  that  for  a  human  being  good  and  evil  must  be 
relative  to  a  human  point  of  view.  A  few  years  later  he 
used  the  same  sort  of  reasoning  on  prayer  and  predestina- 
tion. Franklin's  own  summary  of  it  appeared  in  a  letter  to 
Vaughn  in  1779;  "Almost  all  men,  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries, have  at  times  made  use  of  Prayer.  Thence  I  rea- 
soned, that,  if  all  things  were  ordained,  prayer  must  be 
among  the  rest  ordained.  But,  as  prayer  can  procure  no 
change  in  things  ordained,  praying  must  then  be  useless, 
and  an  absurdity.  God  would  therefore,  not  ordain  pray- 
ing, if  everything  else  was  ordained.  But  praying  exists, 
therefore  all  other  things  are  not  ordained,  &c. "  At  first, 
in  his  eagerness  to  be  counted  one  of  the  clever  deistic  intel- 
lectuals, he  concluded  from  such  considerations  that  moral- 
ity did  not  exist.  Soon,  however,  he  saw  the  folly  of  this, 
and  drew  the  other  conclusion,  viz.  that,  since  morals  are 
a  fact,  they  are  independent  of  Deism.  From  that  time  on 
he  treated  virtues  and  vices  in  their  own  terms,  as  elements 

5  1.  Woodbridge  Riley:  American  Philosophy,  the  Early  Schools,  p.  244. 
I  think  Professor  Riley  here  wrongly  interprets  a  remark  made  by  Franklin  in 
his  Autobiography. 
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of  human  experience,  as  facts  to  be  understood  and  esti- 
mated in  terms  of  their  relations  to  the  rest  of  life.  This 
discovery  he  mentions  in  the  autobiography  with  his  char- 
acteristic simplicity.  "I  grew  convinced  that  truth,  sincer- 
ity, and  integrity,  in  dealings  between  man  and  man,  were 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  felicity  of  life."  ® 

Many  more  evidences  might  be  given,  did  space  permit, 
of  the  reasons  which  led  Franklin  to  turn  his  back  on  the- 
ologj"  and  on  metaphysics,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  make 
clear  that  this  divorce  between  morals  and  "philosophy" 
is  a  mark  not  of  his  philosophical  ignorance,  but  of  his 
moral  wisdom.  It  is  an  achievement  all  the  more  remark- 
able since  it  was  made  in  an  intellectual  atmosphere  which 
offered  little  encouragement  to  it. 

The  real  basis  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  ethics  is  empirical 
and  can  be  found  in  the  facts  of  life  in  Puritan  Nev/  Eng- 
land. Recent  historical  writings  have  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  frontier  conditions  in  the  development  of 
American  life.  No  where  is  this  more  evident  than  in  early 
New  England,  where  the  colonists  were  face  to  face  with  a 
most  difficult  situation.  Other  colonies  with  more  auspi- 
cious beginnings  had  failed.  ^Merely  to  maintain  a  phys- 
ical existence  was  difficult  enough  in  New  England.  The 
most  optimistic  sociologist  could  have  predicted  at  best  a 
rude,  barbaric  future  for  these  adventurers.  But  no! 
Hardly  had  they  found  shelter  there  when  they  began 
building  churches  and  schools,  and  soon  there  appeared 
among  the  New  England  pioneers,  home  trained  scholars, 
writers,  ministers,  lawyers,  —  a  most  amazing  burst  of  in- 
tellectual life.  Such  results  can  be  obtained  only  by  ex- 
tremely hard  labor,  they  were  the  fruit  of  a  severe  moral 
discipline.  The  New  Englanders  were  forced  to  be  Pu- 
ritans because  of  their  desire  to  build  a  New  England,  not, 

6  Autobiography. 
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as  is  commonly  supposed,  because  of  their  Calvinism.  The 
''agonized  conscience"  or  sense  of  sin,  supposedly  con- 
sequent on  the  Calvinistie  doctrine  of  depravity  and  of 
predestination  either  to  damnation  or  to  election,  can  be  no 
adequate  explanation  of  the  Puritan  moral  discipline.  No 
doubt  the  Calvinistie  theology  exaggerated  the  sternness  of 
Puritan  morality,  but  its  direct  and  principle  cause  is  to 
be  found  rather  in  the  exacting  demands  of  pioneer  life. 
Something  great  was  to  be  achieved,  and  everybody  bent 
himself  to  the  task. 

The  churches  were  the  backbone  of  the  process.  The 
clergy  were  careful  that  God  should  command  whatever 
needed  doing,  and  prohibit  whatever  proved  an  obstacle! 
Labor  was  scarce ;  God 's  first  command  was  ' '  increase  and 
multiply. ' '  Soberness  and  diligence  were  essential ;  drunk- 
enness, dancing,  card-playing,  and  idling  in  general  were 
"most  ungodly."  Although  keeping  religious  holidays  in 
New  England  was  condemned  on  the  grounds  of  ' '  popery, ' ' 
the  real  reason  was  quite  generally  admitted.  There  was 
too  much  work  to  be  done  to  permit  such  frequent  celebra- 
tions. For  a  time  even  Christmas  was  no  holiday ;  one  day 
in  seven  was  all  they  could  spare. 

Even  the  great  power  of  ecclesiastical  and  theological 
sanctions  proved  unable  to  maintain  this  rigorous  discipline 
for  more  than  a  few  generations.  The  city  churches  grad- 
ually relaxed  from  the  gospel  of  work  which  they  had  been 
preaching  during  these  generations  of  strenuous  building, 
and  became  acclimated  to  the  habits  of  luxury  and  leisure 
which  grew  up  in  the  cities  when  commerce  became  very  prof- 
itable. Thus  the  churches  of  the  rural  frontier  early  became 
the  strongholds  of  orthodoxy  and  the  upholders  of  puritan 
morals.  That  was  precisely  what  was  taking  place  during 
Franklin's  life-time.  Certain  classes  were  already  willing 
to  rest  on  their  oars,  —  or  rather  on  the  oars  of  their 
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grandfathers.  The  atmosphere  of  work  gave  way  to  the 
atmosphere  of  "having  arrived."  The  chief  city  churches 
became  "fashionable,"  and  their  clergy  degenerated  into  a 
disputatious  crowd  of  "theocrats. "  The  preaching  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  the  "great  awakening"  had  proved 
but  a  temporary  and  ineffective  substitute  for  the  old  moral 
discipline,  and  finally  the  inroads  of  Socinianism,  Anti- 
nomianism,  Anglicanism,  and  even  Deism  were  threatening 
to  break  up  the  moral  and  religious  asperity  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  this  situation  Benjamin  Franklin  made  the  attempt 
to  maintain  the  Puritan  virtues  in  all  their  rigour,  but 
abandon  entirely  their  theological  sanctions.  He  placed 
the  frontier  morality  on  a  utilitarian  footing,  and  gave  it 
empirical  sanctions.  In  this  he  was  eminently  successful. 
Franklin  put  the  whole  matter  in  a  few  words:  "Revela- 
tion had  indeed  no  weight  wdth  me,  as  such ;  but  I  enter- 
tained an  opinion,  that,  though  certain  actions  might  not 
be  bad,  because  they  were  forbidden  by  it,  or  good,  because 
it  commanded  them;  yet  probably  these  actions  might  be 
forbidden  because  they  were  bad  for  us,  or  commanded 
because  they  were  beneficial  to  us,  in  their  own  natures,  all 
the  circumstances  of  things  considered. ' '  ^  All  that  re- 
mained to  be  said  was  simply  what  Franklin  did  say  over 
again:  If  you  want  to  achieve  any  thing,  these  are  the 
necessary  means:  temperance,  silence,  order,  resolution, 
frugality,  industry,  sincerity,  justice,  etc.  And  if  one 
were  to  ask  for  proof,  Franklin  could  point  to  his  own  ex- 
perience and  to  the  colonies  themselves  as  evidence. 

Philosophers  are  offended  by  the  simplicity,  almost  sim- 
pleness,  of  this  philosophy.  Surely  there  can  be  nothing 
profound  in  a  doctrine  which  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  could 
understand.     Though   more   recent   instrumentalists   have 

7  Autobiography. 
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succeeded  in  putting  this  doctrine  in  language  which  ap- 
peals more  to  "university  men,  and  generally  men  of  all 
sorts  that  have  been  bred  at  Edinburgh,"  there  really 
seems  little  more  to  say  on  the  subject  than  Franklin  said. 
Any  analysis  of  intelligence,  or  in  more  technical  language, 
any  instrumentalist  ethics,  will  prove,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
validity  of  Franklin's  contentions,  and  though  it  may  be 
more  systematically  developed  and  more  elaborately  con- 
ceived, the  implications  for  conduct  will  be  substantially 
the  same.  From  a  practical  stand-point,  Franklin's  con- 
crete analysis  of  intelligence  in  tenns  of  virtues  and  vices 
seems  more  illuminating  than  the  formal  and  psychological 
analysis  found  in  recent  philosophy.  Certainly  no  method 
of  presentation  of  utilitarian  ethics  could  have  been  more 
effective  than  Franklin's,  for  he  is  to  this  day  the  patron 
saint  of  all  those  who  are  interested  in  achievement. 

Franklin's  mind  is  typical  of  an  easy,  spontaneous  hos- 
pitality to  ends  or  ideals,  and  of  an  intellectual  preoccupa- 
tion with  their  practical  challenge.  Pennsylvania  needed 
fortification  against  the  French  and  Indians;  Franklin 
began  at  once  to  work  on  plans  for  organizing  a  militia  and 
buying  cannon.  In  view  of  their  common  interests  against 
Great  Britain,  the  colonies  wanted  some  sort  of  union ; 
Franklin  immediately  proposed  a  plan.  Throughout  his 
life,  he  was  continually  proposing  plans,  —  a  plan  for  the 
promotion  of  abolition  of  slavery,  a  plan  for  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  free  blacks,  a  plan  for  bringing 
the  comforts  of  civilization  to  the  natives  of  New  Zea- 
land. The  "art  of  virtue"  was  simply  one  more  plan. 
Any  end,  suggested  to  his  mind,  immediately  raised  the 
problem  of  its  accomplishment.  He  even  told  the  great 
evangelist,  George  Whitefield,  how  he  could  most  easily 
convert  great  numbers  of  people,  advising  him  to  convert 
a  few   popular  leaders,   "grandees,"  first   and  then  the 
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masses  would  follow.  "For,"  said  he,  "men  fear  less  the 
being  in  hell  than  out  of  fashion. "  ^  In  his  scientific  re- 
searches, too,  practical  problems  seemed  to  stimulate  him 
most.  I  do  not  mean  practical  applications  like  the  light- 
ening rod,  for  these  were  of  minor  concern  to  him,  but  rather 
problems  of  designing  apparatus,  of  experimental  condi- 
tions for  testing  hypotheses,  and  of  methods  for  dealing 
pragmatically  with  rival  hypotheses.  His  inventions  are 
further  evidence  of  this  habit  of  mind,  —  an  improved  har- 
monica of  vibrating  glasses,  bi-focal  spectacles,  smokeless 
fireplaces,  to  say  nothing  of  his  electrical  devices.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  mind  more  given  to  free  play  in  the 
objects  of  its  interests,  yet  more  intent  on  their  practical 
aspects.  In  this  preoccupation  with  instrumental  values, 
Franklin  is  typical  of  what  Europeans  call  "American- 
ism." Final  values,  being  taken  for  granted,  seldom  be- 
come consciously  defined  and  discussed,  for  in  America 
(and  elsewhere  too  for  that  matter)  ends  are  adopted  early 
and  easily,  much  as  religions  are  adopted  by  children ;  they 
are  taken  for  granted  as  part  of  the  intellectual  environ- 
ment and  there  seldom  arises  an  occasion  for  criticising 
them  seriously.  This  is  not  because  final  values  and  ends 
are  fixed  and  certain.  In  fact  there  is  little  order,  con- 
sistency, or  stability  about  them.  Royce's  Philosophy  of 
Loyalty  is  typical:  causes  are  many,  but  loyalty  is  one; 
loyalty  is  the  precious  pearl,  the  cause  it  serves  is  inci- 
dental. An  American  may  identify  himself  with  almost 
any  cause  that  is  fashionable,  but  he  takes  it  very  seriously 
and  his  intellectual  life  centers  about  the  practical  prob- 
lems involved.  Ends  always  have  their  immediate  prac- 
tical reference.  To  examine  them  apart  and  "see  them  in 
the  sky,"  as  it  were,  requires  a  Greek,  not  an  American 
education. 

s  Works,    (Bigelow),   vol.   II,   p.   151. 
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Consequently  the  objection  usually  made  to  Franklin's 
moral  philosophy,  and  for  that  matter  to  any  other  utilitar- 
ian ethics,  is  that  it  is  merely  instrumental ;  that  it  converts 
means  into  ends.  "You  tell  us,"  the  criticism  runs,  "the 
'Way  to  Wealth,'  but  you  fail  to  tell  us  whether  or  not 
wealth  is  a  good.  You  tell  us  how  to  succeed  in  business, 
but  you  fail  to  tell  us  whether  or  not  our  business  is  worth 
w^hile."  The  more  superficial  critics  of  Franklin,  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  critics  of  utilitarianism  and  pragmatism) 
immediately  infer  that  "material  prosperity"  is  the  ad- 
mitted end.  To  them  Franklin  is  merely  a  typical  Amer- 
ican business  man  who,  without  stopping  to  evaluate,  sim- 
ply adopts  the  business  principles  of  thrift  for  thrift's 
sake,  money  for  money's  sake,  the  more  the  better.  That 
this  is  not  true  of  Franklin's  personal  life  is  easily  proved. 
As  soon  as  he  became  ' '  free  and  easy ' '  he  quit  his  business 
and  devoted  himself  to  science,  literature,  public  affairs, 
and  conversation  with  his  friends,  —  pursuits  which  from 
boyhood  up  had  been  his  chief  delight.  As  early  as  1748 
he  wrote  to  Cadwallader  Golden :  "  I  am  in  a  fair  way  of 
having  no  other  tasks  than  such  as  I  shall  like  to  give  my- 
self, and  of  enjoying  what  I  look  upon  as  a  great  happiness, 
leisure  to  read,  study,  make  experiments,  and  converse  at 
large  with  such  ingenious  and  worthy  men  as  are  pleased 
to  honor  me  with  their  friendship  or  acquaintance,  on  such 
points  as  may  produce  something  for  the  common  benefit  of 
mankind,  uninterrupted  by  the  little  cares  and  fatigues  of 
business. ' '  ^  And  a  year  later  he  wrote  to  his  mother : 
"At  present  I  pass  my  time  agreeably  enough.  I  enjoy, 
through  mercy,  a  tolerable  share  of  health.  I  read  a  great 
deal,  ride  a  little,  do  a  little  business  for  myself,  now  and 
then  for  others,  retire  when  I  can,  and  go  into  company 
when  I  please;  so  the  years  roll  round,  and  the  last  will 

9  Works,    (Bigelow),  toI.  II,  p.   115. 
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come,  when  I  would  rather  have  it  said,  He  lived  usefully, 
than  He  died  rich. ' '  ^° 

A  further  example  of  this  attitude  is  found  in  his  spec- 
ulations on  "raising  a  United  Party  for  Virtue."  The 
successful  demonstration  of  his  "Art  of  Virtue"  on  him- 
self suggested  to  him  the  possibilities  of  its  social  and 
political  application.  Members  of  this  "United  Party," 
"good  and  wise  men"  of  all  nations,  were  to  discipline 
themselves  in  accordance  with  the  program  Franklin  had 
earlier  followed  himself.  They  were  to  be  called  "  'The 
Society  of  the  Free  and  Easy.'  Free,  as  being,  by  the 
general  practice  and  habits  of  the  virtues,  free  from  the 
dominion  of  vice;  and  particularly,  by  the  practice  of  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  free  from  debt,  which  exposes  a  man 
to  constraint,  and  a  species  of  slavery  to  his  creditors. ' '  ^^ 

In  his  philosophy  as  well  as  in  his  personal  life,  therefore, 
a  sense  of  values  is  evident,  values  of  which  he  did  not 
lose  sight,  and  in  the  service  of  which  his  moral  philosophy 
was  merely  and  precisely  an  instrument.  Franklin  was  not 
interested  in  establishing  his  puritanic  discipline  as  an  end 
in  itself.  He  assumed  that  people  have  ends,  that  they 
want  to  be  "free  and  easy,"  and  that  they  understand 
wealth  as  merely  the  necessary  means  for  enjoying  the  real 
ends  of  leisure  society.  The  reason  "wealth"  and  similar 
terms  figure  so  largely  in  Franklin's  writings  was  simply 
that  the  people  for  whom  he  was  writing  thought  in  those 
terms.  Any  term  which  symbolized  the  ends  for  which 
people  actually  were  striving  was  welcome  to  Franklin. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  prescribe  the  ends  which  men 
should  follow.  His  point  of  view  is  this :  "If  you  have  an 
end  in  view,  I  am  interested  in  discussing  with  you  the 
necessary  steps  to  gain  it." 

10 /bid.,  p.   155. 
11  Aviobiograiphy. 
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To  discuss  means  is  as  legitimate  in  moral  philosophy  as 
to  discuss  ends.  Criticism  of  Franklin  and  the  instru- 
mentalists for  not  doing  both  is  out  of  place.  The  atten- 
tion of  Franklin  was  as  consistently  confined  to  the  concrete 
analysis  of  means,  as  the  attention  of  the  Greeks  to  ends. 
Aristotle  simply  made  explicit  what  any  Greek  would  have 
admitted  to  be  a  life  well  lived.  The  greatness  of  his 
Ethics  rests  on  the  fact  that  no  one  has  ever  improved  on 
his  simple,  matter-of-fact  analysis  of  the  ideal  ends  of 
human  life.  The  Greek  virtues,  —  balance,  wisdom,  beau- 
ty, and  the  rest,  —  are  ends,  not  means.  Franklin 's  vir- 
tues, —  frugality,  industry,  sincerity,  honesty,  and  the  rest, 
—  are  means,  not  ends.  It  was  the  glory  of  the  Greeks  that 
they  persisted  in  painting  perfection  in  the  face  of  prac- 
tically minded  objectors,  with  their,  "But  how  is  this  pos- 
sible in  a  barbarian  world?"  It  was  the  greatness  of 
Franklin  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  refused  to  abandon  his 
puritanic  principles  because  they  were  disagreeable.  The 
contemporary  decline  of  Puritan  morals  symbolizes  less  a 
growing  tolerance  of  natural  goods,  or  a  discovery  of  better 
methods  of  attaining  them,  than  merely  our  impatience  at 
being  obliged  to  work  for  them.  Contemporary  philo- 
sophers apparently  are  more  preoccupied  with  the  problem 
of  devoting  wealth  to  wise  ends  than  with  the  problem  of 
gaining  it ;  and  this  is  probably  a  good  sign.  But  it  is 
good  only  in  so  far  as  it  means  that  we  take  for  granted  the 
truth  of  the  puritan  morals  of  discipline,  and  proceed,  like 
the  Greeks,  to  the  final  problems  of  art  and  beauty.  There 
seems  to  be,  however,  an  influential  current  of  opinion  that 
the  validity  of  anj^  ethics  of  discipline  has  been  disproved, 
and  that  life  can  be  lived  on  the  principle  of  romantic 
freedom.^2    But  the  freedom,  leisure  and  beauty  which  we 

12  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence,  in  his  Shtdies  in  Classic  American.  Literature,  is 
a  case  in  point.  His  criticism  of  Franklin's  table  of  virtues  rests  entirely 
on   his   presupposition   that  they   are   final,   not  instrumental   virtues.      If   they 
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enjoy  are  obviously  the  fruit  of  generations  of  discipline 
and  even  of  slavery,  and  though  the  industrial  revolution 
has  no  doubt  enabled  us  to  be  somewhat  less  preoccupied 
with  the  instrumental  processes  of  life,  it  will  take  more 
radical  inventions  to  rob  life  of  its  disciplinaiy  side  en- 
tirely. We  do  well  to  point  out  the  slavishness  of  those 
puritans  who  make  discipline  an  end  instead  of  a  means, 
but  we  are  in  danger  of  being  accused  of  folly  in  imagining 
that  we  can  achieve  beauty  without  discipline.  The  Greeks 
took  slavery  for  granted.  We  too  would  be  nearer  the  facts 
of  modem  life  if  we  took  slaverj^  for  granted,  than  we  are 
when  we  imagine  that  puritan  virtues  are  antiquated. 
Franklin's  ethics  is  still  consistent  with  human  experience. 

are  taken  as  the  ends  of  life,  they  are  easily  satirized.  Mr.  Lawrence  himself 
seems  to  fall  into  the  trap  which  he  lays  for  Franklin  in  that  he  tries  to  re- 
define these  purely  disciplinary  virtues  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  ideal 
content.  The  result  is  even  more  ridiculous  than  it  is  intended  to  be.  Justice, 
for  example,  he  re-defines  as  follows:  "The  only  justice  is  to  follow  the 
sincere  intuition  of  the  soul,  angry  or  gentle.  Anger  is  gust,  and  pity  is 
just,  but  judgment  is  never  just."  (p.  26)  This  is  obviously  no  definition  of 
justice  at  all.  It  may  be  a  definition  of  freedom.  Mr.  Lawrence  is  so 
preoccupied  with  the  praise  of  freedom,  of  individuality,  of  masterj\  of 
imagination,  of  his  gods,  —  in  short,  of  the  ideal  or  final  values  of  life,  that 
it  never  occurs  to  him  that  Franklin  could  be  talking  about  something  quite 
different.  Franklin's  table  of  virtues  is  not  a  catalogue  of  his  ideals  or 
objects  of  worship,  and  to  attempt  to  read  ideal  content  into  them  is  Mr. 
Lawrence's,  not  Franklin's  mistake.  Franklin  was  just  as  much  interested 
in  being  "free  and  easy"  as  Mr.  La%vrence  is  —  more  so,  in  fact,  for  he  was 
willing  to  work  towards  it,  whereas  Mr.  Lawrence  will  probably  spend  his 
whole  life  merely  fretting  and  fuming  about  it.  No  one  can  blame  Mr. 
La-svrence  for  protesting  against  the  popular  confusion  of  means  and  ends,  and 
the  general  tendency  to  make  God  an  "everlasting  Wanamaker,"  but  his 
reading  this  into  Franklin  himself  is  not  excusable.  Mr.  Lawrence  seems 
to  have  a  fairly  keen  appreciation  of  ideals,  but  none  whatsoever  of  morals ; 
Franklin  had  some  of  both.  "Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man 
healthy,  wealthy  and  wise."  Health,  wealth  and  wisdom,  is  not  a  bad  sum- 
mary of  the  natural  goods  of  human  life.  But  none  of  them  occur  in 
Franklin's  table  of  virtues;  it  is  concerned  exclusively  with  the  "early  to 
bed  and  early  to  rise"  side  of  life.  Mr.  La\\Tence  has  no  room  for  this 
instrumental  side  of  life  in  his  philosophy,  but  one  suspects  that  even  he, 
as  a  matter  of  practice,  must  apply  considerable  "resolution,  frugality,  in- 
dustry and  sincerity"  to  the  writing  of  his  books,  though  such  virtues  as 
"temperance,  silence  and  order"  evidently  appear  further  down  on  his  list. 
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If  one  really  wants  to  achieve  an  end,  whatever  it  may  be, 
from  selling  soap  to  composing  symphonies,  one  follows 
Franklin's  advice  if  one  is  wise.  That  is  as  universal  in 
human  experience  as  is  the  Greek  ideal.  The  truth  of  it 
is  as  old  as  history  and  quite  proverbial.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  wisdom  embodied  in  this  philosophy  was  understood 
long  before  Franklin,  but  seldom  has  it  been  stated  so 
concretely,  so  simply,  and  so  empirically. 

In  other  words,  Franklin's  table  of  virtues,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  a  philosophy  of  human  ideals,  is  to  be  regarded 
neither  as  a  substitute  for  the  Aristotelian  Ethics,  nor  as 
a  glorification  of  bourgeois  commercialism  in  the  face  of 
the  chivalry  of  the  feudal  aristocracy.  If  the  Franklin 
morality  substitutes  for  anything  it  is  for  the  traditional 
"Christian"  virtues,  for  they,  too,  constitute  a  philosophy 
of  the  discipline  of  life.  The  Christian  life,  is  traditionally 
portrayed  as  one  of  humility,  charity,  penitence,  poverty, 
self-denial,  a  forgiving  spirit.  These  are  obviously  instru- 
mental virtues  and  not  ideal  perfections.  This  traditional 
code  of  the  feudal  ages  proved  ill  adapted  to  the  pioneer 
life  of  New  England.^^  Consequently  the  Puritan  virtues, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  w^ere  .sanctioned  by  a  Christian 
theology,  Avere  not  traditionally  Christian.  This  divorce 
from  the  Christian  moral  tradition,  which  Franklin  made 
explicit  in  his  philosophy,  is  quite  generally  recognized. 
The  contrast  between  the  Yankee  and  the  Christian  types 
of  character  is  familiar  enough.  The  two  philosophies  in- 
volved are  practical  alternatives.  Even  though  the  domi- 
nance of  the  Christian  analysis  during  the  feudal  age  be 
admitted,  the  Franklin  analysis  certainly  seems  to  have  more 
practical  influence  in  our  modem  "progressive"  society. 
Which  of  them  will  prove  eventually  to  be  a  more  profound 

13  Franklin,  in  his  Autobiography,  explicitly  retracts  humility,  the  chief  of 
the   "Christian"    virtues,   as   impractical. 
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analysis  of  the  practical  aspects  of  human  life  perhaps 
still  remains  to  be  seen. 

But  in  the  meantime  it  is  philosophically  highly  import- 
ant to  keep  means  and  ends  distinguished.  An  ethics  of 
ends,  such  as  the  Greek  ethics,  and  an  ethics  of  means, 
such  as  Franklin's,  are  both  intellectually  legitimate  and 
practically  significant,  but  most  moralists  either  confuse 
the  distinction  or,  adopting  one  of  them,  deny  the  validity 
of  the  other.  Royce  has  already  been  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  former  type.  He  begins  by  emphasizing  the  instru- 
mental importance  and  practical  value  of  loyalty,  and  he 
ends  by  making  it  the  end  or  "cause"  which  all  loyalty 
must  serve.  It  makes  a  great  difference  whether  we  regard 
duty,  with  Kant,  as  something  intrinsically  beautiful,  or 
with  Hobbes  as  something  fundamentally  useful.  Indeed 
one  can  scarcely  exaggerate  the  importance  of  submitting 
the  traditional  catalogues  of  virtues  and  of  ideals  to  this 
test,  not  with  the  intent  of  separating  the  sheep  from  the 
goats,  —  the  good  from  the  bad  —  for  a  means  is  pre- 
sumably as  good  as  an  end,  but  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
the  status  and  function  of  each.  It  is  idle  to  condemn  a 
thing  because  it  is  merely  useful,  or  to  exalt  a  thing  because 
it  is  pure  beauty;  but  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish the  beauty  and  the  utility  of  things.  In  heaven,  per- 
haps, all  things  will  be  both  useful  and  beautiful,  and  much 
may  be  said  for  encouraging  such  a  state  of  affairs  on 
earth,  but  even  in  heaven  a  man  will  make  a  fool  of  him- 
self if  he  confuses  the  beauty  of  his  wings  with  their  utility. 
To  be  able  to  distinguish  between  beauty  and  utility  is  the 
essence  of  wisdom,  and  it  ill  becomes  a  moral  philosopher  to 
be  unable  to  distinguish  the  instrumental  \drtues  and  the 
intrinsic  excellencies  of  conduct. 

As  to  the  other  type  of  moralists,  those  who  are  cham- 
pions either  of  ends  or  of  means,  but  are  unable  to  honor 
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both,  the  real  point  at  issue  seems  to  be  whether  it  is  morally 
more  important  to  define  and  defend  one's  ideals,  or  to 
take  ideals  for  granted  and  enquire  into  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  realized.  In  this  abstract  and  absolute 
form  the  problem  is  as  unanswerable  as  it  is  unreal.  It  is 
obvious  that  an  exclusive  devotion  to  either  spells  disaster ; 
while  the  Greeks  Avere  contemplating  the  ideal  city  their 
actual  cities  were  being  destroyed  by  barbarians,  and  today 
barbarians  are  destroying  their  own  cities  because  they 
have  no  vision  of  the  ideal  city.  However,  as  a  specific 
question  relative  to  a  given  situation,  it  is  real,  but  then 
it  is  the  situation  itself  that  determines  the  answer.  Thus 
the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  Franklin  lived,  as  I 
said  above,  made  the  problem  of  means  exceedingly  urgent ; 
the  ends  were  fairly  obvious.  At  another  time  and  under 
other  circumstances  the  wisdom  of  Franklin  might  be  taken 
for  granted  and  criticism  devoted  to  ends.  There  is,  how- 
ever, something  in  general  to  be  said  from  a  philosophic 
and  scientific  point  of  view,  in  favor  of  Franklin's  em- 
phasis. On  the  whole,  ends  are  particular  and  means  uni- 
versal.^* Ends  are  as  specific  and  as  various  as  human 
beings  themselves.  It  would  therefore  seem  a  priori,  that 
an  ethics  which  attempts  to  formulate  ends  would  have 
before  it  an  interminable  task.  Beauty  is  notoriously  elu- 
sive, and  he  who  thinks  he  has  captured  beauty  in  its  final 
form,  usually  finds  few  who  agree  with  him.  Philosophers 
or  scientists  can  therefore  not  afford  to  lay  down  absolute 
ends,  nor  can  they  hope  to  rob  ends  of  their  essential  in- 
dividuality. But  in  the  realm  of  means,  they  have  more 
reason  to  rely  on  universal  rules.  Nature  is  fairly  stable 
and  the  fundamental  physical  conditions  of  life  fairly  uni- 
form. The  uniformity  of  nature  and  the  discovery  of  causal 
relations  make  knowledge  possible,  and  it  is  these  very  cau- 

14  Gf.  John  Dewey  in  the  Cams  Lectures,   1922. 
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sal  relations  which  when  harnessed  to  ends,  become  means. 
This  universality  of  means,  therefore,  makes  it  possible 
for  an  ethics  of  means  to  be  scientific.  Its  hypothetic  form 
is  indicative  of  its  scientific  character.  It  does  not  dictate, 
it  advises.  It  does  not  say,  "thou  shalt  and  thou  shalt 
not. ' '  It  says,  ' '  if  you  would  be  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise, 
you  must  go  early  to  bed  and  be  early  to  rise ;  */  you  would 
be  free  and  easy  you  must  cultivate  the  art  of  virtue;  etc." 
Judgments  in  this  form  are  about  matters  of  fact  and  can 
be  put  to  empirical  tests.  Not  being  bound  to  a  particular 
set  of  standards,  such  an  inquiry  can  discover  the  phys- 
ical conditions  of  any.  An  ethics  of  means  is,  therefore, 
akin  to  the  sciences,  and  an  ethics  of  ends  to  the  arts.  We 
are  all  artists,  each  engaged  in  his  own  individual  work 
of  beauty,  but  the  instruments  with  which  we  ply  our  arts 
may  be  common.  Or,  in  Franklin's  own  terms,  the  "art 
of  virtue"  may  be  useful  to  any  one  for  whom  life  is  an  art. 
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In  the  memory  of  those  Avho  knew  him  and  in  the 
thoughts  of  many  who  did  not,  the  name  of  WiUiam  James 
persists  as  the  name  of  a  leader  of  intellectual  life  in 
America,  in  its  larger  philosophical  and  imaginative  form. 
To  him  is  usually  given  the  credit  of  teaching  all  of  us  the 
lessons  and  the  renunciations  of  empiricism.  But  James's 
empiricism  was  full  of  imagination  and  of  metaphysical 
reminiscence,  full  of  poetic  spontaneity,  of  religious  devout- 
ness  and  of  concessions  to  human  expectations.  So  that 
in  the  end  a  critic  might  say  that  his  empiricism  left  much 
to  be  desired.^  But  James  was  certainly  a  prophet  of  em- 
piricism; he  pointed  the  way  to  this  generation  of  philos- 
ophers and  psychologists.  Yet  like  prophets,  he  saw  many 
things  in  a  vision,  a  vision,  perhaps,  more  of  symbols  than 
of  such  realities  as  science  can  adopt  into  its  subject  mat- 
ter. An  empiricist  to-day  is  expected  to  represent  what 
we  call  naturalism,  with  little  patience  for  what  James  called 
"tender-minded"  philosophy.  But  James  seemed  a  little 
afraid  of  naturalism,  and  he  was  candidly  and  outspokenly 
a  supernaturalist.  I  feel  that  no  excuse  is  needed  for 
quoting  any  of  James's  eloquent  and  sincere  utterances. 
This  was  his  reaction  to  naturalism,  as  he  understood  the 
word:  "For  naturalism,  fed  on  recent  cosmological  spec- 
ulations, mankind  is  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  a  set 
of  people  living  on  a  frozen  lake,  surrounded  by  cliffs  over 

1 1  venture  to  refer  to  my  review  of  Essays  in  Radical  Empiricism,  with 
the  title  "The  Empiricism  of  James,"  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  X,  p.  533. 
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which  there  is  no  escape,  yet  knowing  that  little  by  little 
the  ice  is  melting,  and  the  inevitable  day  drawing  near 
when  the  last  film  of  it  will  disappear,  and  to  be  drowned 
ignominiously  will  be  the  human  creature's  portion.  The 
merrier  the  skating,  the  warmer  and  more  sparkling  the 
sun  by  day,  and  the  ruddier  the  bonfires  at  night,  the  more 
poignant  the  sadness  with  which  one  must  take  in  the 
meaning  of  the  total  situation. ' '  ^  To-day  people  are  learn- 
ing more  and  more  to  substitute  a  hope  of  social  future  and 
progress  for  that  of  personal  immortality,  but  James,  as 
so  many  of  his  writings  show,  cherished  the  older  sentiment. 
Life  for  him  was  so  personal,  so  intimate,  and  personality 
seemed  to  him  so  unique  a  value,  that  if  nature  was  not 
somehow  metaphysically  on  its  side  it  seemed  to  him  that 
one  could  not  without  poignant  sadness  "take  in  the 
meaning  of  the  total  situation."  And  in  the  case  of  so 
sensitive  and  so  human  a  philosopher  this  was  not  likely  to 
be  without  influence  on  some  of  his  theories. 

One  can  not  mention  the  empiricism  of  James  without 
being  reminded  of  the  concept  which  he  called  "radical 
empiricism."  Even  about  this  idea,  in  which  he  took  so 
much  interest,  and  which  was  so  considerable  a  contribu- 
tion to  philosophy  not  many  years  ago,  James  has  made 
seemingly  contradictory  statements.  The  term  "radical 
empiricism,"  suggests,  of  course,  the  question,  What  then 
is  orthodox  or  conservative  empiricism  ?  Conservative  em- 
piricism was  the  empiricism  of  Hume  and  the  British  tradi- 
tion —  the  empiricism  so  laboriously  reviewed  by  Green  in 
his  famous  "Introduction."  Green,  and  other  idealists 
after  him,  had  taken  advantage  of  one  inaccuracy  or  over- 
sight on  Hume 's  part,  indicated  by  such  a  statement  as  this : 
"In  short  there  are  two  principles  which  I  can  not  render 
consistent,  nor  is  it  in  my  power  to  renounce  either  of 

2  The   Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,   p.    141. 
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them,  viz.  that  all  our  distinct  perceptions  are  distinct 
existences,  and  that  the  mind  never  perceives  any  real  con- 
nection among  distinct  existences"  (Hume's  Treatise,  Sel- 
by-Bigge,  p.  636).  It  follows,  on  Hume's  ground,  that 
ideas  of  relation  connecting  distinct  existences  can  not  be 
empirically  accounted  for,  and  accordingly  the  discovery 
of  a  system  of  nature  points,  it  was  argued  by  the  devout, 
to  some  transcendental,  relating  power.  And  Green  ends 
the  "Introduction"  as  follows:  "Having  learnt,  through 
the  discipline  which  Hume  himself  furnishes,  that  the  recog- 
nition of  a  system  of  nature  logically  carries  with  it  that 
of  a  self-conscious  subject,  in  relation  to  which  alone 
'different  perceptions'  become  a  system  of  nature,  we  know 
that  we  can  not  naturalise  the  'human  mind'  without  pre- 
supposing that  which  is  neither  nature  nor  natural,  though 
apart  from  it  nature  would  not  be  —  that  of  which  the 
designation  as  'mind,'  as  'human,'  as  'personal,'  is  of  sec- 
ondary importance,  but  which  is  eternal,  self-determined, 
and  thinks. ' '  This  seems  to  have  been  the  situation  which 
generated  the  concept  called  "radical  empiricism"  in  the 
sense  James  gives  to  it  w^hen  he  defines  it  in  empirical 
language,  as  for  instance  on  pages  279-280  of  A  Pluralistic 
Universe.  After  protesting  against  "  intellectualist "  meth- 
ods, and  saying  "the  atomic  and  unrelated  sensations  which 
he  [Green]  had  in  mind  were  purely  fictitious  products  of 
his  rationalist  fancy,"  James  continues:  "Every  ex- 
aminer of  the  sensible  life  in  concreto  must  see  that  rela- 
tions of  every  sort,  of  time,  space,  difference,  likeness, 
change,  rate,  cause,  or  what  not,  are  just  as  integral  mem- 
bers of  the  sensational  flux  as  terms  are,  and  that  conjunc- 
tive relations  are  just  as  true  members  of  the  flux  as 
disjunctive  relations  are.  This  is  what  in  some  recent 
writings  of  mine  I  have  called  the  'radically  empiricist' 
doctrine  (in  distinction  from  the  doctrine  of  mental  atoms 
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which  the  name  empiricism  so  often  suggests).  Intellect- 
ualistic  critics  of  sensation  insist  that  sensations  are  disjoin- 
ed only.  Eadical  empiricism  insists  that  conjunctions  be- 
tween them  are  just  as  immediately  given  as  disjuntions  are 
and  that  relations,  whether  disjunctive  or  conjunctive,  are  in 
their  original  sensible  givenness  just  as  fleeting  and  momen- 
tary (in  Green's  words),  and  just  as  'particular'  as  temis 
are." 

This  is  candid  empiricism,  and  it  is,  on  the  whole  what 
we  must  understand  the  term  radical  empiricism  to  mean. 
Yet  on  page  35  of  the  same  book  James  calls  radical  em- 
piricism a  sub-species  of  pantheism.  According  to  this 
statement  it  differs  from  monistic  idealism  only  in  being 
pluralistic. 

Those  who  have  looked  upon  James  as  the  great  teacher 
of  empiricism  have,  perhaps,  simply  ignored  the  passages 
like  this  one.  But  James  claimed  repeatedly  that  em- 
piricism ought  to  be  on  the  side  of  religion,  meaning  on  the 
side  of  supernaturalism.  ' '  Let  empiricism  once  become  as- 
sociated with  religion,  as  hitherto,  through  some  strange 
misunderstanding,  it  has  been  associated  with  irreligion, 
and  I  believe  that  a  new  era  of  religion  as  well  as  of  philo- 
sophy will  be  ready  to  begin.  That  great  awakening  of  a 
new  popular  interest  in  philosophy,  which  is  so  striking  a 
phenomenon  at  the  present  day  in  all  countries,  is  undoubt- 
edly due  in  part  to  religious  demands.  As  the  authority  of 
past  tradition  tends  more  and  more  to  crumble,  men  na- 
turally turn  a  Avistful  ear  to  the  authority  of  reason  or  to 
the  evidence  of  present  fact.  They  will  assuredly  not  be 
disappointed  if  they  open  their  minds  to  what  the  thicker 
and  more  radical  empiricism  has  to  say.  I  fully  believe 
that  such  an  empiricism  is  a  more  natural  ally  than  dialec- 
tics ever  were,  or  can  be,  of  the  religious  life."  And  on 
page  313:  "If  Oxford  men  could  be  ignorant  of  anything, 
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it  might  almost  seem  that  they  had  remained  ignorant  of 
the  great  empirical  movement  towards  a  pluralistic  pan- 
psychic  view  of  the  universe,  into  which  our  own  generation 
has  been  drawn,  and  which  threatens  to  short-circuit  their 
methods  entirely  and  become  their  religious  rival  unless 
they  are  willing  to  make  themselves  its  allies. ' '  And  again 
(p.  309)  :  "In  spite  of  rationalism's  disdain  for  the  partic- 
ular, the  personal,  and  the  unwholesome,  the  drift  of  all 
the  evidence  we  have  seems  to  me  to  sweep  us  veiy  strongly 
towards  the  belief  in  some  form  of  superhuman  life  with 
which  we  may,  unknown  to  ourselves,  be  co-conscious.  "We 
may  be  in  the  universe  as  dogs  and  cats  are  in  our  libraries, 
seeing  the  books  and  hearing  the  conversation,  but  having 
no  inkling  of  the  meaning  of  it  all.  The  intellectualist  ob- 
jections to  this  fall  away  when  the  authority  of  intellect- 
ualist logic  is  undermined  by  criticism,  and  then  the  posi- 
tive empirical  evidence  remains.  The  analogies  with 
ordinary  psychology  and  with  the  facts  of  pathology,  with 
those  of  psychical  research,  so  called,  and  with  those  of 
religious  experience,  establish,  when  taken  together,  a  de- 
cidedly formidable  probability  in  favor  of  a  general  view 
of  the  world  almost  identical  with  Fechner's.  The  outlines 
of  the  superhuman  consciousness  must  remain,  however, 
very  vague,  and  the  number  of  functionally  distinct  'selves' 
it  comports  and  carries  has  to  be  left  entirely  problematic. ' ' 
And  after  resuming  the  features  of  idealism  that  he  seeks 
to  defend  himself  against,  he  observes:  "The  only  way  of 
escape,  I  say,  from  all  this  is  to  be  frankly  pluralistic  and 
assume  that  the  superhuman  consciousness,  however  vast 
it  may  be,  has  itself  an  external  environment,  and  conse- 
quently is  finite."     (Loc.  cit.,  pp.  310-11.) 

It  would  seem  that  radical  empiricism,  in  spite  of  its 
identification  as  a  sub-species  of  pantheism,  is  a  relatively 
small  part  of  empiricism  not  so  radical,  and  formulated 
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for  a  particular  dialectical  purpose.  Just  how  much  the 
less  radical  empiricism  in  general  was  supposed  to  cover, 
it  is  a  little  hard  to  say ;  evidently  a  great  deal  more  than 
can  be  put  forward  as  scientific  evidence,  since  it  takes  in. 
presumably,  all  those  private  and  partially  inarticulate 
experiences  that  James  describes  so  sympathetically  as 
cases  of  mysticism.  The  great  range  of  empiricism  in 
James's  mind,  the  variety  of  things  that  could  be  pro- 
nounced empirical,  must  have  some  relation  to  his  curiosity 
concerning  what  most  of  us  pronounce  quite  unempirical 
objects  —  realities  behind  the  veil  or  below  the  threshold,  or 
embraced  in  the  larger  and  truer  self  (not  the  Absolute) 
of  which  we  are  temporary  manifestations.  About  these 
things  James  never  claims  assurance  of  the  scientific  sort, 
but  he  repeatedly  assures  us  of  his  own  faith  in  them,  a 
personal  conviction,  we  should  remember,  based  upon  a  very 
wide  acquaintance  with  curious  phenomena.  "There  are 
resources  in  us  that  naturalism  with  its  literal  and  legal 
virtues  never  recks  of,  possibilities  that  take  our  breath 
away,  of  another  kind  of  happiness  and  power,  based  on 
giving  up  our  own  will  and  letting  something  higher  work 
for  us,  and  these  seem  to  show  a  world  wider  than  either 
physics  or  philistine  ethics  can  imagine"  (A  Pluralistic 
Universe,  p.  305). 

A  little  blind,  but  characteristic,  is  the  following  pas- 
sage (Essays  in  Radical  Empiricism,  pp.  88-89)  :  "In  this 
sense  [a  sense  provided  by  those  "relations  of  continuous 
transition"  that  make  our  experiences  cognitive]  we  can 
continue  to  believe  in  an  existing  ieyond.  It  is  only  in 
special  cases  that  our  confident  rush  forward  gets  rebuked. 
The  beyond  must,  of  course,  always  in  our  philosophy  be 
itself  of  an  experiential  nature.  If  not  a  future  experience 
of  our  ovm.  or  a  present  one  of  our  neighbor,  it  must  be  a 
thing  in  itself  in  Dr.  Prince's  and  Professor  Strong's  sense 
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of  the  term  —  that  is,  it  must  be  an  experience  for  itself 
whose  relation  to  other  things  we  translate  into  the  action 
of  molecules,  ether-waves,  or  whatever  else  the  physical 
symbols  may  be.  This  opens  the  chapter  of  the  relations 
of  radical  empiricism  to  panpsychism,  into  which  I  can  not 
enter  now." 

And  on  page  188:  "But  so  far  am  I  from  suggesting 
any  definitive  answer  to  such  questions,  that  I  hardly  yet 
can  put  them  clearly.  They  lead,  however,  into  that  region 
of  panpsychic  and  ontologic  speculation  of  which  Professors 
Bergson  and  Strong  have  lately  enlarged  the  literature  in 
so  able  and  interesting  a  way.  The  results  of  these  authors 
seem  in  many  respects  dissimilar,  and  I  understand  them 
as  yet  but  imperfectly;  but  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
the  direction  of  their  work  is  very  promising,  and  that  they 
have  the  hunter 's  instinct  for  the  fruitful  trails. ' '  We  are 
not  likely  to  forget  that  James  sought  for  pluralism,  novel- 
ty and  indeterminism,  but  he  assures  us  repeatedly  that 
he  sought  some  form  of  theism  too. 

And  this  from  the  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience 
(pp.  387-88)  :  "Some  years  ago  I  myself  made  some  ob- 
sei-vations  on  this  aspect  of  nitrous  oxide  intoxication,  and 
reported  them  in  print.  One  conclusion  was  forced  upon 
my  mind  at  that  time,  and  my  impression  of  its  truth  has 
ever  since  remained  unshaken.  It  is  that  our  normal  wak- 
ing consciousness,  rational  consciousness  as  we  call  it,  is 
but  one  special  type  of  consciousness,  whilst  all  about  it, 
parted  from  it  by  the  filmiest  of  screens,  there  lie  potential 
forms  of  consciousness  entirely  different.  We  may  go 
through  life  without  suspecting  their  existence;  but  apply 
the  requisite  stimulus,  and  at  a  touch  they  are  there  in  all 
their  completeness,  definite  types  of  mentality  which  prob- 
ably somewhere  have  their  field  of  application  and  adapta- 
tion.    No  account  of  the  universe  in  its  totality  can  be 
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final  which  leaves  these  other  forms  of  consciousness  quite 
disregarded.  How  to  regard  them  is  the  question  —  for 
they  are  so  discontinuous  with  ordinarj^  consciousness.  Yet 
they  may  determine  attitudes  though  they  can  not  furnish 
formulas,  and  open  a  region  though  they  fail  to  give  a  map. 
At  any  rate,  they  forbid  a  premature  closing  of  our  ac- 
counts with  reality.  Looking  back  on  my  own  experiences, 
they  all  converge  towards  a  kind  of  insight  to  which  I  can 
not  help  ascribing  some  metaphysical  significance. ' ' 

The  reader  interested  in  this  aspect  of  James's  philos- 
ophy should  reread  the  lecture  on  Human  Immortality  and 
especially  that  part  of  it  where  James  contrasts  the  "pro- 
duction theory"  of  consciousness  with  the  "transmission 
theory"  and  claims  that  the  latter  is  as  justified  as  the 
former.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  much  is  made  of  the  theory 
of  a  "  threshold, ' '  a  theory  in  which  James  had  the  deepest 
confidence  and  which  he  regarded  as  having  the  greatest 
importance  for  psychologJ^  Along  with  this  notion  of  the 
threshold  goes  James's  interest  in  the  work  of  Frederic 
Myers  and  in  the  latter 's  notion  of  the  "subliminal  self." 
James  is  always  good  to  quote,  whether  one  agrees  or  not, 
but  these  citations  must  come  to  an  end.  Nevertheless  I 
must  offer  one  or  two  more,  the  first  from  "Final  Impres- 
sions of  a  Psychical  Researcher"  {Memories  and  Studies, 
p.  204)  :  "Out  of  my  experience,  such  as  it  is  (and  it  is 
limited  enough)  one  fixed  conclusion  dogmatically  emerges, 
and  that  is  this,  that  we  with  our  lives  are  like  islands  in 
the  sea,  or  like  trees  in  the  forest.  The  maple  and  the  pine 
may  whisper  to  each  other  with  their  leaves,  and  Conan- 
icut  and  Newport  hear  each  other's  fog-horns.  But  the 
trees  also  commingle  their  roots  in  the  darkness  under- 
ground, and  the  islands  also  hang  together  through  the 
ocean's  bottom.  Just  so  there  is  a  continuum  of  cosmic 
consciousness,  against  which  our  several  minds  plunge  as 
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into  a  mother-sea  or  resei-A-^oir.  Our  "normal"  conscious- 
ness is  circumscribed  for  adaptation  to  our  external  earthly 
environment,  but  the  fence  is  weak  in  spots,  and  fitful  in- 
fluences from  beyond  leak  in,  showing  the  otherwise  un- 
verifiable  common  connection.  Not  only  psychic  research, 
but  metaphysical  philosophy,  and  speculative  biologj"  are 
led  in  their  own  ways  to  look  with  favor  on  some  such 
' '  panpsychic ' '  view  of  the  universe  as  this.  Assuming  this 
common  reservoir  of  consciousness  to  exist,  this  bank  upon 
which  we  all  draw,  and  in  which  so  many  of  earth's 
memories  must  in  some  way  be  stored,  or  mediums  would 
not  get  at  them  as  they  do,  the  question  is,  What  is  its  own 
structure  ?  "What  is  its  inner  topography  ?  This  question, 
first  squarely  fonnulated  by  Myers,  deserves  to  be  called 
"Myers'  problem"  by  scientific  men  hereafter.  What  are 
the  conditions  of  individuation  or  insulation  in  this  mother- 
sea?  The  metaphor  of  the  sea  seemed  to  James  a  good  one. 
' '  We  need  only  suppose  the  continuity  of  our  consciousness 
with  a  mother-sea,  to  allow  for  exceptional  waves  pouring 
over  the  dam.  Of  course  the  causes  of  these  odd  lowerings 
of  the  brain's  threshold  still  remain  a  mystery  on  any 
terms"  (Human  Immortality,  p.  27). 

Readers  of  James  will  remember  his  chapter  (in  A 
Pluralistic  Universe)  on  the  compounding  of  consciousness. 
We  are  so  familiar  with  his  bias  against  idealism,  that  his 
criticism  of  the  theory  of  compounding  individual  minds 
to  produce  the  Absolute  reads  easily  and  naturally.  But 
I  confess  to  surprise  when  I  read  (p.  197)  that  James  felt 
resentful  and  envious.  "Envious  because  in  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  I  wanted  the  same  freedom  [with  logic]  my- 
self, for  motives  which  I  shall  develop  later. ' '  James  does 
not,  I  think,  explain  these  motives  so  clearly  as  one  might 
wish,  but  on  pages  206-7  we  have  the  following:  "I  said 
awhile  ago  that  I  was  envious  of  Fechner  and  the  other  pan- 
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theists  because  I  myself  wanted  the  same  freedom  that  I 
saw  them  userupulously  enjoying,  of  letting  mental  fields 
compound  themselves  and  so  make  the  universe  more  con- 
tinuous, but  that  my  conscience  held  me  prisoner.  In  my 
heart  of  hearts,  however,  I  knew  that  my  situation  was  ab- 
surd and  could  be  only  provisional.  That  secret  of  a  con- 
tinuous life  which  the  universe  knows  by  heart  and  acts  on 
every  instant  can  not  be  a  contradiction  incarnate.  If 
logic  says  it  is  one,  so  much  the  worse  for  logic.  Logic 
being  the  lesser  thing,  the  static  incomplete  abstraction, 
must  succumb  to  reality,  not  reality  to  logic.  Our  intel- 
ligence can  not  wall  itself  up  alive,  like  a  pupa  in  its 
chrysalis.  It  must  at  any  cost  keep  on  speaking  terms  with 
the  universe  that  engendered  it.  Fechner,  Royce  and  Hegel 
seem  on  the  truer  path.  .  .  .  Sincerely,  and  patiently 
as  I  could,  I  struggled  with  the  problem  for  years,  covering 
hundreds  of  sheets  of  paper  with  notes  and  memoranda 
and  discussions  with  myself  over  the  difficulty.  How  can 
many  consciousnesses  be  at  the  same  time  one  conscious- 
ness? How  can  one  and  the  same  identical  fact  experience 
itself  so  diversely  ? ' ' 

James's  chapter  on  the  compounding  of  consciousness 
looks  back  to  the  chapter  on  the  mind-stuff  theory  in  the 
Psychology.  James  rejects  the  mind-stuff  theory  because 
it  "is  the  theory  that  our  mental  states  are  compounds, 
expressed  in  its  most  radical  form"  (Vol.  I,  p.  145).  And 
he  rejects  the  theory  without  compromise,  because  it  seems 
logically  self-contradictory.  Nevertheless,  the  continuity 
demanded  by  the  theory  of  evolution  required  that  ''con- 
sciousness in  some  shape  must  have  been  present  at  the 
very  origin  of  things"  (I.e.,  p.  149).  If  we  start  with 
an  atomic  mind-stuff  theory,  how  can  the  ''mind-stuff" 
elements  logically  summate  themselves  into  experiences  of 
continuity?     Or  if  we  start  with  the  "mother  sea"  how 
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can  it  logically  resolve  itself  into  the  discreteness  of  dis- 
tinct personalities?  Or,  as  phrased  in  the  above  passage 
from  Human  Immortality,  "What  are  the  conditions  of 
individuation  or  insulation  in  this  mother-sea?"  And 
whatever  the  physical  conditions  might  be,  their  very  pos- 
sibility seemed  to  be  denied  by  the  logic  of  the  question 
itself. 

The  result  was  that  James,  encouraged  by  Bergson,  gave 
up  logic  "fairly,  squarely  and  irrevocably"  {loc.  cit.  p. 
212).  What  James  discovered  seems  obvious  enough,  viz. 
that  logic  is  a  formal  science,  a  science  of  entirely  hypothet- 
ical situations,  and  therefore  not  qualified  to  deliver  dis- 
coveries of  fact.  James  gave  logic  up,  however,  it  would 
appear,  because  it  seemed  to  deny  to  himself  that  relation 
of  the  many  individuals  whose  conscious  life  is  above  the 
threshold  to  the  mother  sea  of  life,  which  he  says  clearly 
it  denied  to  the  idealists  speaking  a  somewhat  different 
language.  A  reader  of  James,  the  empiricist,  is  somewhat 
taken  aback  to  find  him  saying  that  Royce  and  Hegel  seem, 
after  all,  on  the  truer  path.  We  can  not  say  with  entire 
confidence  that  this  is  how  James  came  to  "give  up"  logic, 
but  there  is  much  to  suggest  that  it  may  have  been  so, 
for  it  was  what  he  had  to  do  "in  this  tragic  predicament." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  James  explains  this  episode  in 
his  philosophical  experience  in  a  course  of  popular  lectures. 
The  subject  demanded  more  technical  pains  and  more  time. 
But  that  ideas  of  panpsychism  were  a  long  time  with  him, 
one  is  forced  to  believe,  and  this  fact  may  help  us  to  under- 
stand his  concept  of  "pure  experience."  For  pure  experi- 
ence is  not  the  principle  of  empiricism  as  generally  under- 
stood, but  it  is,  apparently  the  doctrine  assumed  in  the 
essay,  "Does  Consciousness  Exist?"  Pure  Experience  is 
a  materia  prima  prior  to  both  thought  and  things,  and,  one 
must  suppose,  existentially  more  fundamental.     It  is  in- 
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articulate  as  mysticism  tends  to  be,  and  as  it  must  be  since 
it  can  not  be  subject  to  the  categories  of  either  thoughts  or 
things. 

James's  pronouncements  on  pansychism  are  scattered, 
tentative  and  metaphorical  —  but  full  of  personal  confi- 
dence. It  is  a  pity,  from  the  point  of  view  of  literature, 
that  he  never  gave  a  complete  and  systematic  expression  of 
his  views,  for  it  would  have  been  so  imaginative  and  so 
human  a  document. 
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Numerous  as  are  the  philosophies  which  have  at  one  time 
or  another  been  believed  by  somebody,  their  number  is 
small  compared  with  the  number  of  those  doctrines  which 
have  never  been  believed,  —  which  have  never  even  been 
thought  of.  Of  the  written  philosophies,  all  of  them  hon- 
ored by  the  approval  of  at  least  one  human  mind,  —  that 
of  their  author,  —  there  has  been  no  lack  of  account  taken. 
Our  libraries  are  full  of  the  histories  of  such  beliefs.  End- 
less years  of  research  by  endless  researchers  have  been 
devoted  to  the  sorting  out,  classifying  and  evaluating  of 
those  particular  doctrines  which  happen  to  have  been  dis- 
covered. Probably  none  of  the  historians  would  claim  that 
the  authors  of  these  doctrines  Avere  for  the  most  part  nota- 
ble for  any  other  reason  than  that  they  were  the  authors. 
Indeed  it  is  pretty  plain  that  at  least  from  a  philosophic 
standpoint  their  distinction  is  an  acquired  distinction, 
derived  by  reflection  from  their  works.  But  while  philo- 
sophers themselves  are  thus  glorified  by  a  light  borrowed 
from  their  philosophic  discoveries,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
those  discoveries  are  for  their  part  in  any  wise  enhanced 
by  their  chance  association  with  the  personalities  of  their 
discoverers.  If  a  doctrine  is  interesting  or  true,  how  can 
it  be  added  to  by  authorship?  And  if  it  is  dull  or  false 
how  can  the  fact  that  somebody  has  believed  it  confer  upon 
it  either  truth  or  interest?  Indeed,  other  things  being 
equal,  it  would  seem  that  a  philosophic  idea  that  had  never 
been  appropriated  would  possess  an  interest,  a  freshness,  a 
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free  uncontaminated  quality  absent  from  an  idea  that  had 
acquired  an  historical  mooring  in  time  and  place  by  asso- 
ciation with  some  believer  in  it. 

Actually,  of  course,  the  emphasis  is  always  the  other  way 
about.  Historians  of  philosophy  are  forever  trying  to 
determine  whether  some  particular  doctrine  was  believed 
by  some  particular  person,  and  when,  and  why,  and  for 
how  long.  We  seldom  contemplate  a  philosophic  idea  with- 
out being  quite  careful  to  learn  who  first  promulgated  it, 
and  exactly  who  else  have  honored  it  with  their  acceptance. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  the  written  philosophies  have 
heretofore  cast  the  unwritten  quite  into  the  shade.  And 
yet  a  person  of  unbiased  opinion  w^ould  scarcely  venture 
to  assert  that  it  has  been  without  exception  the  most  signi- 
ficant of  possible  philosophies  that  have  been  exploited, 
and  without  exception  the  insignificant  that  have  remained 
unknown.  The  chances  indeed  seem  to  be  that  the  majority 
of  recorded  philosophic  ideas  are  quite  false ;  and  a  goodly 
number  appear  to  be  relatively  unimportant.  Consider- 
ing the  discrepancy  in  number  between  the  written  and 
the  unwritten  philosophies,  the  probability  would  be  that  the 
majority  not  only  of  the  true  but  also  of  the  really  remark- 
able are  among  the  unwritten.  But  of  these,  rather  strange- 
ly, no  serious  account  has  ever  been  taken.  As  far  as 
scholarly  research  is  concerned,  that  great  and  noble  body 
of  ideas  has  been  uniformly  ignored.  No  one  with  a  pas- 
sion or  talent  for  historical  study  has  ever  considered  for  a 
moment  compiling  a  compendium  or  even  instituting  a 
preliminary  investigation  of  those  twice  neglected  doctrines, 
—  the  never  recorded  and  the  never  criticized,  —  which 
offer  such  unexampled  opportunity  for  pioneer  work  in  a 
virgin  field.  In  the  way  of  breaking  ground  for  some 
future  worker  better  fitted  for  this  important  task  the 
following  reflections  are  indulged  in. 
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As  we  take  our  first  sun'ey  of  the  route  of  our  contem- 
plated excursion  we  may  well  be  appalled  and  question 
whether  a  tour  of  such  magnitude  can  allow  of  any  intel- 
ligent observ'ations  by  the  way.  Ask  any  historian  of 
recorded  philosophy  what  he  could  hope  to  tell  about 
"philosophies  in  general"  in  a  single  study.  And  yet  the 
philosophies  with  which  he  would  be  concerned  would  con- 
stitute but  a  handful  of  islands  scattered  over  the  vast  sea 
of  potential  philosophy  which  is  our  present  interest.  In 
the  face  of  the  danger  of  becoming  completely  lost  let  us 
get  our  bearings  by  considering  a  few  important  facts  about 
the  charted  regions  of  that  sea. 

It  may  be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  there  are  three 
grades  of  philosophic  system:  the  highest  grade  being  that 
of  systems  proper,  of  which  the  parts  are  not  only  compatible 
but  mutually  implicatory;  the  lowest  grade,  that  of  philo- 
sophies whose  parts  are  actually  warring  elements,  incon- 
sistent with  one  another;  and  intermediate  between  these 
two,  the  grade  of  those  groups  of  elements  which  without 
being  incompatible  are  joined  together  by  no  rigorous  log- 
ical necessity.  The  first  grade  is  that  of  the  type  of  ideal 
system,  and  is  seldom  exemplified.  Yery  simple  philos- 
ophies, or  very'  mathematical  ones  come  closest  to  realizing 
the  ideal.  The  lowest  grade  one  might  expect  not  to  find 
exemplified  at  all,  although  if  the  arraignment  by  philos- 
ophers of  one  another's  works  carries  any  weight  one  is 
obliged  to  infer  that  internally  disrupted  philosophies  are 
of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The  intermediate  grade  is 
perhaps  the  one  most  commonly  met  with,  allowing  as  it 
does  for  the  inclusion  of  a  wide  range  of  concepts  and  the 
exploiting  of  many  and  varied  interests.  But  probably 
few  actual  philosophic  systems  illustrate  any  one  type  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  the  other  types.  They  are  usually 
of  mixed  composition,  exhibiting  in  spots  the  ideal  of  high 
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integration  and  elsewhere  being  composed  of  loosely  aggre- 
gated elements  in  the  midst  of  which  lurk  incompatibles. 
Take  the  outstanding  ideas  in  the  writings  of  Schopen- 
hauer, for  example :  that  the  phenomenal  world  is  in  evolu- 
tion ;  that  existence  is  evil ;  that  striving  is  omnipresent ; 
that  the  will  is  the  basic  reality ;  that  woman  is  incalculably 
inferior  to  man ;  that  time,  space  and  the  categories  are 
subjective;  that  self-sufficiency  is  the  key  to  contentment; 
that  the  state  of  knowing  that  is  pure  (that  is,  freed  from 
the  principle  of  sufficient  reason)  is  blessed;  that  art  med- 
iates this  state.  Here,  obviously,  Ave  have  a  mixed  system. 
Voluntarism  and  anti-feminism  neither  imply  one  another 
nor  do  they  conflict ;  subjectivism  and  evolutionism  are  at 
least  apparently  irreconcilable  viewpoints;  while  pes- 
simism and  stoicism  might  to  some  degree  at  least 
be  called  logical  implicates  of  one  another.  Or  take 
again  the  philosophy  of  William  James  with  its  denial  of 
the  extra-experiential ;  its  cordiality  to  mysticism ;  and  its 
insistence  on  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  relativity  of  truth, 
the  plurality  and  independence  of  the  ultimate  constituents 
of  the  universe,  the  value  and  efficacy  of  belief,  the  reality 
of  change,  and  the  priority  of  practical  and  emotional  in- 
terests.    Truly  a  varied  and  interesting  assortment. 

And  now  for  the  matter  of  the  components  of  systems. 

The  indivisible  brick  for  the  building  of  thought  is  the 
concept,  and  it  might  seem  as  though,  after  first  listing  all 
concepts,  one  could  by  means  of  their  permutations  and 
combinations  automatically  derive  not  only  all  actual 
philosophic  systems  but  all  possible  ones  as  well.  But  the 
matter  is  not  quite  so  sure  and  simple.  There  are  two 
principal  difficulties. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  questioned  whether  one  could 
ever  be  certain  that  in  any  such  enumeration  all  possible 
concepts  had  been  included.     And  the  answer  comes  at 
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once  in  the  negative.  The  kind  of  synthetic  process  by 
which  a  new  basic  idea  comes  to  birth  is  not  apparently 
to  be  anticipated  by  any  process  of  mere  analysis.  Sup- 
pose we  took  all  the  notions  now  current :  the  ultimate 
categories,  —  time,  place,  cause,  motion,  substance,  relation 
and  the  rest ;  the  basic  concepts  of  ethics,  esthetics,  science, 
mathematics,  —  such  concepts  as  form,  weight,  pleasure, 
good,  intensity,  equality,  correlation;  the  generalizations 
from  sensory  experience,  —  tonality,  brightness,  pungency, 
roughness,  redness,  warmth,  bitterness;  and  finally  the  ab- 
stractions that  occur  in  pairs,  —  simplicity,  complexity , 
absolute,  relative;  mutable,  immutable;  order,  chaos;  sub- 
jective, objective;  mediate,  immediate;  static,  dynamic; 
finite,  infinite.  From  these  old  concepts,  as  far  as  one 
can  see,  could  never  be  derived  by  inspection  a  hint  of  the 
utterly  new  concepts  that  may  be  developed  in  the  future. 
But  for  the  forecasting  of  the  yet  unwritten  philosophies 
this  may  not  be  quite  so  serious  as  at  first  appears.  How 
often  does  a  new  notion,  —  not  a  novel  application  of  an 
old  notion,  but  a  totally  new  notion,  —  occur  in  human 
thinking?  Very,  very  seldom,  we  must  admit.  Copernicus, 
—  or  more  strictly,  the  Greeks  who  anticipated  him,  — 
revolutionized  astronomy,  but  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
relation  of  earth  and  sun  nothing  more  was  needed  than 
the  old  idea  of  motion,  only  instead  of  having  the  sun  go 
round  the  earth,  he  put  it  the  other  way  about.  Or  take 
the  revolutionary  pragmatic  conception  of  truth.  In  terms 
of  ultimate  ideas,  what  does  it  do  but  employ  the  old  and 
tried  concepts  of  change,  plurality,  and  relativity?  Or  as 
an  extreme  instance  take  Bergson's  notion  of  a  creative 
evolution  which  even  by  those  who  reject  it  would  probably 
be  ranked  as  highly  novel.  Does  it  call  for  any  new  cate- 
gories? A  somewhat  complex  integration  of  the  familiar 
distinctions  of  inner  versus  outer,  dynamic  versus  static. 
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intuitive  versus  rational,  temporal  versus  spatial,  novel 
versus  repetitious,  durational  versus  momentary,  retentive, 
versus  unretentive,  appears  to  sufifice  to  formulate  the 
"new"  idea.  To  the  plea  that  the  concept  of  a  space  of 
more  than  three  dimensions  and  of  positive  or  negative  cur- 
vature must  at  least  involve  an  unpredictable  and  genuinely- 
synthetic  process,  it  may  likewise  be  said  that  since  more 
than  one  dimension  and  a  zero  curvature  was  already  in- 
volved in  the  space  of  Euclid,  it  is  not  far-fetched  to  call 
Riemannian,  Lobaschevskian,  and  multi-dimensional  vari- 
eties merely  new  combinations  of  already  current  notions. 

It  is  conceivable  then,  though  perhaps  not  probable,  that 
as  far  as  basic  unit  concepts  are  concerned  we  now  possess 
not  only  all  that  ever  will  be  used,  nor  even  all  that  the 
human  mind,  by  its  intrinsic  nature  would  be  able  to  con- 
ceive, but  even  all  that  are  objectively  possible,  in  terms  of 
any  consciousness  or  any  logic.  If  that  should  be  the  case, 
then  of  course  one  kind  of  limitation  upon  the  prognostica- 
tion of  the  undiscovered  philosophic  systems  would  be 
definitely  removed. 

There  would  however  remain  the  other  small  complica- 
tion. Purely  mechanical  permutations  and  combinations 
of  the  complete  set  of  ultimate  notions  would  not  provide 
for  those  effects  of  light  and  shadow,  due  to  differences  of 
stress  which  are  characteristic  of  the  arrangement  of  ele- 
ments "within  any  actual  philosophy.  Even  in  a  system 
whose  parts  are  not  so  integrated  as  to  be  logically  deduci- 
ble  from  a  single  central  doctrine,  we  usually  find  that 
some  one  or  two  important  ideas  function  as  a  kind  of  core 
or  point  of  reference  of  the  members  of  the  group,  largely 
determining  their  arrangement,  their  order  of  priority,  and 
their  collective  connotation.  Once  recognize  that  this  is 
the  case,  however,  and  it  should  be  easy  not  only  to  recon- 
struct a  priori  the  framework  of  all  the  philosophies  that 
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have  ever  been  built  on  this  plan,  but  even  to  foresee  all 
similar  possible  philosophies,  including  both  those  that  will 
be  and  those  that  never  will  be  written.  Exactly  how  num- 
erous are  the  possibilities  for  these  systems  of  the  central- 
ized type  may  not  perhaps  be  at  once  apparent.  We  can 
of  course  say  off-hand  that  there  is  no  notion,  edifying  or 
unedifying,  fundamental  or  trivial,  which  may  not  be 
seized  upon  by  the  philosopher  and  exalted  to  a  position 
of  unique  eminence  in  his  work.  But  we  get  a  more  con- 
crete realization  of  what  this  means  when  we  recognize 
that  there  are  no  less  than  three  distinct  pairs  of  judgment 
that  may  be  passed  upon  ideas  as  a  basis  for  their  selection 
out  of  the  vast  fund  of  the  totality  of  notions.  It  can  be 
asserted  of  them  that  they  are  true  or  untrue;  important 
or  unimportant;  pleasing  or  displeasing.  By  some  it  is 
contended  that  the  ground  for  pronouncing  a  doctrine  true 
is  that  we  find  it  good ;  and  that  the  only  kind  of  importance 
we  ever  discover  is  importance  in  the  way  of  personal 
gratification.  But  theoretically  at  least  any  proposition 
could  be  declared  to  be  true,  unimportant  and  unpleasant 
by  one  person,  and  false,  important  and  pleasant  by  some- 
one else.  Recognizing  then  that  in  addition  to  selections 
based  on  emotional  preference,  there  may  be  selections  due 
to  quite  impersonal  apprehensions  of  truth  or  importance, 
let  us  nevertheless  simplify  the  matter  somewhat  by  con- 
cerning ourselves  primarily  with  those  emphases  that  issue 
from  an  emotional  bias. 

Now  there  are  just  two  kinds  of  such  bias,  exactly  two 
sorts  of  ultimate  evaluation.  A  person's  primary  reaction 
may  be  approval  or  disapproval:  that  is,  he  may  derive 
his  main  philosophic  impetus  either  from  an  antipathy  or 
from  a  predilection.  Which  of  these  types  of  inspiration 
controls  him  will  of  course  determine  whether  his  philos- 
ophy is  predominantly  positive  or  predominantly  negative, 
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— •  whether  it  is,  as  it  were,  convex  or  concave,  self-con- 
tained and  constructive;  or  parasitical  and  destructive. 
Now  there  is,  as  already  observed,  nothing  which  may  not 
set  up  in  the  mind  of  a  philosopher  a  violent  attraction  or 
an  equally  violent  repulsion.  One  type  of  person  is  goaded 
to  a  frenzy  of  proselytizing  zeal  by  the  idea  of  oneness, 
another  type  is  maddened  to  a  dangerous  fuiy  by  the  same 
notion.  Some  people  are  sickened  by  the  mere  mention  of 
freedom,  purpose,  or  the  soul ;  others  are  similarly  affected 
by  the  thought  of  blind  chance,  purposelessness  or  mechan- 
ical law.  Those  who  love  diversity,  or  discontinuity,  or 
the  immutable  are  bound  to  despise  uniformity,  or  contin- 
uity, or  the  changeful.  To  most  philosophers  the  concept 
of  material  substance,  or  infinity,  or  causation  is  an  irre- 
sistible challenge  to  battle  or  a  rallying  point  for  an  im- 
mense jubilation.  And  even  such  peaceable-appearing 
epithets  as  intrinsic,  potential,  unreal,  relative,  simple, 
essential,  universal,  necessarj%  and  indefinable  may  turn 
out  at  any  moment  to  be  the  adequate  signal  for  the  most 
alarming  and  imposing  offensive  or  defensive  operations. 

One  of  the  more  fruitful  sources  of  positive  or  negative 
enthusiasm  in  philosophies  heretofore  promulgated  have 
been  doctrines  regarding  the  source  of  knowledge  or  the 
faculty  by  which  truth  is  attained.  Think  of  the  virulent 
attacks  on  intellectualism  and  anti-intellectualism ;  the  im- 
passioned defences  of  mysticism  and  anti-mysticism;  the 
uncompromising  rationalisms,  and  authoritarianisms  and 
empiricisms  and  all  the  brands  of  their  opposites.  What 
a  deprivation  the  philosophies  of  Hume,  of  Bacon,  of  Berg- 
son,  of  Russell,  and  of  James  would  suffer  if  they  were  shorn 
of  any  mention  of  the  problem  of  knowledge.  But  there  are 
many  other  problems  quite  as  adapted  as  this  one  to  oc- 
casion solemn  denials  and  affirmations  serving  as  the  pivot 
of  an  entire  system.     And  many  are  the  philosophies  which 
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seem  almost  adequately  summed  up  in  a  single  emphatic 
gesture  that  they  contain  in  the  way  of  an  espousal,  or  a 
rejection.  The  metaphysics  of  those  who  have  been  notori- 
ously despisers  of  life  or  its  infatuated  lovers  are  known  to 
the  world  chiefly  as  pessimisms  or  optimisms.  And,  pop- 
ularly at  least,  the  fiery  advocates  of  a  god  and  his  venom- 
ous opponents  are  famous  or  infamous  by  reason  of  that 
one  article  of  belief  or  disbelief. 

But  the  number  of  antipathies  and  predilections  which 
have  hitherto  serA^ed  as  corner-stones  of  philosophic  systems 
is  inconsiderable  compared  with  the  abundance  of  those 
that  have  never  yet  been  thus  utilized.  It  may  repay  us 
to  glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  hates  and  loves  which  are 
at  the  disposal  of  enterprizing  thinkers  of  the  future  bent 
on  achieving  originality  of  cosmic  speculation.  Let  us 
take  in  turn  doctrines  that  are  possible  candidates  for 
social  and  ethical  philosophies;  for  cosmologies;  and  for 
logics. 

As  provocative  of  expression  of  ethical  antipathies  and 
predilections  the  two  most  significant  questions  ought  to  be : 
What  great  good  does  the  world  lack?  What  great  evil 
does  it  now  suffer  from?  These  two  questions  are  of 
course  to  a  large  degree  merely  the  positive  and  negative 
formulation  of  the  same  querj%  but  to  a  considerable  extent 
also  the  reply  to  the  one  does  not  contain  by  implication 
the  reply  to  the  other.  Now  although  theorists  are  far 
from  having  exhausted  the  possible  diagnoses  of  the  world 
for  the  determination  of  its  chief  disease  or  its  main  salva- 
tion, their  output  of  varied  and  mutually  contradictory 
theories  has  been  considerable.  We  have  been  told  that 
what  is  the  matter  with  us  is  merely  too  much  gregarious- 
ness,  or  too  little ;  too  much  combativeness,  or  too  little ; 
too  abundant  a  playfulness,  or  too  deficient;  too  strong  a 
tendency  to  form  rigid  habits,  or  too  weak.     The  Nietz- 
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sches  have  enjoined  us  to  develop  egoism;  the  Buddhas 
and  Christs  have  called  altruism  the  one  thing  needful. 
The  authoritarians  have  pleaded  for  obedience  and  sub- 
mission of  spirit;  the  followers  of  Prometheus  have 
preached  defiance  and  the  spirit  of  rebellion.  The  Pu- 
ritans have  inveighed  against  the  evils  of  license;  the 
psycho-analysts  against  the  evils  of  suppression.  Advocates 
of  this  world  have  praised  pagan  joyousness;  advocates  of 
a  life  to  come  have  urged  present  austerity.  AYe  have  been 
variously  admonished  to  be  proud,  and  to  be  humble;  to 
be  rational,  and  to  be  super-rational;  to  live  only  in  the 
passing  moment  and  to  ignore  the  present  in  an  exclusive 
concern  for  eternity. 

Many  of  the  fanaticisms  that  have  never  developed  are 
on  the  same  order  as  the  foregoing.  Take  the  acquisitive 
instinct  for  example.  There  have  been  plenty  who  have 
decried  it,  but  who  has  ever  come  out  with  the  declaration 
that  the  only  trouble  with  mankind  is  that  its  acquisitive 
instinct  is  in  an  infantile  stage  of  development?  that 
what  is  wanted  is  a  really  rigorous  exercise  of  the  sense  of 
property  literally  from  the  cradle?  The  antithesis  of  the 
ideals  of  communism  this  w^ould  be,  and  a  reversal  of  the 
present  tendency  in  the  world  toward  social  groupings. 
For  there  would  from  the  start  be  the  utmost  stress  laid 
upon  the  distinction  of  7nine  and  thine,  private  ownership 
of  land  would  be  not  deplored  as  an  evil  but  made  compul- 
sory for  everyone,  and  every  child  would  develop  a  sense 
of  privacy  and  responsibility  —  and  a  regard  for  others' 
privacy  —  by  becoming  proprietor  as  early  as  possible  of 
a  small  house  of  his  own.  There  would  be  not  as  now  a 
half-hearted  tolerance  of  the  collecting  impulse  which  ap- 
pears so  early,  but  enthusiastic  instruction  in  the  possibil- 
ities for  amassing  treasure,  and  the  joys  of  it,  so  that  begin- 
ning with  sea-shells  and  pebbles  and  silver  paper  balls  the  ' 
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way  would  be  laid  for  a  long  train  of  developing  acquisi- 
tive impulses  that  would  later  be  directed  to  such  things 
as  R^mbrandts  and  first  editions.  For  as  would  be  con- 
stantly taught,  it  is  not  spending  but  saving  that  makes 
misei-s;  not  the  passions  of  the  collector  that  are  anti-social 
but  those  of  the  thwarted  and  Inhibited  collector. 

Or  consider  the  so-called  parental  instinct.  Plato  of 
course  slurred  it  somewhat,  and  Freudians  have  emphasized 
the  lurking  dangers  of  its  correlative,  the  filial  instinct. 
But  no  one  has  ever  concentrated  his  powers  of  hatred  up- 
on the  project  of  pro\ang  that  the  root  of  all  evil  in  the 
world,  —  all  its  maladjustments,  all  its  neuroses,  and  the 
germ  of  all  institutions  which  make  for  enslavement  and 
oppression  are  to  be  traced  to  the  group  of  feelings  and 
impulses  that  we  call  collectively  the  parental.  Nor  again 
has  there  ever  been  any  systematic  attempt  to  show  that 
charity,  —  St.  Paul  to  the  contrary  —  is  the  greatest  of 
all  sins?  It  has,  to  be  sure,  been  remarked  that  ''it  is 
twice  cursed,"  cursing  "him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes."  But  it  is  a  far  cry  from  a  passing  witticism  to  a 
philosophy  of  life.  The  doctrine  that  charity  is  hateful 
yet  awaits  its  prophet  who  will  find  in  the  supposed  virtue 
the  expression  and  the  source  of  all  vicious  double  stan- 
dards, the  matrix  of  the  two-fold  evil  of  servility  and 
arrogance,  and  the  first  instigation  to  the  distinction  of 
master  and  slave  with  all  its  consequences  in  the  obnox- 
ious psychology  of  both  slaves  and  masters.  But  could 
one  prove  any  of  this?  you  may  ask.  Would  it  be  reason- 
able ?  Well,  is  the  Oedipus  complex  a  reasonable  explana- 
tion of  things  ?  Or  the  tenets  of  the  Puritan  ?  Is  it  rea- 
sonable to  rest  man's  whole  hope  of  salvation  upon  the 
successful  s^-allowing  of  the  contents  of  any  single  book 
from  cover  to  cover?  or  to  find  certainty  of  everlasting 
weal  or  woe  in  the  undergoing  or  not  undergoing  of  a 
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process  called  baptism?  Is  it  reasonable  to  attach  such 
frightful  importance  to  the  taking  of  cold  baths;  to  the 
eating  of  yeast ;  to  the  wearing  of  artifical  coverings  upon 
the  body  of  certain  prescribed  amplitude?  or,  as  with  the 
Pythagoreans,  to  the  avoidance  of  beans?  Does  there  ap- 
pear to  reside  sufficient  magic  in  the  notion  of  homeopathy, 
or  free-trade,  or  difference  of  skin  color  that  men  should 
be  divided  into  enemy  camps  on  the  issue?  But  happily 
we  are  not  here  concerned  to  judge  between  the  reasonable 
and  the  unreasonable.  We  are  merely  impartially  occu- 
pied in  noting  ideas,  particularly  such  ideas  as  appear  to 
have  been  neglected.  All  the  countless  abhorrences  and 
countless  enthusiasms  which  have  never  yet  been  put  for- 
ward as  the  basis  of  a  philosophy  of  life  we  are  privileged 
to  look  upon  without  obligation  to  ridicule.  The  possible 
"grouch"  against  language  as  the  root  of  all  evil  may  be 
thus  coolly  recognized.  A  philosophy  of  silence  not  for 
the  few  only  but  for  all  mankind  would  present  some  inter- 
esting problems  and  possess  piquant  implications.  Quite  as 
good  a  case  could  probably  be  made  out  for  it  as  for  the 
notion  that  machines  are  the  chief  ailment  of  the  race 
which  has  recently  been  ingeniously  propounded.  Or  a 
new  variation  upon  the  cry  "back  to  nature"  could  be 
incorporated  in  the  doctrine  that  in  our  far  departure 
from  the  habits  of  our  fishy  ancestors  lies  the  main  cause 
of  our  degeneration ;  and  that  consequently  life  in  the 
water,  on  the  water,  and  under  the  water  contains  our 
sole  hope  of  recovery.  Islands,  particularly  small  ones, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  would  then  receive  a  long- 
deferred  but  merited  praise;  and  deep-sea  divers  would  be 
the  saints  under  the  proposed  regime.  Land  activities 
would  be  placed  under  a  ban,  and  emphasis  would  be  laid 
upon  the  possibilities  of  entirely  new  developments  in  the 
human  constitution  from  an  exclusive  diet  of  sea-food  in- 
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eluding  sea-weed  salads.  Biologists  would  be  consecrated 
to  researches  to  determine  the  chance  of  an  ultimate  growth 
of  fins  and  a  scaly  tail. 

Then  there  are  all  the  possible  doctrines  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  the  main  dri\dng  force  that  has  directed 
human  history.  We  have  already  had,  of  this  group,  the 
monistic  theories  of  Marx,  of  Trotter,  of  Crile,  of  Nietzsche 
and  the  rest.  But  with  the  possible  and  partial  exception 
of  Bergson  there  is  yet  to  appear  a  proponent  of  the  view 
that  the  obsession  for  movement  and  for  things  moving  is 
what  has  really  determined  the  conduct  of  man  and 
moulded  human  institutions.  Such  a  theory  would  go  far 
in  explaining  the  vast  preference  for  living  things  as  op- 
posed to  the  lifeless  that  is  so  common,  and  the  immense 
preoccupation  of  mankind  with  the  contrivance  of  mechan- 
ical devices  for  achieving  more  extreme  degrees  of  rapidity. 
It  would  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  forms 
of  amusement  are  motor  in  character  and  supply  ingenious 
patterns  of  motion  or  involve  supreme  efforts  in  the  way  of 
feats  of  speed.  Finally  it  would  stress  the  universally 
recognized  fact  that  random  movements  including  crawling 
are  the  earliest  and  predominant  manifestations  of  life. 

Similarly  there  is  place  for  a  philosophy  of  disgust  to 
the  effect  that  all  motivation  is  negative  rather  than  posi- 
tive, that  every  activity  is  an  avoidance,  and  that  all  ideals 
and  theories  of  the  good  are  merety  disguised  expressions 
of  an  immense  loathing  of  something  else.  Likewise  a 
philosophy  of  noise,  not  maintaining  that  it  is  either  an 
evil  or  a  good  but  only  that  it  is  the  key  to  the  mystery^  of 
organic  evolution  from  its  unpromising  quiet  beginnings  in 
the  slime  to  its  present  triumphant  achievement  of  elevated 
trains,  radio  amplifiers,  steel  rivetings,  grand  operas,  and 
political  demonstrations.  But  we  will  not  pause  for  this 
nor  for  the  possibilities  latent  in  the  concept  of  laughter, 
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and  in  the  secret  fear  of  corpulence.     AYe  will  pass  on  to 
an  entirely  different  group  of  theories. 

G-lancing  at  the  situation  in  which  cosmologists  are 
placed,  we  find  that  religion  and  philosophy  between  them 
appear  to  have  pretty  well  exhausted  the  fundamental 
possibilities  for  guesses  at  the  origin  and  the  destination 
of  the  cosmos.  There  have  been  hypotheses  of  a  beginning 
and  of  no  beginning;  of  self-creation,  of  creation  by  some 
outside  power,  and  of  no  creation.  The  postulated  power 
in  its  turn  has  been  interpreted  as  one,  or  as  two,  or  as 
many;  and  as  good,  or  a  god,  or  as  evil,  a  devil,  according 
to  the  felt  pleasantness  or  unpleasantness  of  life.  "While 
for  the  outcome  of  things  there  has  been  variously  post- 
ulated a  final  running  down,  and  nothingness;  an  ever- 
lasting progression  without  climax ;  a  system  of  eternal 
repetitions  of  world  cycles ;  and  different  kinds  of  consum- 
mation including  a  heaven,  a  hell  or  a  purgatory,  or  com- 
binations of  these  three.  It  is  plain,  of  course,  that  the 
more  detailed  description  alike  of  the  process  of  the  orig- 
inal coming  to  be;  of  the  reason  for  that  coming;  and  of 
the  later  stages  of  the  world 's  and  man 's  continuance  have 
allowed  and  would  allow  for  almost  limitless  play  of  logical 
ingenuity  and  creative  imagination.  The  actual  wealth  of 
theologies  with  their  wide  range  of  concrete  alternatives 
bears  witness  to  this.  And  the  actual  theologies  are  prob- 
ably scanty  in  comparison  with  the  theologies  that  might 
have  been,  or  that,  in  part  at  least,  may  still  be.  Even  a 
monotheistic  creed  with  its  possible  variations  upon  the 
notion  of  the  goodness,  power,  intelligence,  self-eontained- 
ness,  propensity  to  interfere  with  natural  law,  antiquity, 
and  probable  duration  of  a  supreme  being  is  capable  of 
innumerable  formulations,  —  or  there  could  never  have 
arisen  in  the  course  of  human  theologizing  the  differences 
of  opinion  that  have  arisen.     For  some  people  the  main 
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purpose  of  a  god  is  provision  for  the  creation  of  the  world. 
For  others,  the  creative  function  is  the  only  part  of  a  god 
that  they  seriously  object  to.  For  some,  the  doctrine  of 
divine  omnipotence  is  the  all-important  tenet  of  faith ;  tot 
others,  it  is  the  one  dogma  to  be  denied  at  all  costs.  But 
certainly  the  very  interesting  set  of  alternatives  with 
respect  to  the  notion  of  a  god's  duration  have  never  been 
adequately  played  up,  even  if  they  have  all  been  thought 
of:  that,  first,  of  his  eternal  existence,  antedating  that  of 
the  material  universe;  then,  that  of  his  beginning  when 
the  stuff  of  the  natural  world  had  its  origin;  then  of  his 
initiation  at  each  of  the  successive  crucial  moments  of  the 
process  of  cosmic  evolution :  simultaneously  with  plant  life, 
with  animal  life,  with  man ;  and  finally,  the  idea  of  a  begin- 
ning to  occur  some  time  in  the  future,  as  the  final  triumph 
of  the  whole  cosmic  process. 

The  other  great  cosmological  issue  is  as  to  the  ultimate 
substance  or  substances  of  the  universe;  and  it  may  be 
sufiicient  to  point  out  that  while  there  have  been  monisms 
and  dualisms  repeatedly ;  an  occasional  three-fold  and  four- 
fold analysis,  —  as  witness  the  theories  of  Hegel  and  Plo- 
tinus  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  Schopenhauer; 
and  while  there  have  been  indeterminate  pluralisms  as  well 
as  many  denials  of  any  ultimate  substance  or  substances 
whatsoever,  the  exploitation  of  the  number  5  in  this  con- 
nection has  been  curiously  neglected,  as  also  that  of  higher 
numbers.  "Why  should  there  not  be  flourishing  cosmol- 
ogical pentalisms,  the  number  5  having  already  been  sin- 
gled out  as  possessing  magical  properties  and  as  being 
significant  in  many  ways  ?  Still  more  is  this  the  case  with 
7;  but  although  there  have  been  7  deadly  sins,  and  7  vir- 
tues, 7  wonders  of  the  world,  and  7  days,  and  7  angels 
having  the  7  plagues  and  given  the  7  golden  vials,  is  there 
yet  any  analysis  of  reality  into  a  7-fold  scheme,  irreduee- 
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able,  irrefragable,  ultimate?  To  this  suggestion  it  might 
be  objected  that  at  least  it  would  stand  very  little  ehajice 
of  being  true,  being  so  obviously  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
Occam 's  razor :  —  that  the  smaller  the  number  of  entities 
and  principles  one  employs  the  nearer  one  approaches  to 
validity.  Now  the  traditional  logics  have,  it  is  true,  all 
been  based  upon  this  principle ;  so,  unless  one  was  contem- 
plating the  adoption  of  an  unorthodox  logic,  it  would  seem 
that  difficulties  might  ensue  from  a  defiance  of  the  axiom 
of  simplicity. 

But  why  not  defy  it,  and  accept  all  the  unorthodox  gen- 
erous consequences  that  would  follow?  Why  not  adopt 
experimentally  what  we  may  call  an  axiom  of  complexity 
and  the  logic  that  goes  with  it  ?  It  would  at  least  be  inter- 
esting to  experience  an  expectation  always  of  more  rather 
than  of  less,  of  maxima  rather  than  of  minima. 

The  mental  set  of  an  upholder  of  the  axiom  of  complex- 
ity as  worked  out  in  cosmological  speculation  would  be  a 
cross  between  that  of  the  monist  and  that  of  the  pluralist. 
The  prepossession  in  favor  of  muchness,  of  manyness,  v/hich 
characterizes  the  pluralistic  outlook  would  be  supplemented 
by  the  passion  for  the  unconditioned  wiiich  distinguishes 
the  monistic  temper.  The  outcome  of  this  blend  would  be 
a  doctrine  of  multiple  absolutes,  —  a  system  that  was  cen- 
trifugal instead  of  centripetal.  For  this  we  can  to  a  large 
degree  find  a  parallel  in  Leibnitz.  Indeed  this  particular 
kind  of  viewpoint  is  not  unknown  already  in  many  kinds 
of  speculation.  Every  pluralist  w^ho  is  not  also  a  phe- 
nomenalist,  every  absolutist  who  is  not  also  a  monist. 
throws  his  weight  at  least  slightly  in  the  balance  against 
Occam.  But  there  are  many  applications  of  the  heresy 
which  have  not  been  made  explicit.  From  this  standpoint 
infinitudes  would  wherever  possible  supplant  otherwise  pre- 
ferred finitudes.     Biologists,  for  example,  might  claim  that 
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the  novelty  and  apparent  purposiveness  of  life  and  con- 
sciousness which  seem  to  indicate  some  second  kind  of  law 
or  substance,  could  be  adequately  accounted  for  only  by 
an  infinite  multiplication  of  the  degrees  or  levels  between 
the  two  extremes  of  the  evolutionary  series.  For  since 
there  is  qualitative  difference  between  the  infinite  and  any 
finite,  however  large,  the  gap  in  essence  between  the  raw 
stuff  of  the  non-living  and  the  stuff  of  human  consciousness 
might  quite  well  be  bridged  by  an  infinity  of  steps  between 
them,  regardless  of  the  minuteness  and  the  brevity  of 
those  steps.  This  would,  moreover,  by  no  means  conflict 
with,  —  rather,  it  would  imply,  —  the  uniqueness  or  qual- 
itative absoluteness  of  the  successive  critical  phases  of  the 
mutation  process;  for  these  in  turn  would  involve  groups 
of  infinitely  numerous  gradations.  In  like  manner  psychol- 
ogists under  the  influence  of  this  way  of  thinking  would 
not  as  now  tend  to  postulate  either  a  veiy  few  ultimate  in- 
stincts, or  deny  the  reality  of  instincts  altogether,  but  would 
insist  on  the  reality  of  a  vast  collection  of  congenital,  hered- 
itary drives  as  definite,  distinct,  and  numerable  as  the  hand- 
ful of  original  impulses  once  admitted.  And  there  would 
be  no  need  for  feats  of  compression  and  reduction.  It 
would  be  a  maximum  number  rather  than  a  minimum  of 
primary  emotions,  simple  feelings,  and  irreduceable  intel- 
lectual traits  that  would  everywhere  be  sought  for. 

This  then  would  be  one  kind  of  methodology  which  might 
supplant  the  usual  one.  Undoubtedly  there  are  other  pos- 
sible methodologies  quite  as  far-reaching  in  their  immediate 
consequences. 

Another  rich  mine  of  logical  preoccupations  is  the  prob- 
lem of  definition. 

Now  although  definition  is  the  prime  instrument  of  logic, 
and  although  its  successful  use  is  a  prerequisite  for  the 
building  of  any  philosophy,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  some 
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philosophers  have  practically  earned  their  philosophic  rep- 
utation by  their  eloquent  defences  of  the  indefinability  of 
one  concept  or  another.  A  further  extraordinary^  circum- 
stance is  the  emotional  kick  that  those  philosophers  them- 
selves appear  to  get  out  of  the  solenm  assertion  of  inde- 
finability, and  the  amount  of  kudos  their  admirers  feel 
called  upon  to  accord  them  for  their  relegation  of  things  to 
the  limbo  of  the  Inexpressible.  The  phenomenon  would 
seem  to  indicate  either  a  pretty  general  mystical  and  anti- 
intellectual  sympathy ;  or  else  a  peculiar  Mannish  tendency 
on  the  part  of  most  people  to  blind  apostleship  for  a  leader 
deigning  to  speak  only  in  cryptic  syllables.  This  latter  is 
perhaps  the  explanation  to  choose,  because  an  invariable 
accompaniment  of  the  denial  that  a  thing  may  be  defined 
or  its  attributes  known  is  a  paradoxical  implication  of  a 
very  private  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  inmost  essence 
of  that  thing  on  the  part  of  the  avowed  agnostic.  Indeed 
it  may  be  questioned  how  a  dogmatic  denial  of  definability 
W'Ould  be  even  possible  apart  from  such  a  knowledge  as 
would  automatically  render  that  denial  fallacious. 

Now  it  happens  that  frequent  as  are  the  declarations 
of  indefinability,  numberless  notions  have  never  yet  been 
thus  consecrated.  We  have  been  told  that  the  good  is  thus 
distinguished ;  and  God ;  and  the  soul.  As  also  force,  sub- 
stance, personality,  awareness,  color,  potentiality,  causa- 
tion and  beauty.  "What  opportunities  for  prophets  of  the 
unutterable  remain  as  yet  unused !  One  can  foresee  entire 
logical  systems  founded  upon  the  assertion  of  the  inde- 
finability of  hunger  and  thirst ;  of  pain ;  of  fragrance ;  of 
marriage,  and  motherhood,  and  health ;  of  sanity  and  sleep 
and  symbols.  Best  of  all,  of  indefinability  itself.  The 
quarry  for  the  earnest  pursuer  is  not  far  to  seek. 

"What  practically  amounts  to  an  opposite  undertaking  is 
the  investigation  of  concepts  for  the  purpose  of  revealing 
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the  layers  upon  layers  of  unsuspected  significances  hidden 
within.  Philosophers  in  the  past  have  not  hesitated  to 
dedicate  their  powers  to  the  most  formidable  feats  of  ex- 
cavation upon  so  simple  and  innocent-appearing  notions  as 
those  rendered  by  the  words  "the"  and  "this."  Indeed 
concepts  of  3  and  4  letters  are  not  the  briefest  that  have 
been  thus  treated.  Even  the  words  "a"  and  "is"  have  so 
worked  upon  the  feeling  of  analysts  as  to  call  forth  exten- 
sive and  devoted  labors.  And  if  "this"  and  "the"  and 
"is"  and  "a,"  why  not  "where"  and  "why"  and  "me" 
and  "you"  and  "at"  and  "when"  and  all  the  swarm  of 
prepositions  and  conjunctions  and  adverbs  and  interjec- 
tions ?  There  never  yet  has  been  a  whole  volume,  —  nor 
even  so  far  as  we  know  an  entire  chapter,  —  devoted  to  the 
revelation  of  the  inner  essence  of  either  "at"  or  "  of." 
The  thing,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  contains  possibilities  for 
the  basis  of  a  complete  metaphysical  system.  If  a  "  Philos- 
ophy of  the  as  if"  why  not  a  "Philosophy  of  the  at;"  or 
"The  Genesis  and  Implications  of  the  of."  Nor  let  the 
suggestion  be  taken  in  the  spirit  of  levity,  as  was  once  done 
in  an  august  as-semblage  when  the  assertion  was  quite  seri- 
ously made  that  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  lasting 
contribution  of  one  eminent  modem  philosopher  was  his 
acute  analysis  of  the  word  ' '  the. ' '  Even  philosophers  may 
sometimes  be  inclined  to  treat  as  trivial,  topics  of  hidden 
but  momentous  consequence.  But  we  must  remember  that 
the  jests  of  today  often  become  the  religions  of  tomorrow, 
and  try  to  render  proper  respect  to  the  yet  uncreated 
philosphies  of  unconsidered  trifles. 

We  have  in  the  foregoing  pages  been  concerned  with  the 
possibilities  of  explicit  enthusiasms  and  prejudices.  It  is 
important  to  note  in  this  place  that  not  avowed  likes  and 
dislikes  only  sei*ve  as  the  matrix  of  a  man's  metaphysical 
system,  but  that  unavowed  inclinations  as  well,  and  idio- 
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syncracies  due  to  physiological  or  psychological  defects  may 
function  in  the  same  way.  One  is  inclined,  for  example,  to 
say  that  a  remarkable  strength  of  visual  imagery  in  the  ease 
of  Locke,  and  a  remarkable  weakness  of  such  imagery  in  the 
case  of  Watson,  was  what  was  largely  responsible  for  an 
outstanding  characteristic  of  English  empiricism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  behaviorism  on  the  other.  Unless  a  man  did 
his  thinking  so  exclusively  in  visual  terms  as  to  be  led  to 
identify  visualizability  and  reality,  how  could  he  ever  be 
tempted  to  deny  the  universal  non-scalene,  non-isosceles, 
non-rectangular,  non-obtuse  triangle  on  the  ground  that 
he  failed  to  image  such  a  monstrosity?  And  how  could 
any  one  be  led  to  glorify  the  kinaesthetic  sensations  of 
throat  muscles  unless  he  was  very  poverty-stricken  and 
laboring  under  something  of  the  limitations  of  a  blind  man, 
devoid  of  the  experience  of  visual  representation?  But  if 
peculiarities  of  the  above  kind  could  generate  philosophical 
viewpoints  what  a  w^ealth  of  unused  doctrines  must  await 
the  discovery  of  the  lame  and  the  halt  and  the  otherwise 
imperfect.  Every  defect,  like  an  unusual  degree  of  lazi- 
ness, or  an  exceptional  sensitiveness  to  heat  or  cold,  or  a 
lack  of  auditory  acuity;  every  peculiarity  like  a  tendency 
to  sleep-walking,  or  a  weakness  for  bananas,  or  a  fear  of 
snakes,  might  quite  well  function  in  either  one  of  two  ways 
for  the  production  of  a  philosophic  dogma :  either  directly, 
by  a  simple  glorification  of  the  trait  in  question ;  or  in- 
directly, in  the  manner  made  familiar  to  us  through  the 
teachings  of  the  psycho-analysts,  by  an  intricate  process  of 
reversal.  The  fact  that  testimony  to  an  author's  secret 
vices  and  virtues  may  be  thus  ambiguous,  makes  it  of  course 
perilous  to  dogmatize  about  his  character  on  the  sole  basis 
of  an  inspection  of  his  writings.  How  could  one  ever  safely 
declare  for  example,  whether  the  retailer  of  the  episode  of 
the  temptation  possessed  a  morbid  passion  for  apples  or 
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a  morbid  dislike  for  them?  But  at  least  one  may  say  that 
here  as  elsewhere  there  must  exist  for  the  use  of  the  simple- 
minded  or  of  the  psycho-analytical  ample  clues  for  the 
betrayal  of  the  author. 

In  addition  to  the  huge  group  of  potential  philosophies 
which  depend  for  their  individuality  upon  their  employ- 
ment of  some  hitherto  unused  stress,  their  exploiting  of 
some  hitherto  neglected  belief  or  disbelief,  enthusiasm  or 
aversion,  there  is  another  great  class  of  systems  consisting 
of  old  groupings  of  ideas  but  altered  by  the  adding  or  the 
subtracting  of  a  single  doctrine,  the  changing  of  a  single 
stress,  the  reversing  of  a  single  valuation.  Think  of  the 
quite  fresh  perspective  that  is  given  to  the  voluntarism  of 
Nietzsche  by  the  substitution  of  pessimism  for  optimism  as 
one  of  its  elements.  Or  witness  the  variation  of  tone  that 
creeps  into  the  Freudian  analysis  of  human  nature  ac- 
cording to  whether  one  subjoins  a  Puritan  or  a  hedonistic 
ethics.  Or  again  merely  drop  God  out  of  the  epistemol- 
ogical  argument  of  Berkeley  and  what  saves  him  from  the 
abysses  of  solipsism?  The  transformations  that  may  fol- 
low a  simple  alteration  in  some  one  element  of  a  philosophy 
are  as  magical  as  the  transformations  of  a  landscape  when 
the  light  of  early  dawn  yields  to  the  full  brilliance  of  noon- 
day, or  afternoon  brightness  fades  into  twilight.  Still 
greater  transformations  one  would  of  course  anticipate 
from  the  change  of  more  than  one  element ;  systems  result- 
ing from  multiple  changes  might  be  expected  to  vary  all 
the  way  from  close  kinship  with  the  original  system,  to 
a  remote  resemblance. 

Every  philosophy  then,  written  or  unwritten,  becomes  the 
matrix  of  a  whole  fresh  group  of  philosophies  derivable 
from  it  by  the  simple  process  of  altering  in  various  ways 
its  various  elements.  Coincident  "s^^th  the  shifting  of  stress, 
the  altering  of  perspective,  the  removing  and  the  super- 
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imposing  of  components,  there  emanates  from  eacli  sueli 
centre  a  kaleidescopie  stream  of  outpouring  systems.  Start- 
ing from  that  centre  one  could  pursue  it  through  its  Pro- 
tean changes,  follow  its  vagaries  farther  and  farther  afield, 
observe  its  derivatives  of  remoter  and  remoter  degrees  of 
relationship.  To  what?  AYhere  do  we  arrive  if  we  pass 
continuously  out  from  any  philosophic  point  of  reference 
as  far  as  we  can  go?  Why,  at  its  antipodes,  where  is  to 
be  found  its  exact  counterpart.  For  surely,  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  space  we  as  physical  beings  inhabit,  the  space 
we  should  have  to  traverse  on  that  adventure  could  not  be 
anything  but  Riemannian.  For  however  numerous  the 
possible  degrees  of  dissimilarity  from  any  system,  they 
would  necessarily  be  finite,  so  that  somewhere  the  tracks  of 
divergence  would  begin  to  draw  together  to  meet  again  at 
the  opposite  pole  from  the  starting  place.  But  the  number 
of  such  south  poles  would  be  as  numerous  as  the  systems 
from  which  one  could  take  one 's  original  departure,  — 
would  perhaps  be  infinite. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  last  strange  group  of  unwritten 
philosophies,  the  ghostly  assemblage  of  shadow  antitheses. 
Just  as  for  each  affirmation,  whether  true  or  false,  there 
is  a  nebulous  second  proposition,  its  negation,  so  for  every 
group  of  propositions  constituting  a  system  there  is  another 
group,  its  perfect  reversed  image.  And  if  we  could  gaze 
at  once  upon  the  entire  vast  galaxy  of  philosophies,  taking 
in  both  those  that  have  been  found  and  named,  and  those 
that  have  never  yet  been  sighted,  shining  like  stars  in  the 
infinitely  deep  reaches  of  the  sky,  we  should  perceive  also, 
inverted  as  in  a  glassy  sea  beneath,  of  each  one  its  fully 
orbed  reflection. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  PRAGMATISM 

John  DE^vEY 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  define  the  principal 
theories  of  the  philosophical  movements  known  under  the 
names  of  Pragmatism,  Instrumentalism,  or  Experimental- 
ism.  To  do  this  we  must  trace  their  historical  develop- 
ment; for  this  method  seems  to  present  the  simplest  way 
of  comprehending  these  movements  and  at  the  same  time 
avoids  certain  current  misunderstandings  of  their  doc- 
trines and  of  their  aims. 

The  origin  of  Pragmatism  goes  back  to  Charles  Sanders 
Peirce,  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mathematicians 
of  the  United  States,  and  himself  very  proficient  in  the 
science  of  mathematics;  he  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
modem  symbolic  logic  of  relations.  Unfortunately  Peirce 
was  not  at  all  a  systematic  writer  and  never  expounded  his 
ideas  in  a  single  system.  The  pragmatic  method  which  he 
developed  applies  only  to  a  very  narrow  and  limited  uni- 
verse of  discourse.  After  AVilliam  James  had  extended  the 
scope  of  the  method,  Peirce  wrote  an  exposition  of  the 
origin  of  pragmatism  as  he  had  first  conceived  it;  it  is 
from  this  exposition  that  we  take  the  following  passages. 

The  term  ' '  pragmatic, ' '  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  those 
who  regard  pragmatism  as  an  exclusively  American  con- 
ception, M^as  suggested  to  him  by  the  study  of  Kant.  In 
the  ''Metaphysic  of  Morals"  Kant  established  a  distinction 
between  pragmatic  and  practical.  The  latter  term  applies 
to  moral  laws  which  Kant  regards  as  a  priori,  whereas  the 
former  term  applies  to  the  rules  of  art  and  technique  which 
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are  based  on  experience  and  are  applicable  to  experience. 
Peirce,  who  was  an  empiricist,  with  the  habits  of  mind,  as 
he  put  it,  of  the  laboratory,  consequently  refused  to  call 
his  system  ' '  practicalism, ' '  as  some  of  his  friends  suggested. 
As  a  logician  he  was  interested  in  the  art  and  technique  of 
real  thinking,  and  especially  as  far  as  pragmatic  method  is 
concerned  in  the  art  of  making  concepts  clear,  or  of  con- 
struing adequate  and  effective  definitions  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  scientific  method. 

Following  his  own  words,  for  a  person  "who  still  thought 
in  Kantian  terms  most  readily,  'praktiscli'  and  '  prog  ma - 
iiscli'  were  as  far  apart  as  the  two  poles;  the  former 
belonging  in  a  region  of  thought  where  no  mind  of  the 
experimental  type  can  ever  make  sure  of  solid  ground 
under  his  feet,  the  latter  expressing  relation  to  some 
definite  human  purpose.  Now  quite  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  new  theory  was  its  recognition  of  an  inseparable 
connection  between  rational  cognition  and  rational  pur- 
pose. ' '  ^ 

In  alluding  to  the  experimental  type  of  mind,  we  are 
brought  to  the  exact  meaning  given  by  Peirce  to  the  word 
"pragmatic."  In  speaking  of  an  experimentalist  as  a 
man  whose  iiitelligence  is  formed  in  the  labor atoiy,  he  said : 
""Whatever  assertion  you  may  make  to  him,  he  will  either 
understand  as  meaning  that  if  a  given  prescription  for  an 
experiment  ever  can  be  and  ever  is  carried  out  in  act,  an 
experience  of  a  given  description  will  result,  else  he  will 
see  no  sense  at  all  in  what  you  say."  And  thus  Peirce 
developed  the  theory  that  "the  rational  purport  of  a  word 
or  other  expression,  lies  exclusively  in  its  conceivable  bear- 
ing upon  the  conduct  of  life ;  so  that,  since  obviously  noth- 
ing that  might  not  result  from  experiment  can  have  any 
direct  bearing  upon  conduct,  if  one  can  define  accurately 

1  Monitt,  vol.  15,  p.  163. 
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all  the  conceivable  experimental  phenomena  which  the 
affirmation  or  denial  of  a  concept  could  imply,  one  will 
have  therein  a  complete  definition  of  the  concept. ' '  ^ 

The  essay  in  which  Peirce  developed  his  theory  bears  the 
title :  How  to  make  our  Ideas  Clear. ^  There  is  a  remark- 
able similarity  here  to  Kant 's  doctrine  in  the  efforts  which 
he  made  to  interpret  the  universality  of  concepts  in  the 
domain  of  experience  in  the  same  way  in  which  Kant  estab- 
lished the  law  of  practical  reason  in  the  domain  of  the  a 
priori.  ''The  rational  meaning  of  every  proposition  lies 
in  the  future.  .  .  .  But  of  the  myriads  of  forms  into 
which  a  proposition  may  be  translated,  what  is  that  one 
which  is  to  be  called  its  very  meaning?  It  is,  according 
to  the  pragmatist,  that  form  in  which  the  proposition  be- 
comes applicable  to  human  conduct,  not  in  these  or  those 
special  circumstances,  nor  when  one  entertains  this  or  that 
special  design,  but  that  form  which  is  most  directly  appli- 
cable to  self-control  under  every  situation,  and  to  every 
purpose."*  So  also,  "the  pragmatist  does  not  make  the 
summum  honum  to  consist  in  action,  but  makes  it  to  con- 
sist in  that  process  of  evolution  whereby  the  existent  comes 
more  and  more  to  embody  generals  .  .  .  "  ^ —  in  other 
words  —  the  process  whereby  the  existent  becomes,  with  the 
aid  of  action,  a  body  of  rational  tendencies  or  of  habits  gen- 
eralized as  much  as  possible.  These  statements  of  Peirce 
are  quite  conclusive  with  respect  to  two  errors  which  are 
commonly  committed  in  regard  to  the  ideas  of  the  founder 
of  pragmatism.  It  is  often  said  of  pragmatism  that  it 
makes  action  the  end  of  life.  It  is  also  said  of  pragmatism 
that  it  subordinates  thought  and  rational  activity  to  partic- 
ular ends  of  interest  and  profit.     It  is  true  that  the  theoiy 

2  Monist,  vol.   15,  p.  162. 

3  Popular  Science  Monthly,  1878. 

4  Monist,  vol.  15,  pp.  173-4. 

5  Monist,  vol.  15,  p.  178. 
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according  to  Peiree's  conception  implies  essentially  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  action,  to  human  conduct.  But  the  role 
of  action  is  that  of  an  intermediar5^  In  order  to  be  able 
to  attribute  a  meaning  to  concepts,  one  must  be  able  to 
apply  them  to  existence.  Now  it  is  by  means  of  action  that 
this  application  is  made  possible.  And  the  modification  of 
existence  which  results  from  this  application  constitutes 
the  time  meaning  of  concepts. 

Pragmatism  is,  therefore,  far  from  being  that  glorifica- 
tion of  action  for  its  own  sake  which  is  regarded  as  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  American  life.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  there  is  a  scale  of  possible  applications  of  con- 
cepts to  existence,  and  hence  a  diversity  of  meanings.  The 
greater  the  extension  of  the  concepts,  the  more  they  are 
freed  from  the  restrictions  which  limit  them  to  particular 
cases,  the  more  is  it  possible  for  us  to  attribute  the  most 
general  meaning  to  a  term.  Thus  the  theory  of  Peirce  is 
opposed  to  every  restriction  of  the  meaning  of  a  concept 
to  the  achievement  of  a  particular  end,  and  still  more  to  a 
personal  aim.  It  is  still  more  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea 
that  reason  or  thought  should  be  reduced  to  being  a  sei-vant 
of  any  interest  which  is  pecuniary  or  too  narrow.  This 
theory  was  American  in  its  origin  in  so  far  as  it  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  human  conduct  and  the  fulfillment  of  some 
aim  in  order  to  clarify  thought.  But  at  the  same  time,  it 
disapproves  of  those  aspects  of  American  life  which  make 
action  an  end  in  itself,  and  which  conceive  ends  too  nar- 
rowly and  too  practically.  In  considering  a  system  of 
philosophy  in  its  relation  to  national  factors  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  in  mind  not  only  the  aspects  of  life  which  are  in- 
corporated in  the  system,  but  also  the  aspects  against  which 
the  system  is  a  protest.  There  never  was  a  philosopher 
who  has  merited  the  name  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
glorified  the  tendencies  and   characteristics  of  his  social 
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environment;  just  as  it  is  also  true  that  there  never  has 
been  a  philosopher  who  has  not  seized  upon  certain  aspects 
of  the  life  of  his  time  and  idealized  them. 

The  work  commenced  by  Peirce  was  continued  by  Wil- 
liam James.  In  one  sense  James  narrowed  the  applica- 
tion of  Peirce 's  pragmatic  method,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
extended  it.  The  articles  which  Peirce  wrote  in  1878  com- 
manded almost  no  attention  from  philosophical  circles, 
which  were  then  under  the  dominating  influence  of  the  neo- 
kantian  idealism  of  Green,  of  Caird,  and  of  the  Oxford 
School,  excepting  those  circles  in  which  the  Scottish  philos- 
ophy of  common  sense  maintained  its  supremacy.  In  1898 
James  inaugurated  the  new  pragmatic  movement  in  an 
address  entitled,  "Philosophical  Conceptions  and  Practical 
Results,"  later  reprinted  in  the  volume,  "Collected  Essays 
and  Reviews.^'  Even  in  this  early  study  one  can  easily 
notice  the  presence  of  those  two  tendencies  to  restrict  and 
at  the  same  time  to  extend  early  pragmatism.  After  hav- 
ing quoted  the  psychological  remark  of  Peirce  that  ' '  beliefs 
are  really  rules  for  action,  and  the  whole  function  of  think- 
ing is  but  one  step  in  the  production  of  habits  of  action," 
and  that  every  idea  which  we  frame  for  ourselves  of  an 
object  is  really  an  idea  of  the  possible  effects  of  that  object, 
he  expressed  the  opinion  that  all  these  principles  could  be 
expressed  more  broadly  than  Peirce  expressed  them.  ' '  The 
ultimate  test  for  us  of  what  a  truth  means  is  indeed  the 
conduct  it  dictates  or  inspires.  But  it  inspires  that  con- 
duct because  it  first  foretells  some  particular  turn  to  our 
experience  which  shall  call  for  just  that  conduct  from  us. 
And  I  should  prefer  to  express  Peirce 's  principle  by  saying 
that  the  effective  meaning  of  any  philosophic  proposition 
can  always  be  brought  down  to  some  particular  conse- 
quence, in  our  future  practical  experience,  whether  active 
or  passive;  the  point  lying  rather  in  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
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perience  must  be  particular,  than  in  the  fact  that  it  must 
be  active. "  ^  In  an  essay  written  in  1908  James  repeats 
this  statement  and  states  that  whenever  he  employs  the 
term  "the  practical,"  he  means  by  it,  "the  distinctively 
concrete,  the  individual,  the  particular  and  effective  as 
opposed  to  the  abstract,  general  and  inert  —  'Pragmata' 
are  things  in  their  plurality  —  particular  consequences  can 
perfectly  well  be  of  a  theoretic  nature. "  ^  s 

William  James  alluded  to  the  development  which  he  gave 
to  Peirce's  expression  of  the  principle.  In  one  sense  one 
can  say  that  he  enlarged  the  bearing  of  the  principle  by 
the  substitution  of  particular  consequences  for  the  general 
rule  or  method  applicable  to  future  experience.  But  in 
another  sense  this  substitution  limited  the  application  of 
the  principle  since  it  destroyed  the  importance  attached  by 
Peirce  to  the  greatest  possible  application  of  the  rule,  or 
the  habit  of  conduct  —  its  extension  to  universality.  That 
is  to  say,  William  James  was  much  more  of  a-  nominalist 
than  Peirce. 

One  can  notice  an  extension  of  pragmatism  in  the  above 
passage.  James  there  alludes  to  the  use  of  a  method  of 
determining  the  meaning  of  truth.  Since  truth  is  a  term 
and  has  consequently  a  meaning,  this  extension  is  a  legit- 

6  Collected  Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  412. 

7  The  Meaning  of  Truth,  pp.   209-210. 

8  In  a  footnote  James  gave  an  example  of  the  errors  which  are  committed 
in  connection  w-ith  the  term  "Practical,"  quoting  M.  Bourdeau  who  had  written 
that  "Pragmatism  is  an  Anglo  Saxon  reaction  against  the  intellectualism  and 
rationalism  of  the  Latin  mind.  .  .  .  It  is  a  philosophy  without  words,  a 
philosophy  of  gestures  and  of  facts,  which  abandons  what  is  general  and 
holds  only  to  what  is  particular."  In  his  lecture  at  California,  James 
brought  out  the  idea  that  his  pragmatism  was  inspired  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  thought  of  the  British  philosophers,  Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
Mill,  Bain,  and  Shadworth  Hodgson.  But  he  contrasted  this  method  with 
German  transcendentalism,  and  particularly  with  that  of  Kant.  It  is  espe- 
cially interesting  to  notice  this  difference  between  Peirce  and  James:  the 
former  attempted  to  give  an  experimental,  not  an  a  priori  explanation  of 
Kant,  whereas  James  tried  to  develop  the  point  of  view  of  the  British  thinkers. 
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imate  application  of  pragmatic  method.  But  it  should  be 
remarked  that  here  this  method  serves  only  to  make  clear 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
truth  of  a  particular  judgment.  The  principal  reason 
which  led  James  to  give  a  new  color  to  pragmatic  method 
was  that  he  was  preoccupied  with  applying  the  method  to 
determine  the  meaning  of  philosophical  problems  and  ques- 
tions and  that  moreover,  he  chose  to  submit  to  examination 
philosophical  notions  of  a  theological  or  religious  nature. 
He  wished  to  establish  a  criterion  which  would  enable  one 
to  determine  whether  a  given  philosophical  question  has  an 
authentic  and  vital  meaning  or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  trivial  and  purely  verbal;  and  in  the  former  case, 
what  interests  were  at  stake,  when  one  accepts  and  affirms 
one  or  the  other  of  two  theses  in  dispute.  Peirce  was  above 
all  a  logician ;  whereas  James  was  an  educator  and  wished 
to  force  the  general  public  to  realize  that  certain  problems, 
certain  philosophical  debates  have  a  real  importance  for 
mankind,  because  the  beliefs  which  they  bring  into  play 
lead  to  very  different  modes  of  conduct.  If  this  import- 
ant distinction  is  not  grasped,  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  majority  of  the  ambiguities  and  errors  which 
belong  to  the  later  period  in  the  pragmatic  movement. 

James  took  as  an  example  the  controversy  between  theism 
and  materialism.  It  follows  from  this  principle  that  if  the 
course  of  the  world  is  considered  as  completed,  it  is  equally 
legitimate  to  assert  that  God  or  matter  was  its  cause. 
Whether  one  way  or  the  other,  the  facts  are  what  they  are, 
and  it  is  they  which  determine  whatever  meaning  is  to  be 
given  to  their  cause.  Consequently  the  name  which  we 
can  give  to  this  cause  is  entirely  arbitrary.  It  is  entirely 
different  if  we  take  the  future  into  account.  God  then  has 
the  meaning  of  a  power  concerned  with  assuring  the  final 
triumph  of  ideal  and  spiritual  values,  and  matter  becomes 
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a  power  indifferent  to  the  triumph  or  defeat  of  these  values. 
And  our  life  takes  a  different  direction  according  as  we 
adopt  one  or  the  other  of  these  alternatives.  In  the  lec- 
tures on  pragmatism  published  in  1907,  he  applies  the 
same  criticism  to  the  philosophical  problem  of  the  One  and 
the  Many,  that  is  to  say  of  Monism  and  Pluralism,  as  well 
as  to  other  questions.  Thus  he  shows  that  Monism  is 
equivalent  to  a  rigid  universe  where  everything  is  fixed  and 
immutably  united  to  others,  where  indetermination,  free 
choice,  novelty,  and  the  unforeseen  in  experience  have  no 
place;  a  universe  which  demands  the  sacrifice  of  the  con- 
crete and  complex  diversity  of  things  to  the  simplicity  and 
nobility  of  an  architectural  structure.  In  what  concerns 
our  beliefs,  Monism  demands  a  rationalistic  temperament 
leading  to  a  fixed  and  dogmatic  attitude.  Pluralism,  on 
the  other  hand,  leaves  room  for  contingence,  liberty,  novel- 
ty, and  gives  complete  liberty  of  action  to  the  empirical 
method,  which  can  be  greatly  extended.  It  accepts  unity 
where  it  finds  it,  but  it  does  not  attempt  to  force  the  vast 
diversity  of  events  and  things  into  a  single  rational  mold. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  an  educator  or  of  a  student 
or,  if  you  will,  of  those  who  are  thoroughly  interested  in 
these  problems,  in  philosophical  discussions  and  contro- 
versies, there  is  no  reason  for  contesting  the  value  of  this 
application  of  pragmatic  method,  but  it  is  no  less  import- 
ant to  determine  the  nature  of  this  application.  It  affords 
a  means  of  discovering  the  implications  for  human  life  of 
philosophical  conceptions  which  are  often  treated  as  of  no 
importance  and  of  a  purely  dialectical  nature.  It  furn- 
ishes a  criterion  for  determining  the  vital  implications  of 
beliefs  which  present  themselves  as  alternatives  in  any 
theorA'.  Thus  as  he  himself  said,  "the  whole  function  of 
philosophy  ought  to  be  to  find  the  characteristic  influences 
which  you  and  I  would  undergo  at  a  determinate  moment 
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of  our  lives,  if  one  or  the  other  formula  of  the  universe 
were  true."  However,  in  saying  that  the  whole  function 
of  philosophy  has  this  aim,  it  seems  that  he  is  referring 
rather  to  the  teaching  than  to  the  construction  of  philos- 
ophy. For  such  a  statement  implies  that  the  world  form- 
ulas have  already  all  been  made,  and  that  the  necessary 
work  of  producing  them  has  already  been  finished,  so  that 
there  remains  only  to  define  the  consequences  wliich  are 
reflected  in  life  by  the  acceptance  of  one  or  the  other  of 
these  formulas  as  true. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Peirce,  the  object  of  philosophy 
would  be  rather  to  give  a  fixed  meaning  to  the  universe  by 
formulas  which  correspond  to  our  attitudes  or  our  most 
general  habits  of  response  to  the  environment;  and  this 
generality  depends  on  the  extension  of  the  applicability  of 
these  fonnulas  to  specific  future  events.  The  meaning  of 
concepts  of  "matter"  and  of  "God"  must  be  fixed  before 
we  can  even  attempt  to  reach  an  understanding  concera- 
ing  the  value  of  our  belief  in  these  terms.  Materialism 
would  signify  that  the  world  demands  on  our  part  a  single 
kind  of  constant  and  general  habits ;  and  God  would  signify 
the  demand  for  another  type  of  habits;  the  difference  be- 
tween materialism  and  theism  would  be  tantamount  to  the 
difference  in  the  habits  required  to  face  all  the  detailed 
facts  of  the  imiverse.  The  world  would  be  one  in  so  far 
as  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  form  a  single  habit  of 
action  which  would  take  account  of  all  future  existences 
and  would  be  applicable  to  them.  It  would  be  many  in  so 
far  as  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  form  several  habits,  differ- 
ing from  each  other  and  irreducible  to  each  other,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  events  in  the  world  and  control  them. 
In  short,  Peirce  wrote  as  a  logician  and  James  as  a  human- 
ist. 

William  James  accomplished  a  new  advance  in  Pragmat- 
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ism  by  his  theory  of  the  will  to  believe,  or  as  he  himself 
later  called  it,  the  right  to  believe.  The  discovery  of  the 
fundamental  consequences  of  one  or  another  belief  has 
without  fail  a  certain  influence  on  that  belief  itself.  If 
a  man  cherished  novelty,  risk,  opportunity  and  a  variegated 
esthetic  reality,  he  will  certainly  reject  any  belief  in  ]\Ion- 
ism,  when  he  clearly  perceives  the  import  of  this  system. 
But  if,  from  the  very  start,  he  is  attracted  by  esthetic 
harmony,  classic  proportions,  fixity  even  to  the  extent  of 
absolute  security  and  logical  coherence,  it  is  quite  natural 
that  he  should  put  faith  in  Monism.  Thus  AVilliam  James 
took  into  account  those  motives  of  instinctive  s\Tnpathy 
which  play  a  greater  role  in  our  choice  of  a  philosophic 
system  than  formal  reasonings;  and  he  thought  that  we 
would  be  rendering  a  serv-ice  to  the  cause  of  philosophical 
sincerity  if  we  would  openly  recognize  the  motives  which 
inspire  us.  He  also  maintained  the  thesis  that  the  greater 
part  of  philosophic  problems  and  especially  those  which 
touch  on  religious  fields  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are 
not  susceptible  of  decisive  evidence  one  way  or  the  other. 
Consequently  he  claimed  the  right  of  a  man  to  choose  his 
beliefs  not  only  in  the  presence  of  proofs  or  conclusive  facts, 
but  also  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  of  this  nature,  and 
above  all  when  he  is  forced  to  choose  between  one  meaning 
or  another,  or  when  by  refusing  to  choose,  his  refusal  is 
itself  equivalent  to  a  choice.  The  theory  of  the  will  to 
believe  gives  rise  to  misunderstandings  and  even  to  ridicule ; 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  understand  clearly  in  what 
way  James  used  it.  We  are  always  obliged  to  act  in  any 
case ;  our  actions  and  with  them  their  consequences  actually 
change  according  to  the  beliefs  which  we  have  chosen. 
Moreover  it  may  be  that,  in  order  to  discover  the  proofs 
which  will  ultimately  be  the  intellectual  justification  of 
certain  beliefs  —  the  belief  in  freedom,  for  example,  or 
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the  belief  in  God  — ■  it  is  necessary  to  begin  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  belief. 

In  his  lectures  on  Pragmatism,  and  in  his  volume  of 
essays  bearing  the  title  "The  Meaning  of  Truth,''  which 
appeared  in  1909,  James  extended  the  use  of  the  pragmatic 
method  to  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  truth.  So  far  we 
have  considered  the  pragmatic  method  as  an  instrument  in 
determining  the  meaning  of  words  and  the  vital  importance 
of  philosophic  beliefs.  Now  and  then  we  have  made  allu- 
sion to  the  future  consequences  which  are  implied.  James 
showed,  among  other  things,  that  in  certain  philosophic 
conceptions,  the  affirmation  of  certain  beliefs  could  be 
justified  by  means  of  the  nature  of  their  consequences,  or 
by  the  differences  which  these  beliefs  make  in  existence. 
But  then  why  not  push  the  argument  to  the  point  of  main- 
taining that  the  meaning  of  truth  in  general  is  determined 
by  its  consequences  ?  We  must  not  forget  here  that  James 
was  an  empiricist  before  he  was  a  pragmatist,  and  repeated- 
ly stated  that  pragmatism  is  merely  empiricism  pushed 
to  its  legitimate  conclusions.  From  a  general  point  of 
view,  the  pragmatic  attitude  consists  in  "looking  away 
from  first  things,  principles,  'categories,'  supposed  neces- 
sities; and  of  looking  towards  last  things,  fruits,  conse- 
quences, facts."  It  is  only  one  step  further  to  apply  the 
pragmatic  method  to  the  problem  of  truth.  In  the  natural 
sciences  there  is  a  tendency  to  identify  truth  in  any  partic- 
ular case  with  a  verification.  The  verification  of  a  theory, 
or  of  a  concept,  is  carried  on  by  the  observation  of  partic- 
ular facts.  Even  the  most  scientific  and  harmonious  phys- 
ical theory  is  merely  an  hypothesis  until  its  implications, 
deduced  by  mathematical  resasoning  or  by  any  other  kind 
of  inference,  are  verified  by  observed  facts.  What  direc- 
tion therefore,  must  an  empirical  philosopher  take  who 
wishes  to  arrive  at  a  definition  of  truth  by  means  of  an  em- 
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pirical  method?  He  must,  if  he  wants  to  apply  this 
method,  and  without  bringing  in  for  the  present  the  prag- 
matic formula,  first  find  particular  cases  from  which  he 
then  generalizes.  It  is  therefore  in  submitting  conceptions 
to  the  control  of  experience,  in  the  process  of  verifying 
them,  that  one  finds  examples  of  what  is  called  truth. 
Therefore  the  philosopher  who  applies  this  empirical  meth- 
od, without  the  least  prejudice  in  favor  of  pragmatic  doc- 
trine, can  be  brought  to  conclude  that  truth  "means" 
verification,  or  if  one  prefers,  that  verification  either  actual 
or  possible,  is  the  definition  of  truth. 

In  combining  this  conception  of  empirical  method  with 
the  theory  of  pragmatism,  we  come  upon  other  important 
philosophical  results.  The  classic  theories  of  truth  in. 
terms  of  the  coherence  or  compatibility  of  terms,  and  of 
the  correspondence  of  an  idea  with  a  thing,  hereby  receive 
a  new  interpretation.  A  merely  mental  coherence  with- 
out experimental  verification  does  not  enable  us  to  get 
beyond  the  realm  of  hypothesis.  If  a  notion  or  a  theory 
makes  pretense  of  corresponding  to  reality  or  to  the  facts, 
this  pretense  cannot  be  put  to  the  test  and  confirmed  or 
refuted  except  by  causing  it  to  pass  over  into  the  realm 
of  action  and  by  noting  the  results  which  it  yields  in  the 
form  of  the  concrete  observable  facts  to  which  this  notion 
or  theory  leads.  If,  in  acting  upon  this  notion,  we  are 
brought  to  the  fact  which  it  implies  or  which  it  demands, 
then  this  notion  is  true.  A  theory  corresponds  to  the  facts 
because  it  leads  to  the  facts  which  are  its  consequences,  by 
the  intermediary  of  experience.  And  from  this  considera- 
tion the  pragmatic  generalization  is  drawn  that  all  knowl- 
edge is  prospective  in  its  results,  except  in  the  case  where 
notions  and  theories  after  having  been  first  prospective  in 
their  application,  have  already  been  tried  out  and  verified. 
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Theoretically,  however,  even  such  verifications  or  truths 
could  not  be  absolute.  They  would  be  based  upon  practical 
or  moral  certainty,  but  they  are  always  subject  to  being 
corrected  by  unforeseen  future  consequences  or  bj^  observed 
facts  which  had  been  disregarded.  Every  proposition  con- 
cerning truths  is  really  in  the  last  analysis  hypothetical 
and  provisional,  although  a  large  number  of  these  proposi- 
tions have  been  so  frequently  verified  without  fail  that  we 
are  justified  in  using  them  as  if  they  were  absolutely  true. 
But  logically  absolute  truth  is  an  ideal  w^hich  cannot  be 
realized,  at  least  not  until  all  the  facts  have  been  registered, 
or  as  James  says  ' '  bagged, ' '  and  until  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  make  other  observations  and  other  experiences. 

Pragmatism,  thus,  presents  itself  as  an  extension  of  his- 
torical empiricism  with  this  fundamental  difference,  that 
it  does  not  insist  upon  antecedent  phenomena  but  upon  con- 
sequent phenomena ;  not  upon  the  precedents  but  upon  the 
possibilities  of  action,  and  this  change  in  point  of  view  is 
almost  revolutionary  in  its  consequences.  An  empiricism 
which  is  content  with  repeating  facts  already  past  has  no 
place  for  possibility  and  for  liberty.  It  cannot  find  room  for 
general  conceptions  or  ideas,  at  least  no  more  than  to  con- 
sider them  as  summaries  or  records.  But  when  we  take 
the  point  of  view  of  pragmatism  w^e  see  that  general  ideas 
have  a  very  different  role  to  play  than  that  of  reporting 
and  registering  past  experiences.  They  are  the  bases  for 
organizing  future  observations  and  experiences.  Whereas, 
for  empiricism,  in  a  world  already  constructed  and  deter- 
mined, reason  or  general  thought  has  no  other  meaning 
than  that  of  summing  up  particular  cases,  in  a  world  where 
the  future  is  not  a  mere  word,  where  theories,  general  no- 
tions, rational  ideas  have  consequences  for  action,  reason 
necessarily  has  a  constructive  function.    Nevertheless  the 
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conceptions  of  reasoning  have  only  a  secondary  interest  in 
comparison  with  the  reality  of  facts,  since  they  must  be 
confronted  with  concrete  observations.^ 

Pragmatism  thus  has  a  metaphysical  implication.  The 
doctrine  of  the  value  of  consequences  leads  us  to  take  the 
future  into  consideration.  And  this  taking  into  considera- 
tion of  the  future  takes  us  to  the  conception  of  a  universe 
whose  evolution  is  not  finished,  of  a  universe  which  is  still, 
in  James'  term,  "in  the  making,"  "in  the  process  of  be- 
coming," of  a  universe  up  to  a  certain  point  still  plastic. 

Consequently  reason,  or  thought,  in  its  more  general 
sense,  has  a  real,  though  limited  function,  a  creative,  con- 
structive function.  If  we  form  general  ideas  and  if  we 
put  them  in  action,  consequences  are  produced  which  could 
not  be  produced  otherwise.  Under  these  conditions  the 
world  will  be  different  from  what  it  would  have  been  if 
thought  had  not  intervened.  This  consideration  confirms 
the  human  and  moral  importance  of  thought  and  of  its 
reflective  operation  in  experience.  It  is  therefore  not  true 
to  say  that  James  treated  reason,  thought  and  knowledge 
with  contempt,  or  that  he  regarded  them  as  mere  means 
of  gaining  personal  or  even  social  profits.  For  him  reason 
has  a  creative  function,  limited  because  specific,  which  helps 
to  make  the  world  other  than  it  would  have  been  without  it. 
It  makes  the  world  really  more  reasonable;  it  gives  to  it 
an  intrinsic  value.  One  will  understand  the  philosophy  of 
James  better  if  one  considers  it  in  its  totality  as  a  revision 
of  English  empiricism,  a  revision  which  replaces  the  value 

9  William  James  said  in  a  happy  metaphor,  that  they  must  be  "cashed  in," 
by  producing  specific  consequences.  This  expression  means  that  they  must  be 
able  to  become  concrete  facts.  But  for  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
American  idioms,  James'  formula  was  taken  to  mean  that  the  consequences 
themselves  of  our  rational  conceptions  must  be  narrowly  limited  by  their 
pecuniary  value.  Thus  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  wrote  just  recently  that  pragmat- 
ism is  merely  a  manifestation  of  American  commercialism. 
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of  past  experience,  of  what  is  already  given,  by  the  future, 
by  that  which  is  mere  possibility. 

These  considerations  naturally  bring  us  to  the  movement 
called  instrumentalism.  The  survey  which  we  have  just 
made  of  James'  philosophy  shows  that  he  regarded  con- 
ceptions and  theories  purely  as  instruments  which  can  serve 
to  constitute  future  facts  in  a  specific  manner.  But  James 
devoted  himself  primarily  to  the  moral  aspects  of  this 
theory,  to  the  support  which  it  gave  to  "meliorism"  and 
moral  idealism,  and  to  the  consequences  which  followed 
from  it  concerning  the  sentimental  value  and  the  bearing 
of  various  philosophical  systems,  particularly  to  its  destruc- 
tive implications  for  monistic  rationalism  and  for  absolut- 
ism in  all  its  forms.  He  never  attempted  to  develop  a 
complete  theory  of  the  forms  or  "structures"  and  of  the 
logical  operations  which  are  founded  on  this  conception. 
Instrumentalism  is  an  attempt  to  constitute  a  precise  logical 
theory  of  concepts,  of  judgments  and  inferences  in  their 
various  forms,  by  considering  primarily  how  thought  func- 
tions in  the  experimental  determinations  of  future  conse- 
quences. That  is  to  say,  that  it  attempts  to  establish  uni- 
versally recognized  distinctions  and  rules  of  logic  by  deriv- 
ing them  from  the  reconstructive  or  mediative  function  as- 
cribed to  reason.  It  aims  to  constitute  a  theory  of  the 
general  forms  of  conception  and  reasoning,  and  not  of  this 
or  that  particular  judgment  or  concept  related  to  its  own 
content,  or  to  its  particular  implications. 

As  far  as  the  historical  antecedents  of  instrumentalism 
are  concerned,  two  factors  are  particularly  important,  over 
and  above  this  matter  of  experimental  verification  which 
we  have  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  James.  The 
first  of  these  two  factors  is  psychological,  and  the  second 
is  a  critique  of  the  theoiy  of  knowledge  and  of  logic  which 
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has  resulted  from  the  theory  proposed  by  neo-kantian  ideal- 
ism and  expounded  in  the  logical  writings  of  such  philos- 
ophers as  Lotze,  Bosanquet,  and  F.  H.  Bradley.  As  we 
have  already  said,  neo-kantian  influence  was  very  marked 
in  the  United  States  during  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  I  myself,  and  those  who  have  collaborated 
with  me  in  the  exposition  of  instrumentalism,  began  by 
being  n€0-kantians,  in  the  same  way  that  Peirce's  point  of 
departure  was  kantianism  and  that  of  James  was  the  em- 
piricism of  the  British  School. 

The  psychological  tendencies  which  have  exerted  an  in- 
fluence on  instrumentalism  are  of  a  biological  rather  than 
a  physiological  nature.  They  are  closely  related  to  the 
important  movement  whose  promoter  in  psychology  has 
been  Doctor  John  Watson  and  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  Behaviourism.  Briefly,  the  point  of  departure  of 
this  theory  is  the  conception  of  the  brain  as  an  organ  for 
the  co-ordination  of  sense  stimuli  (to  which  one  should  add 
modifications  caused  by  habit,  unconscious  memoiy,  or  what 
are  called  today  "conditioned  reflexes")  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  appropriate  motor  responses.  On  the  basis  of 
the  theorj^  of  organic  evolution  it  is  maintained  that  the 
analysis  of  intelligence  and  of  its  operations  should  be  com- 
patible with  the  order  of  known  biological  facts,  concerning 
the  intermediate  position  occupied  by  the  central  nerv'ous 
system  in  making  possible  responses  to  the  environment 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  living  organism.  It  is  partic- 
ularly interesting  to  note  that  in  the  "Studies  in  Logical 
Theory"  (1903),  which  was  their  first  declaration,  the  in- 
strumentalists recognized  how  much  they  owed  to  William 
James  for  having  forged  the  instruments  which  they 
used,  while  at  the  same  time,  in  the  couree  of  the 
studies,  the  authors  constantly  declared  their  belief  in  a 
close  union  of  the  "normative"  principles  of  logic  and  the 
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real  processes  of  thought,  in  so  far  as  these  are  determined 
by  an  objective  or  biological  psychologj^  and  not  by  an 
introspective  psychology  of  states  of  consciousness.  But 
it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  ' '  instruments ' '  to  Avhich  allu- 
sion is  made,  are  not  the  considerations  which  were  of  the 
greatest  service  to  James.  They  precede  his  pragmatism 
and  it  is  in  one  of  the  aspects  of  his  ' '  Principles  of  Psychol- 
ogy" that  one  must  look  for  them.  This  important  work 
(1890)  really  developed  two  distinct  theses. 

The  one  is  a  re-interpretation  of  introspective  psychology, 
in  which  James  denies  that  sensations,  images  and  ideas 
are  discreet  and  in  which  he  replaces  them  by  a  continuous 
stream  which  he  calls  ' '  the  stream  of  consciousness. ' '  This 
conception  necessitates  a  consideration  of  relations  as  an 
immediate  part  of  the  field  of  consciousness,  having  the 
same  status  as  qualities.  And  throughout  his  "Psychol- 
ogy" James  gives  a  philosophical  tinge  to  this  conception 
by  using  it  in  criticising  the  atomism  of  Locke  and  of 
Hume  as  well  as  the  a-priorism  of  the  synthesis  of  rational 
principles  by  Kant  and  his  successors,  among  whom  should 
be  mentioned  in  England,  Thomas  Hill  Green,  who  was 
then  at  the  height  of  his  influence. 

The  other  aspect  of  his  "Principles  of  Psychology"  is 
of  a  biological  nature.  It  shows  itself  in  its  full  force  in 
the  criterion  which  James  established  for  discovering  the 
existence  of  mind.  "The  pursuance  of  future  ends  and 
the  choice  of  means  for  their  attainment  are  thus  the  mark 
and  criterion  of  the  presence  of  mentality  in  a  phenom- 
enon."^" The  force  of  this  criterion  is  plainly  shown  in 
the  chapter  on  Attention,  and  its  relation  to  Interest  con- 
sidered as  the  force  which  controls  it,  and  its  teleological 
function  of  selection  and  integration;  in  the  chapter  on 
Discrimination   and   Comparison    (Analysis   and   Abstrac- 

10  Psychology,  vol.  I,  p.  8. 
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tion),  where  he  discusses  the  way  in  which  ends  to  be 
attained  and  the  means  for  attaining  them  evoke  and  con- 
trol intellectual  analysis ;  and  in  the  chapter  on  Conception, 
where  he  shows  that  a  general  idea  is  a  mode  of  signifying 
particular  things  and  not  merely  an  abstraction  from 
particular  cases  or  a  super-empirical  function,  —  that  it 
is  a  teleological  instrument.  James  then  develops  this  idea 
in  the  chapter  on  reasoning  where  he  says  that  "the  only 
meaning  of  essence  is  teleological,  and  that  classification 
and  conception  are  purely  teleological  weapons  of  mind." 
One  might  complete  this  brief  enumeration  by  mention- 
ing also  the  chapter  of  James'  book  in  which  he  discusses 
the  Nature  of  Necessary  Truths  and  the  Role  of  Experience, 
and  affirms  in  opposition  to  Herbert  Spencer,  that  many 
of  our  most  important  modes  of  perception  and  conception 
of  the  world  of  sensible  objects  are  not  the  cumulative 
products  of  particular  experience,  but  rather  original  biol- 
ogical sports,  spontaneous  variations  which  are  maintained 
because  of  their  applicability  to  concrete  experiences  after 
once  having  been  created.  Number,  space,  time,  resem- 
blance and  other  important  "categories"  could  have  been 
brought  into  existence,  he  says,  as  a  consequence  of  some 
particular  cerebral  instability,  but  they  could  by  no  means, 
have  been  registered  by  the  mind  under  some  outside  in- 
fluence. Many  significant  and  useless  concepts  also  arise 
in  the  same  manner.  But  the  fundamental  categories  have 
been  cumulatively  extended  and  reinforced  because  of  their 
value  when  applied  to  concrete  instances  and  things  of  ex- 
perience. It  is  therefore  not  the  origin  of  a  concept,  it  is 
its  application  which  becomes  the  criterion  of  its  value; 
and  here  we  have  the  whole  of  pragmatism  in  embryo.  A 
phrase  of  James '  very  well  summarizes  its  import :  ' '  the 
popular  notion  that  'Science'  is  forced  on  the  mind  ah 
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extra,  and  that  our  interests  have  nothing  to  do  ^vith  its 
constructions,  is  utterly  absurd." 

Given  the  point  of  view  which  we  have  just  specified, 
and  the  interest  attaching  to  a  logical  theory  of  conception 
and  judgment,  there  results  a  theory  of  the  following 
description.  The  adaptations  made  by  inferior  organisms, 
for  example  their  effective  and  co-ordinated  responses  to 
stimuli,  become  teleological  in  man  and  therefore  give 
occasion  to  thought.  Reflection  is  an  indirect  response  to 
the  environment,  and  the  element  of  indirection  can  itself 
become  great  and  very  complicated.  But  it  has  its  origin  in 
biological  adaptive  behaviour  and  its  ultimate  function  in  its 
cognitive  aspect  is  a  prospective  control  of  the  conditions  of 
its  environment.  The  function  of  intelligence  is  therefore 
not  that  of  copying  the  objects  of  the  environment,  but  rath- 
er of  taking  account  of  the  way  in  which  more  effective  and 
more  profitable  relations  with  these  objects  may  be  estab- 
lished in  the  future. 

How  this  point  of  view  has  been  applied  to  the  theory  of 
judgment  is  too  long  a  story  to  be  told  here.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  here  to  saying  that,  in  general,  the  "sub- 
ject" of  a  judgment  represents  that  portion  of  the  environ- 
ment to  which  a  reaction  must  be  made ;  the  attribute  repre- 
sents the  corresponding  response  or  the  habit  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  one  must  behave  towards  the  environment ; 
the  copula  represents  the  organic  and  concrete  act  by  which 
the  connection  is  made  between  the  fact  and  its  significa- 
tion; and  finally  the  conclusion,  or  the  definitive  object  of 
judgment,  is  simply  the  same  situation  transformed,  a 
situation  which  implies  a  change  as  well  in  the  original 
subject  (including  its  mind)  as  in  the  environment  itself. 
The  new  and  harmonious  unity  thus  attained  verifies  the 
bearing  of  the  data  which  were  at  first  chosen  to  serve  as 
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subject  and  of  the  concepts  introduced  into  the  situation 
during  the  process  as  teleological  instruments  for  its 
elaboration.  Until  this  final  unification  is  attained  the  per- 
ceptual data  and  the  conceptual  principles,  theories,  are 
merely  hypotheses  from  a  logical  point  of  view.  Moreover, 
affirmation  and  negation  are  intrinsically  a-logical:  they 
are  acts. 

Such  a  summary  survey  can  hardly  pretend  to  be  either 
convincing  or  suggestive.  However,  in  noting  the  points 
of  resemblance  and  difference  between  this  phase  of  prag- 
matism and  the  logic  of  neo-hegelian  idealism,  we  are  bring- 
ing out  a  point  of  great  importance.  According  to  the  lat- 
ter logic,  thought  constitutes  in  the  last  analysis  its  own 
object  and  even  the  universe.  It  is  possible  to  affirm  the 
existence  of  a  series  of  forms  of  judgment,  because  our  first 
judgments,  which  are  nearest  to  sense,  succeed  in  constitut- 
ing objects  in  only  a  partial  and  fragmentary  fashion,  even 
to  the  extent  of  involving  in  their  nature  an  element  of 
contradiction.  There  results  a  dialectic  which  permits 
each  inferior  and  partial  type  of  judgment  to  pass  into  a 
more  complete  form  until  we  finally  arrive  at  the  total 
judgment  Avhere  the  thought  which  comprehends  the  entire 
object  or  the  universe  as  an  organic  whole  of  interrelated 
mental  distinctions.  It  is  evident  that  this  theoiy  magni- 
fies the  role  of  thought  beyond  all  proportion.  It  is  an 
objective  and  rational  idealism  which  is  opposed  to  and 
distinct  from  the  subjective  and  perceptual  idealism  of 
Berkeley's  school.  Instrumentalism,  however,  assigns  a 
positive  function  to  thought,  that  of  reconstituting  the 
present  stage  of  things  instead  of  merely  knowing  them. 
As  a  consequence,  there  cannot  be  intrinsic  degrees,  or  a 
hierarchy  of  forms  of  judgment.  Each  type  has  its  own 
end,  and  its  validity  is  entirely  determined  by  its  efficacy 
in  the  pursuit  of  its  end.     A  limited  perceptual  judgment, 
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adapted  to  the  situation  which  has  given  it  birth,  is  as  true 
as  is  the  most  complete  and  significant  philosophic  or 
scientific  judgment  in  its  place.  Logic,  therefore,  leads  to 
a  realistic  metaphysics  in  so  far  as  it  accepts  facts  and 
events  for  what  they  are  independently  of  thought,  and 
to  an  idealistic  metaphysics  in  so  far  as  it  contends  that 
thought  gives  birth  to  distinctive  acts  which  modify  future 
facts  and  events  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them  more 
reasonable,  that  is  to  say,  more  adequate  to  the  ends  which 
we  propose  for  ourselves.  The  ideal  element  is  more  ac- 
centuated by  the  inclusion  progressively  of  social  factors 
in  human  en\'ironment  over  and  above  natural  factors;  so 
that  the  needs  which  are  fulfilled,  the  ends  which  are  at- 
tained are  no  longer  of  a  merely  biological  or  particular 
character,  but  include  also  the  ends  and  activities  of  other 
members  of  society. 

It  is  natural  that  continental  thinkei^  should  be  inter- 
ested in  American  philosophy  as  it  reflects,  in  a  certain 
sense,  American  life.  Thus  it  is  clear  after  this  rapid 
survey  of  the  history  of  pragmatism  that  American  thought 
merely  continues  European  thought.  We  have  imported 
our  language,  our  laws,  our  institutions,  our  morals,  and 
our  religion  from  Europe,  and  we  have  adapted  them  to  the 
new  conditions  of  our  life.  The  same  is  true  of  our  ideas. 
For  long  years  our  philosophical  thought  was  merely  an 
echo  of  European  thought.  The  pragmatic  movement 
which  w^e  have  traced  in  the  present  essay  as  well  as  neo- 
realism,  behaviourism,  the  absolute  idealism  of  Royce,  the 
naturalistic  idealism  of  Santayana,  are  all  attempts  at  re- 
adaptation;  but  they  are  not  creations  de  novo.  They 
have  their  roots  in  British  and  European  thought.  Since 
these  systems  are  re-adaptations  they  take  into  considera- 
tion the  distinctive  traits  of  the  environment  of  American 
life.     But  as  has  already  been  said,  they  are  not  limited 
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to  reproducing  what  is  worn  and  imperfect  in  this  environ- 
ment. They  do  not  aim  to  glorify  the  energy  and  the  love 
of  action  which  the  new  conditions  of  American  life  exag- 
gerated. They  do  not  reflect  the  excessive  mercantilism 
of  American  life.  Without  doubt  all  these  traits  of  the 
environment  have  not  been  without  a  certain  influence  on 
American  philosophical  thought ;  our  philosophy  would  not 
be  national  or  spontaneous  if  it  were  not  subject  to  this 
influence.  But  the  fundamental  idea  which  the  movements 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  have  attempted  to  express, 
is  the  idea  that  action  and  opportunity  justify  themselves 
only  to  the  degree  in  which  they  render  life  more  reason- 
able and  increase  its  value.  Instrumentalism  maintains  in 
opposition  to  many  contrary  tendencies  in  the  American 
environment,  that  action  should  be  intelligent  and  reflective, 
and  that  thought  should  occupy  a  central  position  in  life. 
That  is  the  reason  for  our  insistence  on  the  teleological 
phase  of  thought  and  knowledge.  If  it  must  be  teleological 
in  particular  and  not  merely  true  in  the  abstract,  that  is 
probably  due  to  the  practical  element  which  is  found  in  all 
the  phases  of  American  life.  However  that  may  be,  what 
we  insist  upon  above  all  else  is  that  intelligence  be  regarded 
as  the  only  source  and  sole  guarantee  of  a  desirable  and 
happy  future.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  progressive  and 
unstable  character  of  American  life  and  civilization  has 
facilitated  the  birth  of  a  philosophy  which  regards  the 
world  as  being  in  continuous  formation,  where  there  is 
still  place  for  indeterminism,  for  the  new  and  for  a  real 
future.  But  this  idea  is  not  exclusively  American,  al- 
though the  conditions  of  American  life  have  aided  this  idea 
in  becoming  self-conscious.  It  is  also  true  that  Americans 
tend  to  underestimate  the  value  of  tradition  and  of  rational- 
ity considered  as  an  achievement  of  the  past.  But  the 
world  has  also  given  proof  of  irrationality  in  the  past  and 
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this  irrationality  is  incorporated  in  our  beliefs  and  our 
institutions.  There  are  bad  traditions  as  there  are  good 
ones:  it  is  always  important  to  distinguish.  Our  neglect 
of  the  traditions  of  the  past,  with  whatever  this  negligence 
implies  in  the  way  of  spiritual  impoverishment  of  our  life, 
has  its  compensation  in  the  idea  that  the  world  is  re-com- 
mencing and  being  re-made  under  our  eyes.  The  future 
as  well  as  the  past  can  be  a  source  of  interest  and  consola- 
tion and  give  meaning  to  the  present.  Pragmatism  and 
instrumental  experimentalism  bring  into  prominence  the 
importance  of  the  individual.  It  is  he  who  is  the  carrier 
of  creative  thought,  the  author  of  action,  and  of  its  appli- 
cation. Subjectivism  is  an  old  story  in  philosophy;  a 
story  which  began  in  Europe  and  not  in  America.  But 
American  philosophy,  in  the  systems  which  we  have  ex- 
pounded, has  given  to  the  subject,  to  the  individual  mind, 
a  practical  rather  than  an  epistemological  function.  The 
individual  mind  is  important  because  only  the  individual 
mind  is  the  organ  of  modifications  in  traditions  and  institu- 
tions, the  vehicle  of  experimental  creation.  One-sided  and 
egoistic  individualism  in  American  life  has  left  its  im- 
print in  our  thought.  For  better  or  for  worse,  depending 
on  the  point  of  view,  it  has  transformed  the  esthetic  and 
fixed  individualism  of  the  old  European  culture  into  an 
active  individualism.  But  the  idea  of  a  society  of  individ- 
uals is  not  foreign  to  American  thought ;  it  penetrates  even 
our  current  individualism  which  is  unreflective  and  brutal. 
And  the  individual  which  American  thought  idealises  is 
not  an  individual  per  se,  an  individual  fixed  in  isolation 
and  set  up  for  himself,  but  an  individual  who  evolves  and 
develops  in  a  natural  and  human  environment,  an  individ- 
ual who  can  be  educated. 

If  I  were  asked  to  give  an  historical  parallel  to  this 
movement  in  American  thought  I  would  remind  my  reader 
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of  the  French  philosophy  of  the  enlightenment.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  thinkers  who  made  that  movement 
illustrious  were  inspired  by  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Newton; 
what  interested  them  was  the  application  of  scientific 
method  and  of  the  conclusions  of  an  experimental  theory 
of  knowledge  to  human  affairs,  the  critique  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  beliefs  and  institutions.  As  Hoffding  writes,  they 
were  animated  "by  a  fervent  faith  in  intelligence,  progress, 
and  humanity."  And  certainly  they  are  not  accused  to- 
day, just  because  of  their  educational  and  social  signifi- 
cance, of  having  sought  to  subordinate  intelligence  and 
science  to  ordinary  utilitarian  aims.  They  merely  sought 
to  free  intelligence  from  its  impurities  and  to  render  it 
sovereign.  One  can  scarcely  say  that  those  who  glorify 
intelligence  and  reason  in  the  abstract,  because  of  their 
value  for  those  who  find  personal  satisfaction  in  their 
possession,  estimate  intelligence  more  tnily  than  those 
who  wish  to  make  it  the  sole  and  indispensable  guide  of 
intellectual  and  social  life.  When  an  American  critic  says 
of  instrumentalism  that  it  regards  ideas  as  mere  servants 
which  make  for  success  in  life,  he  need  only  react,  without 
reflection,  on  the  ordinary  verbal  associations  of  the  word 
"instrumental,"  as  many  others  have  reacted  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  use  of  the  word  "practical."  Similarly  a 
recent  Italian  writer  after  having  said  that  pragmatism  and 
instrumentalism  are  characteristic  products  of  American 
thought,  adds  that  these  systems  "regard  intelligence  as  a 
mere  mechanism  of  belief,  and  consequently  attempt  to  re- 
establish the  dignity  of  reason  by  making  of  it  a  machine 
for  the  production  of  beliefs  useful  to  morals  and  society. ' ' 
This  criticism  does  not  hold.  It  is  by  no  means  the  pro- 
duction of  beliefs  useful  to  morals  and  society  which  these 
systems  pursue,  but  it  is  the  formation  of  a  faith  in  intel- 
ligence, as  the  one  and  indispensable  belief  necessary  to 
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moral  and  social  life.  The  more  one  appreciates  the  in- 
trinsic esthetic,  immediate  value  of  thought  and  of  science, 
the  more  one  takes  into  account  what  intelligence  itself 
adds  to  the  joy  and  dignity  of  life,  the  more  one  should 
feel  gi'ieved  at  a  situation  in  which  the  exercise  and  joy 
of  reason  are  limited  to  a  narrow,  closed  and  technical 
social  group  and  the  more  one  should  ask  how  it  is  possible 
to  make  all  participators  in  this  inestimable  wealth. 
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